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INTRODUCTION 

WRITING the Introduction for volume twelve 
of FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF 
TODAY provided a pleasant assignment. 

I have admired the author, Frank Waldman, for his 
outstanding ability and splendid judgment as a sports 
journalist, and for his never-failing interest in whole 
some athletics and good sportsmanship. 

I know that Frank has hand-picked the noted Amer 
ican athletes and personalities about whom he has 
written in this volume, with the thought that he might 
tell the stories of young men and women who have 
excelled upon the fields of sports in a glorious man 
ner, as the result of courage, determination, and the 
will to win. 

Of his subjects Frank has related human interest 
incidents, heretofore untold experiences, and peerless 
performances which should prove inspirational to 
youngsters and oldsters alike. 

Some of the famous athletes whose life stories and 
athletic accomplishments are disclosed in this volume 
are well known to me. In fact, it has been my privilege 
to have presented some of them with Helms Athletic 
Foundation Awards, in recognition of their note 
worthy achievements. Among them have been Jack 
Kramer, Bob Lemon, Johnny Longden, Sid Luckman 
and Ralph Kiner. 



xii INTRODUCTION 

Incidentally, I am pleased to note that the entire 
series of FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF 
TODAY is preserved in the Helms Hall Library, in 
Los Angeles, where it is used continually by sports 
historians for research purposes, and where its highly 
fascinating and never-to-be-forgotten stories are en 
joyed by sports enthusiasts. 

This twelfth volume more than measures up to 
those which have preceded it. I shall even contend 
that this one surpasses them all. 

Frank Waldman has therefore added another stir 
ring chapter to the library of Sports through the 
development of the twelfth series of FAMOUS 
AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY. I regard it 
a privilege to have been invited to introduce the au 
thor and his most interesting and informative work. 

Paul H. Helms 

Founder and Sponsor 

Helms Athletic Foundation 

Los Angeles, California 



A HALF CENTURY IN 
AMERICAN SPORTS 



CHAPTER I 

A HALF CENTURY IN AMERICAN SPORTS 

IN 1899 the heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world was James J. Jeffries. At that time, in Colo 
rado, there lived a four-year-old boy who was to change 
the entire structure of boxing and profoundly influ 
ence the development of professional sport in Amer 
ica. He was born in Manassa, and his name was 
William Harrison Dempsey. 

At the turn of the new century, there was no 
American League in baseball. There was no National 
Hockey League and no National Football League. 
Golf and tennis were still games for those who pos 
sessed the necessary money and free time. 

College athletics were making very humble begin 
nings. It is true that some thirty years earlier, in 1869, 
Princeton and Rutgers had combined to play what is 
generally credited with being the first game of Ameri 
can football. But even so, in the early 1900's play and 
playing conditions were still in the most elemental 
stage. Not until the vast building program that fur 
nished the background for much of the early sports 
history of the period had begun did football become 
more than a game played in an open field before lim 
ited numbers of standing spectators. Not until the 
great stadium at Harvard's Soldiers Field and the 

3 
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Yale Bowl were built did the game even begin to ex 
ercise any kind of hold on the American public. And, 
as interest in football broadened and increased, other 
sports began to enjoy public favor and support. 

Baseball, particularly that brand of it which was 
furnished by the National League, had been a part of 
the American sporting scene ever since the last quar 
ter of the preceding century. John McGraw was al 
ready a New York landmark, and in Chicago the 
names of Tinkers, Evers and Chance were household 
words. In 1900 the champions of professional base 
ball were the Brooklyn Dodgers, then managed by Ed 
Hanlon. Pittsburgh, which was to win the pennant 
the next three years in a row, had finished second. 

In 1900 the All-American football team selected by 
Walter Camp included seven players from Yale, two 
from Harvard and one each from Columbia and Penn 
sylvania. Heston of Michigan was, in 1903, the first 
player outside the Eastern "Ivy" colleges to be named 
to the All-American. The year 1903 saw Clark Griffith 
a young twenty-four-game winning pitcher for the 
Chicago Cubs. Cy Young topped all pitchers that 
year by registering thirty-two victories for Boston, and 
Joe McGinnity won twenty-six games for Baltimore. 
Honus Wagner of Pittsburgh was baseball's leading 
hitter, with a .380 average. 

The start of the new century saw the inaugura 
tion of the celebrated Davis Cup tennis matches. An 
American team of Malcolm Whitman, Dwight F. Davis 
and Holcombe Ward defeated the team that repre 
sented the British Isles, five matches to none. Repre 
senting the losers were Arthur W. Gore, E. D. Black 
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and H. Roper Barrett. Malcolm Whitman was United 
States men's singles champion and Myrtle McAteer 
the ranking women's player. 

The Open golf champion of the United States was 
the Britisher, Harry Vardon. J. H. Taylor was the 
runner-up in the matches which were played on the 
course of the Chicago Golf Club, in Wheaton, Illinois. 

In 1900, the stage was set for the coming of the men 
who were to raise sports, both amateur and profes 
sional, to unforeseeable heights men like Bobby 
Jones 1 in golf, Babe Ruth 2 in baseball, Dempsey and 
Tunney 3 and Joe Louis 4 in boxing. The tennis Bills,, 
Johnson and Tilden, 5 were yet to be heard from, as 
were the Wykoffs 6 and Warrnerdams of track. Jim 
Thorpe, 7 the famed Sac and Fox Indian, was to make a. 
name for himself in football, track and baseball. And! 
Johnny Weissmuller was then twenty-nine years away 
from his multitude of swimming records. 

The period was one of great teams and even greater 
individuals. There was the famous Carlisle Indians 
football team that came to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
to play mighty Harvard in 1903. The visitors won, 
12-11, when Johnson, one of the Indians' players, slid 
the football under teammate Dillon's sweater. Dillon 
ran one hundred and five yards to a touchdown as the 
befuddled Harvard players looked about helplessly 

^See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, First Series. 
2 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, First Series. 
B See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, First Series. 
* See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Sixth Series. 
5 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, First Series. 
fl See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Third Series. 
7 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Second Series. 
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for the ball carrier. Eighteen years later, in 1921, 
Harvard's football team was to take part in another of 
the most celebrated games of the half-century. That 
was the stunning 6-0 loss to little Centre College that 
shattered a Crimson win streak that had extended 
through twenty-five games. Bo McMillin, later a cele 
brated coach of both college and professional football, 
scored the game's only touchdown. He ran thirty-two 
yards through the Harvard team for the tally. The 
game gave the Centre College team its nickname. 
Someone remarked that the Centre players had prayed 
for the victory over Harvard. From then on, teams 
of the small Danville, Kentucky, school have been 
known as the "Praying Colonels/' 

Professional athletes of a later day owe much to 
Jack Dempsey and Babe Ruth. Dempsey, and pro 
moter Tex Rickard, brought the million-dollar gate 
to boxing. Ruth's eighty-thousand-dollar baseball 
salary paved the way for the one hundred thousand 
dollars each reportedly paid Ted Williams 8 and Joe 
DiMaggio 9 for the 1950 season. And if most baseball 
players since Ruth have not come close to matching 
his salary, they still owe much to the Babe as the man 
who showed owners the type of salary to pay their 
players. 

The year 1903 was a milestone in organized base 
ball. It marked the playing of the first World Series 
between the championship teams of the American 
and National Leagues. Boston and Pittsburgh were 
the clubs involved in that historic first Series. The 

8 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eighth Series. 
8 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fifth Series. 
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Boston Americans won, five games to three. The first 
game, which drew a crowd o 16,242, was won by the 
Pirates, 7-3. On October 13, the Boston club won the 
world's professional championship, 3-0, before 7,455 
chilled spectators. 

In the years that followed, baseball's hold on the 
American public grew rapidly. Christy Mathewson 
of the Giants and Mordecai "Three-Finger" Brown of 
the Chicago Cubs were pitchers who commanded 
large personal followings. Colorful Rube Waddell 
was a twenty-seven-game winner for the 1905 Phila 
delphia Athletics. By 1910, and up to 1919, the great 
Walter Johnson 10 was winning anywhere from twenty 
to thirty-five games a season for the Washington Sena 
tors. Judged by current standards, his accomplish 
ments are astonishing. In 1910 Johnson won twenty- 
four games for his team. In 1911 it was twenty-three. 
The following year he won thirty-two, and in 1913, his 
all-time high, thirty-six. He earned twenty-eight vic 
tories in 1914, twenty-seven in 1915, twenty-five in 
1916, twenty-three in 1917, again twenty-three in 1918 
and twenty in 1919. Five years later, in 1924, he came 
back to register twenty-three wins. Grover Cleveland 
Alexander was similarly successful in the National 
League. 

But while "The Big Train," as Johnson was called, 
was rolling through the American League, an event 
of no small importance in the history of baseball was 
taking place in Boston. In 1914 the Red Sox bought 
a left-handed pitcher from the Baltimore club. The 
new player's name was George Herman Ruth, and he 

10 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Second Series. 
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reputedly cost his owners less than three thousand 
dollars. Before he was through, the greatest home-run 
hitter In the history of the game was to leave behind 
him countless records, tributes and mementoes. His 
World Series pitching record of twenty-nine and two- 
thirds consecutive runless innings still stands. Yankee 
Stadium in New York, the home of the great baseball 
team whose name it bears, is celebrated today as "the 
house that Ruth built." The Babe's hold on the pub 
lic and his tremendous appeal at the box office were re 
sponsible for attracting the banner Yankee crowds 
that made the construction of the Stadium first a pos 
sibility and then a necessity. Ruth's sale to the New 
York club, in January of 1920, changed the course of 
baseball and sports history in more locales than the 
two cities that were directly concerned in the one hun 
dred thousand-dollar transaction. 

There was another player in the American League 
In those days whose hold on the public approached 
that exercised by Ruth. He was Ty Cobb, the famed 
"Georgia Peach," of the Detroit Tigers. Cobb retired 
from baseball with a lifetime batting average of .367, 
made over a stretch of twenty-four years. From 1907 
through 1915 he won nine consecutive American 
League batting championships. Tris Speaker outhit 
him for the crown in 1916, .386 to .371. But then 
Cobb came back to win the three following years to 
give himself a record of twelve league batting cham 
pionships in thirteen years. 

America's intervention in World War I marked the 
end of the first period of twentieth-century sports in 
the United States. In 1919, new faces and new cham- 
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pions dominated the American sporting scene. Bill 
Johnson, "little Bill/' was tennis champion of the 
country. For the second straight year, Bill Tilden, 
"big Bill/' was the runner-up. Walter Hagen was U.S. 
Open golf champion, following a play-off victory over 
M. J. Brady over the Brae Burn Country Club course, 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 

In contrast with the Ivy League-dominated All- 
American team of the turn of the century, the 1919 
eleven was composed of Higgins of Penn State, West 
of Colgate, Alexander of Syracuse, Weaver of Centre, 
Youngstrom of Dartmouth, Henry of Washington and 
Jefferson, Miller of Penn, McMillin of Centre, Casey 
of Harvard, Harley of Ohio State and Rodgers of West 
Virginia. A horse named Upset had defeated famous 
Man o' War at Saratoga; and Jack Dempsey of 
Manassa, Colorado, was the heavyweight boxing cham 
pion of the world. 

The post-war period in sports had no sooner gotten 
under way than professional baseball was rocked by 
the infamous Black Sox scandal. Certain players on 
the Chicago American League team were found to 
have conspired to throw several games of the 1919 
World Series to the Cincinnati Reds. Although by 
no means all of the Chicago players were involved, the 
ensuing publicity accorded the sordid mess cast grave 
doubts on the integrity of organized baseball. For a 
time, the scandal threatened the structure of the 
game. Fortunately, the unpleasant happenings in 
Chicago caused one of baseball's most notable advances. 

Up to the time of the Black Sox scandal, the major 
leagues had been governed by a three-man commis- 
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sion. The members of this powerful group were Ban 
Johnson, the President of the American League; John 
Heydler, President of the National League; and Garry 
Hermann, President of the Cincinnati Reds. The ar 
rangement was not a good one, for frequently the two 
league presidents voted in direct support of the spe 
cial interests they represented. Dissatisfaction with 
the three-man commission was brought to a head by 
the 1919 World Series scandal. After considerable 
discussion by and among the club owners, it was de 
cided to replace the present commission with a civil 
ian board of three which was to be headed by a 
chairman with exceedingly strong powers. The man 
selected for this important position was Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, a U.S. district judge. Events of the 
immediate past had combined to place Judge Landis 
on trial with the American public. Those who sup 
ported the national pastime wanted to see what steps 
the new commissioner would take to restore baseball 
to its former position of trust and reliability. Landis 
acted with dramatic suddenness and finality. In one 
sweeping move he barred the eight accused Chicago 
players from baseball for life. The drastic punishment 
meted out did much to restore America's faith in her 
favorite sport. 

But the Judge was not through. He reduced the 
number of games in the World Series from nine to 
seven. He sat down hard on the baseball clubs for 
their attempts to "cover up" promising minor-league 
players. In later years, he handed down decisions that 
vitally concerned the Cleveland baseball club. In one 
instance he acted to enable the Indians to retain their 
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rights to Bob Feller, 11 then a hard-throwing young 
Iowa farm boy. In the other instance the Judge de 
clared a minor-league player named Henrich 12 a free 
agent, thereby effectively cutting him loose from any 
ties with the Cleveland organization. Thus emanci 
pated, Henrich sold himself to the New York Yan 
kees for a reported bonus of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The restoration of baseball to good faith mtn the 
American public paved the way for the great post 
war sports boom in the United States. The second 
Dempsey-Tunney fight drew a gate of $2,658,660. The 
two tennis Bills, Johnson and Tilden, raised America 
to new heights in international competition. They 
won the Davis Cup for the United States in 1920, 
and thereafter successfully defended it every year un 
til 1927, when France's Four Musketeers, 13 Borotra, 
Brugnon, La Coste and Cochet defeated them, three 
matches to two at Germantown Cricket Club in Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

A young Chicagoan was doing his bit to add to 
America's growing domination of world sports. The 
greatest swimmer of the age, Johnny Weissmuller held 
every world's freestyle record from the one hundred 
yards to the half-mile when he retired in 1929. He 
was national outdoor 100- and 440-yard champion in 
1922, 1923, 1925, 1926 and 1928. These events were 
not held in 1924. That year he won the 880-yard title. 
During the 1924 Olympic Games at Paris he set Olym- 

11 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Seventh Series. 
"See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
"See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Second Series. 
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pic records for the 100-meter and 400-meter freestyle 
and swam the first leg on America's world-record- 
breaking 800-meter relay team. In the 1928 Olym 
pics, at Amsterdam, Weissmuller retained his 100- 
meter championship with a 58.6 seconds clocking. 
He also swam anchor leg on the record-breaking 800- 
meter relay team. 

American golfing supremacy was capably handled 
by Bobby Jones, probably the finest golfer of the pe 
riod. He was five times United States amateur cham 
pion: in 1924, 1925, 1927, 1928 and 1930. He was 
U. S. Open champion in 1923, 1926, 1929, and 1930. 
On two other occasions, in 1925 and 1928, he tied for 
the Open championship but lost in the play-offs. The 
first time, Willie Macfarlane defeated him over the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Country Club course. In 
1928 he bowed to Johnny FarrelL 

The golfing Georgian won three British Open 
crowns: 1926, 1927 and 1930. In 1930 he won the 
British Amateur championship, thereby accomplish 
ing a grand slam of the four top British and American 
events in which amateurs could compete. In Walker 
Cup play, Jones won every one of the five matches in 
which he took part. 

The post-war years in America saw the foundation 
laid for the professional National Football League. 
The first game of professional football had been played 
in Latrobe, Pennsylvania, before the turn of the cen 
tury. The date was August 31, 1895. The home team, 
which was sponsored by the Y.M.C.A., defeated the 
visiting team from Jeanne tte by a score of 12-0. 

Seven years later some famous baseball names con- 
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tributed their bit to the growth of the young profes 
sional sport. In 1902 Connie Mack organized a foot 
ball team which he called the Philadelphia Athletics. 
The fullback was Rube Waddell, his great pitcher. 
The Athletics defeated a Pittsburgh team which had 
as its fullback Christy Mathewson of the New York 
Giants. Following the game, Mack laid claim to the 
professional championship of the United States. 

The year 1902 had seen the game played at night 
and in Madison Square Garden. Three years later the 
famed Canton Bulldogs were organized and, in 1920, 
the American Professional Football Association was 
founded in the same Ohio city. Jim Thorpe was 
elected president of the new group. The following 
year the association was reorganized. A franchise was 
granted to Green Bay, Wisconsin. In 1922 the fran 
chise of George Halas for the Stanley A.C. team of 
Decatur, Illinois, was transferred to Chicago and the 
team renamed the Bears. On June 24 of that year, the 
name of the American Professional Football Associa 
tion was officially changed to the National Football 
League. 

Just as Babe Ruth and Jack Dempsey had lifted 
baseball and boxing to new heights, so did the pres 
ence of another outstanding American athlete guaran 
tee the future success of the then struggling National 
Football League. On November 22, 1925, Red Grange 
signed a contract to play professional football with the 
Chicago Bears. He had attended Illinois University, 
where he had enjoyed a brilliant record as a three-year 
All-American. Nicknamed the "Galloping Ghost," 
Grange had the tremendous hold on the public's imag- 
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ination the professional promoters had been looking 
for. With number "77" as a gate attraction, they 
believed they would soon be out of the financial 
woods. Grange's first game as a professional proved 
them correct. On Thanksgiving Day of 1 925, a capacity 
crowd of 36,000 persons jammed Wrigley Field in 
Chicago to see Grange's debut with the Bears. Even 
more astonishing was the reception awaiting the Red 
head in New York City. 

Until then, professional football in New York had 
been a colossal failure. The Giants were losing more 
money than they were taking in. The team had 
aroused very little interest in Manhattan. Conse 
quently, it was receiving very little support. But the 
day Grange showed up at the Polo Grounds in the fa 
miliar Chicago Bears uniform, 70,000 local football 
fans turned out to watch him. That single afternoon 
unquestionably put across professional football in 
New York. And if so important a development were 
to hinge upon one play during the game, the choice 
would have to be Grange's thirty-five-yard touchdown 
run with an intercepted pass. Accustomed to coming 
to their feet to cheer the home-run clouts of the great 
Babe Ruth, the New York football crowd exploded 
into the kind of ovation Grange and subsequent out 
standing competitors have always deserved. 

An American distance swimmer attracted the ma 
jor portion of sports headlines in 1926. Gertrude 
Ederle 14 swam the treacherous English Channel. Her 
accomplishment reflected further glory on American 

"See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, First Series. 
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athletes, who were continuing to make rapid strides 
in their domination of international sports. 

Although American golfers, swimmers and runners 
were setting all sorts of world records, U.S. tennis 
prestige had entered a period of temporary decline. 
Not until Don Budge 15 and Frank Parker came along 
in 1937 was America able to regain possession of the 
Davis Cup. 16 Thereafter, the Cup was fairly safe in 
the custody of American players like Bobby Riggs, 17 
Ted Schroeder and Jack Kramer. 

But if America's male tennis stars could not win the 
Davis Cup in the years from 1927 to 1937, the individ 
ual men and women tennis players from this country 
could dominate a good portion of the world's leading 
international tournaments. Bill Tilden won the Brit 
ish singles championship in 1930. He was succeeded, 
in the following two years, by Sidney B. Wood and 
Ellsworth Vines. 18 Helen Wills 19 won the British 
women's singles championship four years running, 
from 1927 to 1930. Missing 1931, she won again in 
1932 and 1933. Another American, Helen Jacobs, 20 
won the tournament in 1936. Following the triumph 
of Helen Wills Moody in 1938, American women have 
won the championship at Wimbledon every year 
through 1950. Alice Marble 21 won in 1939; Pauline 
Betz, in 1946 (after a war-interval); and Margaret 

15 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fifth Series. 

16 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Sixth Series. 
"See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Seventh Series. 
18 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Third Series. 

10 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, First Series. 

20 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fourth Series. 

21 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Seventh Series. 
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Osborne in 1947. Louise Brough won in 1948, 1949 
and 1950. 

In July of 1935, a promising young mid-western 
boxer turned professional. Two months earlier, he 
had won the A.A.U. 175-pound championship. He 
had won twenty-two fights, eighteen of them by knock 
downs. He had never been defeated. His name was 
Joe Louis Barrow, and he was to become another 
great heavyweight in the tradition of Jack Dempsey. 

Louis was one of the most punishing fighters in 
the history of the sport. A magnificent boxer, he 
possessed a knockout punch in either hand. He 
knocked out a score of opponents, among them the 
giant Primo Camera, King Levinsky, Max Baer 22 
and Paolino Uzcudun. On June 22, 1937, Louis de 
feated Jim Braddock 23 for the world's heavyweight 
championship. He retired as champion in 1949. 

But in spite of Louis, Dempsey, Grange, Tilden 
and a host of other gifted athletes, baseball remained 
America's national pastime. The 1914 World Series, 
between George S tailings' "miracle" Boston Braves 
team and the Philadelphia Athletics had become a 
cherished part of the country's sporting history. On 
July 11, the Braves were eleven and one-half games 
behind the league-leading New York Giants. Then, in 
one of the most gallant uphill battles ever waged by a 
band of athletes, they not only closed the tremendous 
gap over the last half of the season but won the pen 
nant by ten and one-half games! They went on to de 
feat the Athletics in the Series, four games to none. 

See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fourth Series. 
See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fifth Series. 
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The Athletics of a later day were to write another 
colorful chapter in the long history of organized base 
ball. In 1929 they represented their league in another 
World Series this time against the Chicago Cubs. 
The Cubs were managed by Joe McCarthy, who was 
later to move on to outstanding success as the manager 
of the great New York Yankee teams of the middle 
thirties and forties. The Cubs boasted a powerful bat 
ting array, led by heavy-hitting Hack Wilson and 
Rogers Hornsby. Yet they lost to the Athletics. They 
were able to salvage but one game from the five-game 
Series. The A's won the opening game when Manager 
Connie Mack won the greatest gamble in the history 
of baseball. As his opening game pitcher, Mr. Mack 
selected Howard Ehmke, a relief hurler who had hung 
up a record of seven wins and two defeats over the reg 
ular season. Ehmke responded to his manager's con 
fidence by beating the Cubs, 3-1, striking out thirteen 
opposing hitters for a World Series record. 

But the biggest shocker of that World Series was 
yet to come. In the fourth game, as the Cubs trailed 
the Athletics, two games to one, the Chicagoans 
started out as though they intended wrecking the Ath 
letics in a single afternoon. Through the first seven 
innings, they pounded A's pitchers Jack Quinn, Rube 
Walberg and Ed Rommel for eight runs. As the home 
town Athletics came to bat in the last half of the sev 
enth inning, they found themselves trailing 0-8. There 
ensued the greatest single explosion in World Series 
history. Al Simmons, 24 Jimmie Foxx, 25 Mickey Coch- 

94 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Third Series. 
*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fourth Series. 
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rane 26 and the other Philadelphia sluggers began 
pounding the ball to all corners of the field. Before 
the frantic Cubs could retire them, the A's had scored 
ten runs to win the game. They wrapped up the 
Series* in the following game. 

With the arrival of the 1930's, New York entered 
upon an era of great baseball supremacy. The New 
York Yankees under McCarthy won pennants in 1932, 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942 and 1943. There 
were great players on those teams Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig, 27 Frank Crosetti, Tony Lazzeri and Red 
Rolfe, Bill Dickey 28 and Red Ruffing and Lefty 
Gomez. In 1936 the club brought up from the Pacific 
Coast League an outfielder named Joseph Paul 
DiMaggio. By 1950 he had assisted his New York 
teammates to nine World Series. He had been chosen 
his league's Most Valuable Player on three different 
occasions in 1939, 1941 and 1947. He had led the 
American League in batting in 1939 and 1940. And 
he had set numerous regular season and World Series 
records. 

There were other ball players, like DiMaggio, cast 
in classic mold. Mel Ott 29 of the Giants, Ted Wil 
liams of the Boston Red Sox, Bob Feller of Cleveland 
and Lefty Grove 30 of the Athletics. There were the 
fabulous Dean brothers of the 1930's, "Dizzy" 31 and 
"Daffy," otherwise known as "me an' Paul." There 

28 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Third Series. 

27 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Third Series. 

28 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Seventh Series. 

29 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Seventh Series. 
80 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eighth Series. 
* See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fifth Series. 
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were Carl Hubbell 32 and Stan Musial 33 and many 
more like them. 

The outbreak of World War II in September, 1939, 
seriously curtailed domestic sports. Professional and 
college football, baseball and hockey players enlisted 
or were inducted into the various armed services. 
Wartime restrictions against large public gatherings 
on the Pacific Coast resulted in the removal of the 
1942 Rose Bowl Game from its normal site in Pasa 
dena to the Duke University stadium in Durham, 
North Carolina. 

There were similar dislocations. Many schools sus 
pended their athletic programs for the duration of the 
national emergency, and those who did not cancel or 
suspend outright seriously curtailed their sports ac 
tivities. The 1940 Olympic Games were never held, 
and sports competition staged in the United States 
was generally of an inferior nature. Once the war 
was over, it took several years for sports to return 
to pre-war standards. 

The most noteworthy occurrence in sports follow 
ing World War II was the breakdown of the racial 
barrier in organized baseball. There had never been 
any rule against Negroes' being permitted to play in 
the National and American Leagues. But it is a mat 
ter of record that until Branch Rickey of the Brook 
lyn organization brought Jackie Robinson 34 into the 
National League in 1948, no Negro had ever played 
major-league baseball. The contribution of Rickey 

* See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fourth Series. 
88 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Tenth Series. 
*$ee FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
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and Robinson cannot be stressed too strongly. Their 
actions opened the way for other outstanding Negro 
athletes to come into baseball. Undoubtedly the 
deeds of Robinson and Rickey had a beneficial effect 
on other fields of athletic endeavor. Unquestionably, 
and this is perhaps the most important, they were re 
sponsible for long-deferred sociological improvements 
and the adjustment of other inequalities of an eco 
nomic and religious nature. Baseball, in this instance, 
was held up as an example to the rest of the nation. 
By this contribution, more than anything that had 
gone before, it richly merited its description as Amer 
ica's national pastime. 

The close of the first half of the twentieth century 
saw much that was new in American sports. Ezzard 
Charles was the heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world. Ben Hogan 35 was the Open golf champion of 
the United States and the New York Yankees were 
baseball champions again, this time over the Philadel 
phia Phillies. The All-America football team included 
Foldberg of Army, McColl of Stanford, Gain of Ken 
tucky, Weatherall of Oklahoma, Richter of California, 
Lemonick of Pennsylvania, Holdash of North Caro 
lina, Williams of Notre Dame, Janowicz of Ohio State, 
Rose of Southern Methodist and Heath of Oklahoma. 

Art Larsen, a slim, left-handed blond from Califor 
nia, was the national tennis champion. Sam Snead 36 
was the year's leading money-winner in golf. 

As sports prepared to move into the second half of 
the century, further success and growth seemed per- 

85 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
"See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Tenth Series. 
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manently linked with the progress of television. The 
close of 1950 found the so-called television "problem" 
still unanswered. While TV had adversely affected 
baseball, football and boxing attendance, supporters 
of the new medium felt strongly that it would eventu 
ally prove a boon to sports. 

Thus, with television's very definite role in Ameri 
can sports still awaiting a solution, the stage was set 
for the famous American athletes of the latter half of 
the twentieth century. Jim Thorpe, Bobby Jones, 
Johnny Weissmuller, Ruth and Cobb and Alexander, 
Grange, Dempsey and Tilden had been the early pio 
neers. Spectators and the world of sports were await 
ing their successors. 
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CHAPTER II 

LAWRENCE PETER (YOGl) BERRA 

The Colorful Yankee Catcher 

ONE of baseball's familiar patterns for success re 
volves around the father who, ambitious to make 
his boy a major-league ball player, encourages and 
tutors his infant prodigy almost before the child is 
old enough to walk. Unfortunately, not every young 
ster exposed to such parental assistance makes the 
grade in professional sport. Apart from the undeni 
able benefit of early schooling and guidance by older, 
more experienced persons, the degree of success which 
the boy will ultimately attain at his chosen profession 
is almost entirely determined by his own ability and 
character. Thus, while the athlete who makes good 
with help from his parents deserves a great deal of 
credit, even more meritorious is that rarest of cases 
the boy who finally makes the grade as a major-leaguer 
in the face of direct opposition from father and 
mother. That, pretty much, is the story of Lawrence 
Peter Berra, the great and colorful catcher of the New 
York Yankees. 

Larry Berra was born in St. Louis on the twelfth 
of May, 1925. There were five children in the family 
four boys, and a girl, Josie. The boys were Tony, 

25 
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Mike, John and Larry. Mr. Berra supported his fam 
ily by working in a brickyard. Having come to this 
country from his native Italy, he knew nothing of such 
things as baseball or of grown men making their liv 
ing playing a game. Work, hard physical labor, was all 
he knew. Consequently, when each of his muscular 
young sons evinced an early aptitude for athletics, the 
father quickly and sternly opposed any such foolish 
ness. Life as he knew it was a constant battle, with 
little time for play or idleness. Supporting a family 
>f seven on a brickworker's salary was serious busi 
ness. Accordingly, as soon as each of the growing 
Berra boys was husky enough to contribute his part 
to the support of the family, he was put to work. Tony, 
who once had an opportunity to join the Cleveland 
baseball organization, went to work in a bakery. Mike 
passed up a chance to play with the Cardinals; instead, 
he kept on at the shoe factory where he was employed. 
John's chance to go with the home-town St. Louis 
Browns was permanently deferred by his years of serv 
ice in the United States Navy. 

Each of the brothers, having missed his opportunity 
in organized baseball, was determined that no such 
thing happen to little Larry when his chance came. 
There was no thought of gaining their father's ap 
proval for the indulgence of such foolishness. All that 
they pleaded for was tolerance from the father, when 
Larry found his chance at big4eague baseball. Mr. 
Berra, who still did not quite understand what his 
older boys were pleading for, finally consented. If the 
chance to play baseball should be given Larry, the fa 
ther would neither encourage nor discourage the youth. 
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If young Larry decided he wanted to throw away his 
chances at a steady job in favor of playing baseball all 
the time, that was his business. Fortunately, thanks 
to the extra money being brought in by Mike and 
John and Tony, the family budget would not suffer too 
much if and when Larry took his fling. In the mean 
time, though, he would go to school and work just as 
his older brothers had done. 

When Larry was seven, the family moved into a 
house on Elizabeth Street in the Italian section of St. 
Louis. The district was known as The Hill. There 
Larry became friendly with young Joe Garagiola, a 
neighbor. With many youngsters in the neighbor 
hood, there was never a lack of diversion after school 
hours. The kids played every game imaginable, from 
football to baseball to soccer. They even played roller 
hockey. In summer evenings, when the weather was 
good, the schoolboy games would continue without 
interruption until darkness made further play impos 
sible. Many a night Larry came home late for din 
ner; one childhood soccer game did not break up until 
eight o'clock. When Larry came home, his clothes 
were torn and dirty. For that, as well as for being 
late, he got a sound spanking. Clothes cost money and 
money was hard to come by. There was scarcely 
enough for life's necessities, let alone extras and oc 
casional luxuries. 

There were many good athletes in the gang of per 
haps twenty-five kids on the block. Ben Pucci played 
professional football with the Cleveland Browns for a 
short period. Joe Garagiola went up to the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Larry, of course, grew up to major-league 
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stardom with the New York Yankees. Although small 
for his age, Larry always found a place in the pickup 
games the kids played. He was inordinately strong 
for his age; in baseball he could always hit the ball 
tremendous distances. His idol was Joe Medwick, 1 the 
batting star of the St. Louis Cardinals. Larry copied 
his hero in every way. He even picked up some of Med- 
wick's faults, including a dangerous tendency to swing 
at bad balls. In his playing days Medwick enjoyed a 
reputation as one of the most dangerous bad-ball hitters 
in baseball, a reputation subsequently acquired by 
Larry Berra. 

He dutifully went to school, but it soon became 
apparent that he and classwork were never cut out 
for one another. He attended Wade Grammar School, 
struggled through his lessons each day and then put 
in the remaining daylight hours at whatever sport was 
in season. Once he even entered a ping-pong tourna 
ment, but was eliminated in the semifinals. 

By the time he was fourteen and in the eighth 
grade, school had become an unbearable drudge. 
There were several possible solutions to the problem, 
but Larry took the only one that seemed right to him. 
He quit school. For a time he worked in a coalyard. 
Then he got a job on a soft-drink truck. He even 
worked as a tack-puller in a shoe factory. Meanwhile, 
he continued playing baseball. By then he knew that 
it, above all else, was the game for him. When he was 
twelve years old, he began playing for the Stags, a 
team in the local Y.M.C.A. league. Later, he played 
American Legion ball. In 1941 a neighbor from The 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Sixth Series. 
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Hill recommended Larry for a position with the 
Sockham Post American Legion junior team. Leo 
Browne, a former minor-league umpire, was the team's 
manager. Several of Larry's teammates later became 
famous in baseball and other sports. Russ Steger, the 
center fielder, played on the Illinois football team that 
went to the Rose Bowl. Freddy Hoffman went up to 
the New York Giants as a second baseman. Billy 
Goodman and Jack Maguire got to the Boston Red Sox 
and the Giants, respectively. It was Maguire who, in* 
spired by a movie about a yogi, gave Larry his now 
famous nickname. 

By the time he was sixteen, Yogi Berra had played 
every position in baseball. On the Legion team he 
was the left fielder and cleanup hitter. Actually, the 
position he played made very little difference to him 
just as long as he got into the game. By 1942 Yogi's 
prowess with the Stockham Post team had begun to 
attract the attention of major-league scouts. One day 
he and his friend, Joe Garagiola, were invited to a try- 
out with the St. Louis Cardinals. A WPA league in 
which the two boys played was holding its finals in 
Sportsman's Park. Branch Rickey, then a St. Louis 
Cardinal executive, was present when Garagiola and 
Berra tried out. Joe made it that day; he was signed 
by the Cardinals for their Springfield farm. The bo 
nus of five hundred dollars he received was enough 
to pay off the mortgage on his family *s house. 

Yogi did not make it. Not only did he fail, but he 
was told flatly that he would never make the grade as 
a major-league baseball player. His disappointment 
was great. He and Joe Garagiola had gone to the park 
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with high spirits and unlimited hopes. Yet here he 
was, Yogi brooded, coming home a failure, without a 
job or even the promise of one. All he had was a pre 
diction of ultimate failure at the game he loved the 
most. Yogi went back and told Leo Browne what had 
happened, Browne's response was to sit down and 
write a letter to Johnny Schulte, a coach with the New 
York Yankees* The letter, in which Browne detailed 
the accomplishments and abilities of his protege, 
quickly bore fruit. Schulte came out to watch Yogi 
play baseball. Better still, he offered Yogi a minor- 
league contract plus the same five-hundred-dollar bo 
nus Joe Garagiola had received from the Cardinals. 
Some strong talk to Mr. Berra by Yogi's three brothers 
left him free to accept this opportunity. 

In 1943 Yogi reported to the Norfolk club in the 
Piedmont League. Leo Browne had advised him that 
his best chance to make good in baseball would be as 
a catcher. That was the position Yogi played his first 
year in organized baseball. Playing in 1 1 1 games, he 
batted .253 and drove in fifty-six runs for the season. 
During one memorable span of two days, Yogi amply 
demonstrated the lethal potential of his tremendous 
hitting power. In those two days he drove in the in 
credible total of twenty-three runs! During the one- 
man batting rampage, he smashed three home runs, 
as well as six or seven other base hits. 

By the end of the year, Yogi was the property of the 
Kansas City farm team. However, before he could 
play a game with the triple-A club, he was in the 
Navy. He spent two baseball seasons there, those of 
1944 and 1945. He got his boot training at Bain- 
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bridge, Maryland. From there he went to Little 
Creek Training Station in Norfolk. Ultimately, he 
went overseas. During the Normandy invasion, Yogi 
was machine-gunner aboard a rocket boat. He came 
out o that ticklish spot in good shape. Shipped back 
to the United States, he was given a thirty-day leave 
and then told to report to the submarine base at New 
London, Connecticut. 

Instead of further overseas service, Yogi found him 
self assigned to the welfare and recreation section. 
Boiled down to its simplest terms, it meant simply 
that Yogi Berra was again to have the opportunity of 
playing a lot of baseball. Among those Yogi played 
with at New London were former Chicago Cubs out 
fielder Jim Gleason; Gene Thompson of the Cincin 
nati Reds; Joe Glynn, a one-time catcher with the 
New York Yankees; and Walt Masterson, the Wash 
ington Senators pitcher who ultimately went to the 
Boston Red Sox. One of Yogi's buddies at the Naval 
base was Vincent Moravec, the former Harvard foot 
ball captain. When Berra, casting about for an as 
sumed name under which he could earn extra money 
playing baseball while on liberty, came to Moravec 
for a suggestion, the Harvard grid leader offered the 
name of Rabindranath Tagore. Since Yogi had never 
heard of the famous Indian poet, Moravec's suggestion 
suited him. 

That isolated instance furnishes an insight into the 
nature and character of Yogi Berra. Because of his 
remarkable good nature, his sense of humor and his 
lack of schooling, Yogi has usually found himself the 
object of his teammates' jokes. He has accepted the 
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ribbing good-naturedly, recognizing it for what it is 
a sign of genuine liking and affection on the part of 
the men surrounding him. Yogi's physical appearance 
also has a good bit to do with the kidding he receives. 
Short, squat and stocky, his five foot seven inch, 185- 
pound figure invites ridicule. Yogi has powerful arms, 
and shoulders which easily give one the mistaken im 
pression that he is neckless. He is painfully knock- 
kneed and has surprisingly small hands and feet. The 
sight of Berra running out an infield hit challenges 
correct description. Life magazine once likened Berra 
in full flight to a fat girl running in a tight skirt. Built 
like a fireplug, Yogi is constructed along lines of dura 
bility and power rather than grace and symmetry. 

Yogi received his naval discharge in May of 1946. 
The Yankees immediately ordered him to report to 
their Newark affiliate in the International League. 
Berra did as told. He caught up with the club in 
Rochester. But evidently, no one connected with the 
Yankee organization had bothered to notify the New 
ark club of Berra's impending arrival. Yogi turned up 
in Rochester on the same day that Walt Dubiel did. 
Dubiel later pitched with the Yankees, Philadelphia 
Phillies and Chicago Cubs. Dubiel, who had been 
expected by the Newark club, was given a friendly 
reception. Berra was almost completely ignored. He 
had a hard time convincing his new teammates that 
he was a baseball player. Finally the skeptical New 
ark trainer grudgingly assigned him an old uniform 
and a nail in the clubhouse upon which to hang his 
clothes. For a time, Yogi did not even have a locker. 

That was not so bad, but soon it began to appear 
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that Yogi's role with the Newark club would be that 
of a spectator. All during the team's road trip, Yogi 
sat on the bench in the dugout. No one told him to 
take part in batting practice. No one seemed to notice 
him or care whether he was around. Finally, the club 
returned home and Yogi did get Into a batting drill. 
Almost immediately he called attention to himself by 
belting one of the first pitches thrown to him high 
into the light towers ringing the outfield. His inser 
tion into the Newark line-up followed shortly after. 

Berra's Newark roommate that year was a promising 
young baseball player named Bobby Brown. A bril 
liant student, Brown had attended Stanford University 
and U.G.L.A. and was preparing to take up medicine 
at Tulane University. Of the many half-truths and 
fables that have grown up about Berra, one which 
happened that year is completely true. Yogi's read 
ing tastes are on the light side. His literary likes run 
to magazine fiction. Brown, on the other hand, pored 
almost constantly over thick medical tomes. One 
time, when the two roommates were reading together, 
the book in Brown's lap happened to be Boyd's 
Pathology of Internal Diseases. Yogi, according to the 
story, finished what he had been reading and looked 
up brightly. He saw Brown put down the heavy vol 
ume. Yogi indicated the book Brown had just put 
away. "How did yours come out?" he asked inno 
cently. 

Another bit of Berra folklore, more half-truth than 
truth, bears repeating. After Yogi came up to the 
parent New York Yankees, one of his roommates was 
Frank Shea, the irrepressible pitcher from Naugatuck, 
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Connecticut. One time when the Yankees were in 
Philadelphia for a series with the Athletics, Berra and 
Shea were assigned a hotel room In which there was a 
folding bed. The two players were in the lobby com 
plaining about this sad state of affairs. Shea jokingly 
told Yogi that he was afraid to sleep In the bed be 
cause he thought It would snap him up into the wall 
in the middle of the night. Several reporters stand 
ing nearby overheard Shea's remark. Soon there was a 
story in the papers to the effect that Berra had re 
fused to sleep in the inadoor-bed because he thought 
it would snap up into the wall with him in it during 
the night. A few years before, baseball writers hard- 
pressed for stories, had circulated similar tales about 
pitcher Dizzy Dean, so Yogi is in pretty good company 
in the folklore league. Like his predecessor, Yogi does 
not mind the stories. He takes them good-naturedly. 

Yogi's only year with the Newark Bears found the 
team losing to Montreal in the post-season play-offs. 
During the season, Berra alternated between the 
catcher's position and the outfield. He appeared in 
seventy-seven games, hit .314 and drove in fifty-nine 
runs. As a reward, he was called up at the end of 
the year by the Yankees. Unawed by his surround 
ings, Yogi celebrated his entrance into the American 
League by cracking a home run in each of his first two 
games. For the seven games in which he appeared for 
the Yankees, Yogi hit a rather lusty .364. From then 
on, his stay in the majors was permanent. 

This phenomenon merely points up the tremendous 
natural ability in Berra. Deprived of even the barest 
high-school coaching, Yogi successfully crashed the 
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major leagues in his third season in organized base 
ball. It was remarkable enough that he broke in with 
as advanced a club as Norfolk. It was even more sur 
prising that, after an interval of two years in military 
service, he was able to make the jump from the Pied 
mont League to the triple-A International League. 
Finally, that he should go up to the majors after less 
than a full season with Newark was perhaps most 
remarkable of all. 

Yogi made it pretty much on his own. His greatest 
single asset was an awesome, unorthodox batting style 
and an unflagging love of the game that drove him 
without let-up. That kind of spirit, coupled with his 
willingness to work, made it inevitable that Yogi 
Berra would eventually make the grade as a major- 
league player. 

The spring of 1947 found Yogi reporting to the 
Florida training camp of the New York Yankees. That 
spring the team had an ambitious and interesting itin 
erary. Exhibition games were booked in Cuba, Vene 
zuela and Puerto Rico. Yogi made all the trips. He 
played some, he kept his eyes open and he learned a 
lot. Bucky Harris was then the Yankees' manager. In 
Yogi's rookie year, he alternated between the outfield 
and catching. In all, he got into eighty-three games 
and hit .280. Eleven of his hits were home runs. 

Manager Harris soon despaired of Yogi's penchant 
for going after bad pitches at the plate. He worked 
constantly with the rookie in an effort to correct this 
admitted hitting fault. But in spite of his manager's 
logic and persuasiveness, Yogi continued to plant him 
self at the plate and lash out at anything and every- 
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thing within range of his bat. After all, he reasoned, 
his idol Joe Medwick had done all right going after 
bad pitches. Yet Berra's uncontrolled tendency to 
swing at bad balls has a sounder basis than mere hero- 
worship or stubbornness. Yogi loves to hit. When 
the Yankees are at bat, Yogi can hardly wait for his 
turn to rush up to the plate and begin flailing away. 
Once he was so anxious to get up he went to the plate 
unmindful of the fact that he still had on his cumber 
some catcher's shin guards. 

As might be expected, the incessant battle between 
Harris and Berra to overcome the bad-ball tendency 
was responsible for another in what was to become a 
long list of Yogi-isms. In pleading for Berra to wait 
for a good pitch at the plate, Manager Harris is re 
ported to have repeated the admonition for Yogi to 
think while batting. Yogi, so the story goes, gave the 
advice one brief trial. He went up to the plate deter 
mined to follow his manager's advice. Ingloriously, 
he struck out. Reportedly, Yogi came back to the 
bench muttering something to the effect that how was 
a fellow supposed to hit and think at the same time? 

At the conclusion of Yogi's rookie year, the Yankees 
found themselves in the World Series against the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Again, as he had all season, Berra 
commuted between catching and the outfield. When 
he was behind the plate, the fleet Brooklyn base-run 
ners gave him a bad time. In those days, Yogi's catch 
ing was, at best, unpolished. Knowing it, the Dodgers 
took every possible advantage. Jackie Robinson, Pee 
Wee Reese 2 and the other Dodger base-runners stole 

3 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Tenth Series. 
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almost at will on Yogi. However, the Series had Its 
compensating moment of glory for the sweating Yan 
kee catcher. Although in six Series games Yogi made 
but three hits in nineteen times at bat and wound up 
with a poor .158 average, one of the three hits went 
into the record books. On October 2, 1947, Yogi 
Berra became the first player in the history of the 
World Series to hit a home run as a pinch hitter. 

In view of Berra's defensive shortcomings, it is 
worthwhile to note that during the regular season he 
tied a major-league record by making an unassisted 
double play as a catcher. It happened in a June 15 
game against the St. Louis Browns. 

Following the World Series of 1947, Yogi Berra 
went home to St. Louis. He renewed acquaintances 
with the gang on Elizabeth Street, slept a lot and 
played some golf. One morning, after a round of golf, 
Yogi stopped by Biggie Garagnani's restaurant, jointly 
owned by Biggie and Stan Musial, the outstanding 
star of the St. Louis Cardinals. In the restaurant that 
day, Yogi noticed an unusually pretty waitress he had 
not seen there before. Her name was Carmen Short 
and she had come to St. Louis from Salem, Missouri. 
Yogi wanted to meet the attractive waitress, but he 
never seemed able to summon sufficient courage. 
Finally, his old friend Joe Garagiola came to the res 
cue. Joe and his girl arranged a double date for a 
hockey game with Yogi. Biggie Garagnani asked Car 
men if she would go along. A little over a year later, 
on January 26, 1949, Yogi and Carmen were married. 
Joe Garagiola was their best man. Later, when Joe 
and Audrie Ross, who had been the other girl along 
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on the double date, were married, Yogi returned the 
favor by serving as his buddie's best man. 

Yogi was still an outfielder-catcher during the 1948 
season. He had a good year, hitting .305 and driv 
ing in ninety-eight runs in 125 games, but the Yan 
kees did not get into the World Series. They finished 
third that year, behind the pennant-winning Cleve 
land Indians and the runner-up Boston Red Sox. In 
1949 Casey Stengel took over as Yankee manager, and 
by winning just three more games than they had been 
able to do the year before, the team finished the sea 
son in first place* Again the Brooklyn Dodgers fur 
nished the World Series opposition, and again the 
Yankees defeated their cross town rivals for the 1949 
championship. 

There was marked improvement in Berra's catching 
that year. There was good reason for it. Bill Dickey, 
the former Yankee catching star, returned to the team 
as a coach. One of his principal jobs during the season 
was to work with Berra. He spent hours with Yogi, 
teaching him to go down on both knees for the low, 
into-the-dirt pitches that had given him so much trou 
ble. Until Dickey took over his instruction, Yogi had 
tried to block the breaking, skidding balls on one 
knee. Dickey also worked with Yogi's handling of 
pitchers to such an extent that Berra caught youngsters 
Bob Porterfield and Tommy Byrne to one-hit games. 
Yogi reaped the rewards of Dickey's patient teaching 
by leading American League catchers in double plays 
with eighteen. For the first time in his career, he 
played in the major-league All-Star Game. 

Yogi finished the 1949 season under the handicap 
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of a painful, although not serious, injury. He broke 
his thumb in August and was forced out of the line-up 
for several weeks. When he returned, the base of the 
thumb was still severely swollen. He wound up the 
year hitting .277. He tied for sixth place in the Amer 
ican League in runs-batted-in with ninety-one and 
was tied for ninth in home runs with twenty. On 
December 8, Yogi and Carmen Berra became the par 
ents of a boy. He was named Lawrence Allen. 

Yogi's parents still lived in the same house on Eliza 
beth Street, and after the baseball season Yogi had 
considerable remodeling done to the home. A few 
years earlier, when poor health had forced his father 
to stop work, Yogi had been able to tell him to quit 
permanently and not worry about it. For a time dur 
ing the winter of 1949, Yogi worked as greeter in a 
local restaurant. In between times he kept in shape 
by bowling, shooting an occasional round of golf and 
playing with a local soccer team. 

The 1950 season was unquestionably Yogi's finest to 
date. For the second year, he played in the annual 
All-Star Game. With teammate Phil Rizzuto he made 
the Associated Press All-Star team and the United 
Press American League All-Star team. He was picked 
on the American League Ail-American baseball team 
selected for Look magazine by the baseball broad 
casters and telecasters of the United States. His .320 
batting average and 123 runs-batted-in were key fac 
tors in the Yankees' successful defense of their Ameri 
can League pennant. 

For the better part of the 1950 season, the Yankees 
and the other American League clubs trailed the first- 
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place Detroit Tigers. Then, late in the season, the New 
Yorkers made their move. They caught and passed the 
Tigers. A three-game series between the two teams, 
which opened on August 22, clearly foretold events 
that lay ahead. In the first game of the crucial set, 
Yogi hit a home run, a triple, and two singles and 
drove in six runs as the Yankees blasted Hal White 
and relief pitcher Bill Connelly for a 13-6 triumph. 
The next afternoon, Berra delighted a Stadium gather 
ing in New York with a decisive two-run homer off 
Hank Borowy. For the second day in a row, the Yan 
kees won, this time by a 7-5 margin. Again, in the last 
;game of the series, Berra hit another home run, his 
third in three days. During the season, Yogi broke 
Bill Dickey's all-time Yankee catching mark of 137 
games. On September 20, Berra caught his 138th 
v game of the season. Through that date, he had caught 
in all but six of his team's games. In the opinion of his 
teammates, Yogi Berra was the most improved player 
in the league. Always a dangerous hitter, Berra was 
also doing a fine job of catching. The experiment to 
make an outfielder of him had died with the 1948 
season. 

Berra took a leading role in the World Series of 
1950. In the October classic with the Philadelphia 
Phillies, a Series made more noteworthy by the excel 
lence of its tight pitching than by any outbreak of 
extra-base hitting, Yogi got one of the only two home 
runs in the Series. Teammate Joe DiMaggio got the 
other one. Yogi's blow came in the fourth and final 
game at Yankee Stadium. In the sixth inning, he 
cracked a Jim Konstanty pitch into the right-field 
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stands for his second World Series home run. He 
drove in two runs, teamed with first baseman Johnny 
Mize 3 for an important double play and handled 
rookie left-handed pitcher Whitey Ford to a brilliant 
5-2 victory. Both Phillies runs, which were unearned, 
came in the ninth inning when left fielder Gene 
Woodling dropped a two-out, two-on fly ball. 

In the first game of the Series, played at Shibe Park 
in Philadelphia, Yogi caught Vic Raschi to a 1-0, two- 
hit victory. The following day, as the Yankees made it 
two straight triumphs on Joe DiMaggio's dramatic 
tenth-inning home run off youthful Robin Roberts, 
Berra was again behind the plate, this time calling the 
pitches for Allie Reynolds. The third game of the 
Series was played in New York There, as left-hander 
Ed Lopat threw a 3-2 win in the faces of the subdued 
Phillies, Berra was again behind the plate for the full 
nine innings. This time, in sharp contrast to Berra's 
first World Series that of 1947 with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers enemy base-runners stole but one base on 
catcher Berra. 

Yogi Berra accepts the honors and recognition that 
come his way with becoming modesty. An incident 
from the 1947 season is a good illustration. That year 
home-town fans gave the popular catcher a Yogi Berra 
Night during a Yankee visit to Sportsman's Park for a 
series with the Browns. There were the customary 
gifts and speeches, after which the honored guest of 
the evening was called to the microphone for a few 
words. Yogi dutifully trundled forth and spoke his 
bit. Rejoining his teammates in the Yankee dugout, 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
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he found the players doubled up with laughter. 
At first Yogi couldn't understand their amusement. 
Finally one of his mates stopped laughing long enough 
to ask him a question. "Do you know what you just 
said to all those people?" he managed between chuck 
les. Berra shook his head. "You said, *I want to thank 
everybody who made this night necessary/ " the 
player grinned. 

The fact that Yogi should have said that he wanted 
to thank everybody who had made this night possible 
made not the slightest difference to his fans. They 
loved him still. 



YOGI BERRA 
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CHAPTER III 

JAMES (JIMMY) DEMARET 
The Rainbow of the Links 

* 1 ^HE annual Masters' Golf Tournament is one of 
JL the feature events of the tournament season. Par 
ticipation in the blue ribbon event is on an invita 
tional basis, for only the finest professionals and a 
handful of top amateur players are selected for the 
tourney's starting field. Held each year at the Augusta 
National Golf Club, in the heart of Georgia, the tour 
nament attracts the biggest "names" in the game. 

The 1950 tournament was no exception. Among the 
competitors teeing off on a cold, blustery April day 
were such stars as Slammin* Sammy Snead, the leading 
money-winner of the previous year; Dr. Gary Middle- 
coff, the golfing dentist who had won the National 
Open in June of 1949; and Jim Ferrier, the big, hard 
hitting Australian professional. 

Little Ben Hogan was there, making a game come 
back from his near-fatal automobile accident. Lord 
Byron Nelson 1 came, semi-retired but still "enough 
of an old war horse to come galloping forth for some 
thing as big as the Masters'. Lloyd Mangrum, Lawson 

1 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Ninth Series. 
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Little 2 and Gene Sarazen 3 were there. The amateurs 
were represented by Frank Stranahan, 1950 winner 
of the British Amateur Championship, Charlie Coe 
and Dick Chapman. At the time, Coe was American 
Amateur Champion. 

It was the most star-studded field of crack tourna 
ment golfers that could be assembled. A few days be 
fore the widely publicized test was to get under way, 
the players began slipping into town for pre-tourna- 
ment practice rounds. Putting accuracy was tempered 
to razor sharpness. The championship layout was care 
fully inspected, practically blade by blade, by the 
grim-featured contestants. As time for the start of play 
drew near, the atmosphere was charged with an under 
current of excitement one could almost feel. Then, 
just a few hours before the opening day's matches be 
gan, the air of hushed expectancy was rudely shattered. 
The puncture weapon was a vocal needle wielded by 
Jimmy Demaret, the colorful professional golfer from 
Ojai, California. 

One of the best-liked players in the game, Demaret 
blithely arose and addressed a locker-room of fellow 
tournament pros something like this. "Gentlemen/* 
he said expansively, "you ere invited to rest your eyes 
upon the first three-time winner in the history of 
the Masters'. Gentlemen," twinkling blue eyes swept 
the room, "I feel another one coming on." A witness 
to the historic pronouncement was Bob Gibson, the 
editor of the P.G.A. magazine, Professional Golfer. 
Texas-born Jimmy Demaret had already won two pre- 

9 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fifth Series. 
See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fourth Series. 
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vious Masters' Tournaments, a record he shared with 
Horton Smith and Byron Nelson. Demaret's victories 
had come in 1940 and in 1947. 

Derisive jeers from Demaret's listeners assailed his 
ears. Among other things, there were joking, yet 
pointed, allusions to his age. Jimmy took the kidding 
good-naturedly. Then he went out and began to play 
championship golf. 

At the end of the first day's rounds, he stood one 
stroke in back of the tournament leader, Skee Riegel. 
Demaret's 33 on the front nine, coupled with a 37 on 
the back nine, gave him a total of 70, which was two* 
strokes under par. Sam Snead shot a 71; Ben Hogan, 
a 73; Gary Middlecoff, a 75. 

On the second day an exhibition of superb putting 
by Jim Ferrier thrust Demaret and the other local 
favorites well into the background. Despite a par 
round of 72, Demaret found himself practically elimi 
nated from tournament consideration. He was five 
strokes in back of Ferrier, and the tournament was. 
half over. On the third day, the weather improved. 
Jimmy shot his third round of par golf or better, 
but Fenier's putter stayed hot. With the last day's 
matches coming up, Ferrier held a two-stroke lead 
over little Ben Hogan, a four-stroke margin over 
Demaret and Byron Nelson and a five-stroke advantage 
over Sam Snead. The rest of the field trailed far be 
hind. Obviously, what outside threat remained to Fer 
rier would come from one of four golfers Nelson, 
Demaret, Hogan or Snead. But Hogan's legs were 
weakening and Nelson's chance was an outside one. 

When on the following morning Demaret showed 
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up at the first tee for his final round, he appeared to 
be without a care in the world. Attired jauntily in 
three distinct shades of green, he chatted and joked 
with the small portion of the day's gallery that had 
elected to follow him around. The majority of the 
<day*s turnout of 18,000 was waiting for Jim Ferrier, 
the tournament leader, a late starter on this final day. 

Perhaps the limited size of his audience aided Dem- 
aret. Playing in championship style, he birdied the 
eighth and ninth holes to go under par for the out 
nine. He birdied the thirteenth, missed the four 
teenth, but then came back to get another birdie on 
the fifteenth hole. Here his second shot was over the 
green, but Jimmie chipped back beautifully to within 
five feet of the pin. Another fine chip shot saved him 
on the sixteenth, a water-hole. His drive carried over 
the green; however, he more than made up for that 
by holing out a chip shot from thirty feet away. Play 
ing smoothly and without any visible trace of pressure, 
he took pars on the last two holes to record a brilliant 
three-under-par 69. 

Meanwhile, what of Ferrier? He had scorched the 
first nine with a brilliant 34. That meant that in order 
to beat Jimmy Demaret's 69, which had already been 
posted, Ferrier needed but a 38 on the back nine 
holes. When he quickly shot par on the tenth, elev 
enth and twelfth holes, the championship and the end 
of the tournament appeared to be in sight. Even a 
bogie six on the thirteenth, on which his tee shot fell 
into the creek, created little more than a ripple of in 
terest. After a par on the easy fifteenth, even the most 
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die-hard Demaret rooter had to concede that the tour 
nament was all over. 

But then, suddenly, Ferrier was in trouble bad 
trouble. On the par-three sixteenth, his tee shot 
landed near the pin. Instead of dying, it skidded off 
the back edge of the green, leaving Ferrier with a dif 
ficult downhill chip shot. Missing that one, he wound 
up with a four. Still, he had only to shoot par on the 
last two holes to tie Demaret. But, despite tremen 
dous drives on the seventeenth and eighteenth, Fer 
rier could not do it. A sand trap and three putts on 
the eighteenth proved his undoing. True to his pre 
diction, Jimmy Demaret became the first golfer in his 
tory to win three Masters* Tournaments. 

Jimmy Demaret was born in Houston, Texas, the 
tenth of May, 1910. The third of five boys in the fam 
ily, Jimmy was the only one to turn to golf at an early 
age. His father, who was of French extraction, sup 
ported his sizable family by working as a carpenter. 

Jimmy attended the Thomson School in Houston 
and the Robert E. Lee Elementary School. At North- 
side High, he was a letter-winner in four sports 
swimming, golf, football and baseball. He was a 
quarterback in football, and a shortstop on the base 
ball team that won the Houston city championship. 

Jimmy's first contact with golf was as a caddy at the 
various clubs and courses in and around Houston. At 
thirteen, he carried golf bags nearly as big as himself. 
He worked weekdays, Sundays and holidays. The few 
dollars he picked up caddying were nothing compared 
to the instruction through observation he received. 
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Jimmy watched each golfer for whom he caddled. 
And, invariably, he learned something. From the 
good players, there were pointers on how to play this 
or that shot correctly; how to pivot; how to shift his 
weight easily to bring the desired controlled smooth 
ness and power into his swing. From the poor players, 
the duffers, he received numerous object lessons in 
how not to do certain things. When the other kids of 
his age were learning about the War of 1812 and the 
French Revolution, young Demaret was discovering 
for himself the smothering effect that too much right 
hand imparts to a wood shot. 

When he was only sixteen, Jimmy received a help 
ing hand from a native Texan. The late Jack Burke, 
justly famed as one of the finest teachers in the game, 
took Jimmy on as his assistant at the River Oaks Club. 
Thereafter, the youth's already remarkably developed 
game made even more rapid advancement. He played 
constantly, with Burke generally at his shoulder advis 
ing, instructing and encouraging him. Prior to work 
ing for Burke, Jimmy had been an assistant to Carl 
Baker, professional at Houston's Herman Park Golf 
Club. Later, when he was eighteen, he worked for 
John Bredemus, a golf architect who laid out many of 
the leading courses in Texas and New Mexico. Brede 
mus literally taught Jimmy the game from the ground 
up. He learned a good deal about the layout and con 
struction of golf courses, knowledge that in later years 
helped his game considerably. 

In the early thirties there were not too many tour 
naments in which the local professionals could pick 
up prize money. Nevertheless, Jimmy stuck with his 
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golf. On the side, he sang a bit. He has a fine, pleas 
ing voice. At one time he seriously considered a ca 
reer as a crooner. The late Ben Bernie, who had heard 
Jimmy sing, offered him a job with his band. Demaret 
was grateful, but he declined with thanks. 

But travelling around the country and playing In 
the various large and small tournaments is an expen 
sive occupation, particularly so for a young, relatively 
unknown golfer. In those days Jimmy could not com 
mand the appearance money guaranteed the Hagens, 
Revoltas and Armours. He had to pay as he went, 
scrimping and saving and squeezing nickels in order 
to buy gasoline for his car and still have something left 
over to pay for food and shelter. Happily, Ben Bernie 
came to Jimmy's help. He let Jimmy sing with his 
band during an engagement in Galveston. The money 
Demaret earned with Bernie's band came in handy 
during his 1935 winter tour. Bernie put up some of 
his own money to send Jimmy to Sacramento and Agua 
Caliente, and he dug up two more cash backers, too. 

In 1935 Jimmy Demaret played in his first official 
tournament, the Texas P.G.A. Surprisingly, he won 
it. He went to Sacramento, California, for the Open 
and took third-place money. He came in fourth in the 
Agua Caliente tournament. Beaten in the first round 
of the national P.G.A. championship, he found him 
self with $750 in prize money from his first modest 
step into tournament golf. 

Jimmy did not get out on the tournament trail very 
much in the years that followed. In 1936 he again 
took on the big-name professionals in the P.G.A. 
championship. Again he was beaten in the first round. 
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In 1937 he tied for fourth-place money in the Houston 
Open with a score of 285. For the third consecutive 
year, he was beaten in the first round of the P.G.A. 
championship. Nevertheless, he managed to improve 
his shaky financial standing by making a guest appear 
ance on the Sammy Kaye radio show. In the audience 
that night were representatives of a nationally-known 
sporting goods company who specialized in golf equip 
ment. They were impressed by the hold Demaret's 
magnetic personality had on the studio audience. Be 
fore Jimmy had finished singing, they had decided to 
sign him as a player-representative. He became the 
MacGregor Company's first subsidized player. In 
1950, nearly thirteen years later, he was still with the 
same outfit. 

Jimmy had been building up good will and making 
friends for a number of years. Finally, in 1938, he 
shot into the national golfing limelight. His score of 
218 gave him a tie for sixth in the fifty-four-hole Kan 
sas City Open. Teamed with Lawson Little, he tied 
for sixth in the Inverness International Tournament. 
He came in fourth in the Houston Open. But it was 
his victory in the San Francisco Match Play Tourna 
ment that made his name prominent. 

In the first round of the competition Jimmy de 
feated National Open Champion Olin Dutra. Then, 
in order, he eliminated Vic Ghezzi, Emil Mashie and 
Henry Picard. His opponent in the finals was Sam 
Snead. Despite some terrible weather, Jimmy came 
home a winner, four and three. 

The emergence of the colorful Demaret as a win 
ning, big-name professional was joyously received 
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both by the press and by the promoters and sponsors 
of the nation's leading tournaments. Jimmy was the 
answer to their prayers. His ready smile and engag 
ing personality, his penchant for golfing attire that 
included variations of every hue in the rainbow and, 
of course, his rapidly-improving game indicated that 
here, at last, was the popular idol to take the place of 
Walter Hagen. Demaret had color-plus, and he Was 
a crowd pleaser. Wherever he played, he attracted 
larger and larger portions of the gallery. One reason 
for this was his pleasant, easy manner with Spectators. 
Unlike the majority of tournament golfers, who play 
as though they regarded a smile as something to be 
avoided at all costs, Jimmy expresses in his game his 
tremendous zest for living. "You're a long time dead/' 
Demaret has been quoted as saying, "so enjoy life while 
you can." 

Although fellow tournament players freeze at the 
whirr of a camera in the hands of a galleryite, this 
sound brings forth the famed Demaret grin in all its 
glory. The engaging Demaret jokes, kids, wisecracks 
with and willingly poses for those who follow the 
tournament players. In doing so, he is being as natu 
ral as he is shrewd. A large public following undoubt 
edly means money in his pockets, but the fact remains 
that Jimmy likes people. Numerous locker-rooms 
across the country have resounded to the pleasant 
Demaret voice raised in song. For when Jimmy has 
completed a gruelling round of tournament golf, he 
likes to relax with his opponents and the golf writers 
who travel the tournament trails. His relations with 
the working press go beyond mere admiration and re- 
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spect. The sportswriters are genuinely fond of Jimmy. 
Invariably he is accorded "a good press." 

As his golf earnings have increased, so have the ma 
terial expressions of his generosity. Jimmy is a lavish 
host and an inveterate check-grabber. He is among 
the game's leading tippers. Most professionals pay a 
caddy seven dollars a day, but Demaret gives his boy 
ten dollars. In 1939, when he won the Los Angeles 
Open, he tipped his caddy $150 out of his prize money. 

Through the years, his wardrobe has continued to 
beggar description. Outlandish colors are the Dem 
aret trademark. His fellow professionals refer to him 
as "Rainbow/' and the name fits him as well as his 
dozens of pairs of slacks and shoes, and his suits, hats 
and jackets. He has played in every costume from red, 
white and blue to the combination of chartreuse, 
peach and purple that adorned his sturdy, compact 
form during the 1949 Ryder Cup Matches. 

Jimmy is married to the former Idella Adams. They 
have one child, a daughter, Peggy. 

Demaret J s first Masters* triumph came in 1940. He 
started the year inauspiciously enough, tying for elev 
enth in the Los Angeles Open, the tournament he had 
won the preceding winter. But then his game became 
"hot." He won the Oakland Open, the San Francisco 
Match Play Tournament and the Western Open. He 
won at New Orleans and at St. Petersburg. Occasion 
ally, he slipped. He tied for fifteenth in the Bing 
Crosby Invitational Tournament and finished thir 
teenth in the Goodall Round Robin. But for the first 
time, he was among the country's leading money-win 
ners. Demaret's earnings of $8,652 placed him fourth 
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among tournament golfers. The following year saw 
his golf winnings fall off somewhat. In 1941 Jimmy 
earned $5,018 to place ninth among the money-win 
ners. One reason for the diminished returns may have 
been a tour of sixteen South American countries 
which he undertook in company with Sam Snead. 
Demaret won the Argentine Open. Although beaten 
again in the first round of the P.G.A. championship, 
Jimmy teamed with Ben Hogan to win the Inverness 
Four-Ball. 

In 1942, Demaret got as far as the P.G.A. semifinals 
before he was eliminated from the tournament. He 
also travelled extensively for the U.S.O. He played 
over fifty exhibitions for the organization dedicated to 
the entertainment of America's armed forces. Very 
soon thereafter, Jimmy himself was in uniform. A 
Naval Athletic Specialist, First Class, he spent the bet 
ter part of three years in service. He received his dis 
charge in 1945 and returned almost immediately to 
tournament golf. Understandably, it took him a while 
to get his game back to pre-war sharpness. His best 
showing for the year was in the Glen Garden Invita 
tional Tournament where his score of 281 was good for 
second money. He was twentieth in the Texas Open, 
sixth in the Corpus Christi Open, seventh in the 
Tulsa Open, tenth in the Atlanta Open and eleventh 
in the Pensacola Open. 

By 1946, Jimmy was ready to pick up where he had 
left off nearly four years before. He won several big 
tournaments and was generally among the top finish 
ers of those he did not win* He came in first in the 
Miami Four-Ball Tournament where he was again 
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teamed with Ben Hogan. He was runner-up in the 
Jacksonville Open, in the Charlotte Open and in the 
Atlanta Invitational Tournament. He and Hogan cap 
tured the Inverness Four-BalL In the P.G.A. cham 
pionship, Jimmy got as far as the semifinals. His earn 
ings of $19,406.51 made him the fourth highest 
money-winner in the United States. 

Brilliant as that record had been, Jimmy topped it 
in 1947. Enjoying his greatest year in tournament 
golf, he won six major tournaments the Tucson 
Open,, the St. Petersburg Open, the Masters' (for the 
second time), the Miami Four-Ball (again with 
Hogan), the Inverness Four-Ball (also with Ben 
Hogan) and the Miami Open. He jumped his golf 
earnings to $27,936. 83, thus becoming the country's 
top money-winner. He played on the victorious Ryder 
Cup team. In the matches which were played over the 
Portland,, Oregon, Golf Club, Jimmy twice defeated 
his British opponents- He and partner Ben Hogan 
won, two and one, over the British pair of Jimrny 
Adams and Max: Faulkner. In his singles match, 
Demaret was a three-and-two conqueror of Dai Rees. 
Jimmy concluded his most successful year by being 
named winner of the Vardon Trophy, awarded to the 
professional golfer with the lowest eighteen-hole av- 
etage for tournament play. Demaret's mark, 69.80, 
barely shaded the 69.84 recorded by Ben Hogan* 

Despite his success and the increasing demands 
which were being made on his time, Jimmy did not 
lose the opportunity to befriend young golfers., He 
worked a good bit with Jack Burke, Jr., the son of 
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Jimmy's first employer. Young Burke was then a 
promising newcomer. 

But Bemaret's friendly nature was expressed in 
other places besides the nation's golf courses. There 
was, for example, a hunting trip on which Demaret 
was present. According to the story, Jimmy's compare 
ions were both amused and horrified to come upon 
the stocky golfer in a forest clearing calmly firing 
straight up into the air while a surprised deer within 
open view fled for the concealment and safety of the 
surrounding forest. 

One of Jimmy's experiences in the 1950 Tarn 
O'Shanter Tournament gives perhaps the best clue 
to his true nature. Remember that in this tournament 
at Chicago Jimmy was playing under the kind of pres 
sure that has caused lesser golfers to crack completely* 
The incident illustrates how Jimmy's keen sense of 
humor and complete naturalness have enabled him 
to laugh his way out of situations that might have 
made other professionals blow up completely. 

Jimmy had come to the tournament as the only 
three-time winner of the Masters'. He had won the 
International Open Golf Tournament in Mexico and 
the $10,000 North Fulton Open, the latter with a 
magnificent five-under-par score of 66 for the final 
eighteen holes. In the third round of the tournament, 
he had shot a 64 the greatest round of competitive 
golf played over the North Fulton course in Atlanta, 
At Chicago, he was one of the heavy, pre-tournament 
favorites definitely a man to be watched. 

But in the Tarn O'Shanter tournament, his down- 
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fall came early. During the second round of play, on 
the 250-yard eighth hole, Jimmy's drive was on the 
green. His first putt, from eighteen feet away, was 
near-perfect. For a moment, the ball appeared to go 
Into the cup. Then, at the last second, it dipped over 
the rim and spun away a distance of two or three feet. 
Coolly, Jimmy stepped up and stroked the ball, this 
time a foot back past the hole. The gallery stared in 
disbelief. Demaret putted again, and again the ball 
avoided the hole. The little white object seemed pos 
sessed. His fourth putt went awry. The ball mocked 
him from three feet away. But right-handed Jimmy 
Demaret had an answer for that. In a deprecating ges 
ture at his wretched putting, he calmly turned the 
putter around in his hands and tapped the ball in 
from the left side. 

In 1948 Jimmy finished third among the nation's 
top money-winners with net earnings of $23,699.99. 
Ben Hogan and Lloyd Mangrum placed ahead of him. 
Probably Demaret's peak of individual brilliance was 
attained during an exhibition match in Minneapolis. 
He and partner George Fazio recorded a better ball 
score of 59 fifteen strokes under par! During the 
eighteen-hole round, Jimmy had ten birdies. His 
partner had five. 

Demaret broke the Open scoring record that year, 
and finished the runner-up for his troubles. Jimmy's 
score topped the former mark by three strokes. But 
Ben Hogan went him two better. He lowered the old 
mark by five strokes. 

One of Jimmy's 1949 victories was achieved at Phoe 
nix, where he won the Open, defeating Ben Hogan in 
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an eighteen-hole playoff, 67 to 70. He was runner-up to 
Hogan in the Long Beach, California, Open and to 
Johnny Palmer in the World Championship Tourna 
ment at Tarn O'Shanter. Tournaments won in 1950, 
apart from those already mentioned, included the 
Phoenix Open and the Ben Hogan Open. In the 
$40,000 mid-century P.G.A. Championship at Scioto 
Country Club, Columbus, Ohio, he lost in the semi 
finals to Chandler Harper, the eventual winner. It 
marked Jimmy's fourth time in five years in the tour 
nament quarter-finals. An interesting oddity lies in 
the fact that each year the man who has beaten Dem- 
aret has gone on to win the tournament. In 1946 and 
1948 it was Ben Hogan and in 1949, Sam Snead. 

For his feat of becoming the first golfer in history 
to win three Masters' Tournaments, Jimmy was named 
the April winner of the $10,000 Hickok Professional 
Athlete of the Year competition. 

Jimmy's continued success among the toughest golf 
ing competition is partly explained by his ability to 
make necessary changes and adjustments in his game. 
For nearly ten years he has been consistently among 
the world's leading professionals. That in itself is 
quite a record. 

In 1950, Jimmy revealed that he had altered his 
backswing. The discovery was brought to light when 
golf writers and Demaret's fellow professionals were 
surprised to see twenty and thirty yards consistently 
being added to his wood shots. Normally, as one 
grows older, there is an accompanying loss of distance 
to shots made with the longer irons and woods. 

Demaret's explanation for his sudden success in 
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achieving greater distance was simply a matter of 
sound mathematics. Once he had passed his thirtieth 
year, Jimmy discovered a progressive shortening in 
the length o his backswing. Accompanying this was 
a similar loss of distance in his longer shots. Jimmy 
worked at the problem until he > -i a proven and sat 
isfactory solution. What he came ap with was some 
thing called a "triple-press." Basically, the triple- 
press accomplished a corrective increase in the length 
of his backswing through the release o body tension. 
Once he was relaxed in body as well as in mind, Jimmy 
found himself getting new distance on his tee shots. 

The May, 1950 issue of the P.G.A. magazine, Pro 
fessional Golfer,, has on its cover a picture of a grin 
ning Jimmy Demarec pulling a slightly surprised 
rabbit out of the cup on the eighteenth hole at 
Augusta, the site of his third Masters' triumph. His 
costume is described as being composed of "fluores 
cent purple slacks and purple and pink shoes." The 
meaning of the picture is obvious. Throughout his 
lengthy and honorable golfing career, the fun-loving 
JDemaret has pulled numerous rabbits out of as many 
hats. His success, nevertheless, has its basis in many 
years of self-sacrifice and hard work and practice. Al 
though the way for him has not always been easy, 
Jimmy Demaret has somehow managed to have an 
awfully good time at whatever he has done. He loves 
life, and perhaps it is not stretching fancy too far to 
say that, in its turn, life loves him. 
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JAMES DESVSARET 

Born Houston, Texas; May 10, 1910 

1935 winner, Texas P.G.A. 
third, Sacramento Open 
fourth, Agua Caliente 
won $750 

1936 beaten, first round, P.G.A. championship 

1937 tied fourth, Houston Open 

1938 winner, San Francisco match play 
sixth, Inverness Invitational 
fourth, Houston Open 

won $2,380 

1939 winner, Los Angeles Open 
tied eighth, Oakland Open 

1940 tied eleventh, Los Angeles Open 
winner, Oakland Open 

winner, San Francisco match pl^y 
winner, Western Open 
winner, New Orleans Open 
winner, St. Petersburg Open 
winner, Masters' Tournament 
fourth money-winner, $8,652 

1941 winner, Inverness Four-ball (teamed with Ben Hogan) 
tied fourth, Texas Open 

third, Harlingen Open 
ninth money-winner, $5,018 

1942 semi-finalist P.G.A. championship 

1943 seventh, Chicago Victory Open 

1944 22nd, Philadelphia Inquirer Invitational 

1945 20th, Texas Open 

sixth, Corpus Christi Open 
seventh, Tulsa Open 

1946 fourth, Los Angeles Open 
winner, Tucson Open 

winner, Miami Four-ball (teamed with JBen Hogan) 
runner-up, Jacksonville Open 
runner-up, Charlotte Open 
sixth, Masters' Tournament 
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third, Western Open 

winner, Inverness Four-ball (teamed with Ben Hogan) 

semi-finalist, P.G.A. championship 

fourth money -winner, $19,406.51 

1947 runner-up, Richmond Open 
fourth, Phoenix Open 
winner, Tucson Open 
winner, St. Petersburg Open 

winner, Miami Four-ball (teamed with Ben Hogan) 

winner, Masters' Tournament 

fourth, Goodall Round Robin 

winner, Inverness Four-ball (teamed with Ben Hogan) 

fourth, Western Open 

runner-up, Albuquerque Open 

runner-up, Atlanta Open 

third, Reading Open 

winner, Miami Open 

leading money- winner, $27,936.83 

winner, Vardon Trophy 

member 7 Ryder Cup team 

1948 runner-up, Richmond Open 
runner-up, Phoenix Open 
runner-up, Texas Open 
runner-up, Rio Grande Open 
winner, Albuquerque Open 
runner-up, U.S. Open 

winner, Inverness Four-ball (teamed with Ben Hogan) 

tied fourth, Western Open 

winner, St. Paul Open 

third money-winner, $23,699.99 

1949 tied third, Los Angeles Open 
third, Bing Crosby Individual 
runner-up, Long Beach Open 
winner, Phoenix Open 

tied third, Western Open 

quarter-finalist, P.G.A. Championship 

fifth money winner, $17,067.40 (as of August 22) 

member, Ryder Cup team 

1950 winner, Ben Hogan Open 
runner-up, Texas Open 

runner-up, Greensboro Open Invitational 

winner, Masters' Tournament 

winner, Atlanta Open 

fourth, Cavalier Specialists Open 

seventh money -winner, $16,268.16 
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CHAPTER IV 

WALTER (WALT) DROPO 
Slugging First Baseman of the Red Sox 

ONE afternoon during the summer of 1942, teams 
of two relatively small New England colleges 
were involved in a baseball game. There was nothing 
particularly arresting or unusual about the contest. 
The teams, representing Springfield College and the 
University of Connecticut, played the game on the 
home grounds of the Springfield nine. The outcome of 
the particular game has been long since forgotten. 
Very likely the score received little more than passing 
notice in the great Boston daily newspapers. After all, 
the Red Sox and the Braves were in the midst of their 
respective major-league pennant races, and who in 
Boston cared about a couple of out-of-town colleges? 
As a matter of fact, the Red Sox cared enough about 
the small-time college game to have a representative 
on hand. Neil Mahoney, the highly respected scout 
for the Boston club, betook himself to Springfield on 
the afternoon in question for the express purpose of 
looking over one of the players in the University of 
Connecticut line-up. The boy Mahoney wanted to see 
perform was the team's catcher. His name was Milt 

67 
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Dropo and he was reported to be of potential major- 
league calibre. 

But Mahoney didn't see much of Milton Dropo. 
Having arrived at the site of the game, the Red Sox 
scout took one look at the Connecticut players and 
promptly forgot all about the purpose of his visit. 
All Mahoney 's attention was taken up by a big, rangy 
first baseman. This surehanded young collegian had 
all the natural ability and poise that is the sure stamp 
of the successful professional baseball player. At the 
plate, he had right-handed hitting power that excited 
the Boston scout even more. Walt Dropo, for he was 
the Connecticut first baseman that day, did not sign 
a Boston Red Sox contract until nearly five years 
later. Yet from that day on he was almost constantly 
in Mahoney's thoughts. If ever there was a sure-fire 
major-league prospect, this boy was it. Mahoney men 
tally filed away Dropo's name for future reference and 
went about his business. 

As was the case with millions of their fellow coun 
trymen, World War II interrupted the plans of the 
Dropo brothers. In June of 1943, at the conclusion 
of the academic year, Walt and Milt joined the Army 
of the United States. Milt was an infantryman; Walt, 
a member of the engineer corps. In 1943 Walt made 
his second impression on the Boston Red Sox. This 
time the results were even more satisfactory and con 
vincing. On an off-day the Red Sox came out to Camp 
Devens to play an exhibition game with the army post 
team. The American Leaguers lost that game, 3-1. 
Again a smoothly coordinated first baseman aroused 
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the Interest of the Red Sox. Joe Cronin, 1 currently 
the general manager of the Red Sox, saw Walt Dropo 
play that day. And, like scout Mahoney, Cronin liked 
what he saw. 

Let's look ahead four years. It is June, 1947, in Bos 
ton a bright, balmy day. Although the man in the 
street does not realize It, this is a day that will figure 
importantly in the future plans and successes of the 
Boston Red Sox. For on this particular sunny day, 
scout Neil Mahoney brought his one-man pursuit of 
the giant Connecticut college first baseman to a suc 
cessful conclusion. Walt Dropo signed a contract with 
the Red Sox organization. Mahoney proudly brought 
his find around to Fenway Park, the home of the Red 
Sox. It wasn't long before Dropo was hustled into a 
uniform and shoved out onto the field to show what 
he could do. He gave a convincing demonstration. 
Facing Boston batting-practice pitcher Paul Schrei- 
ber, Dropo banged a succession of pitches into, on top 
of and over the famed left-field fence at Fenway Park. 
The scattering of people in the park that day nudged 
one another in excited anticipation. Apparently, 
after a lapse of several years, the Red Sox had found 
their "new" Jimmy Foxx in the free-swinging young 
giant from neighboring Connecticut. Dropo was just 
what the Sox had needed for years a hard-hitting, 
right-handed, swinging first baseman whose particular 
talents could be fitted perfectly to the physical pecu 
liarities of Fenway Park. 

Attainment of major-league stardom for Dropo was 

1 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Ninth Series. 
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not quite that easy. Before the boy made good, he had 
to go through the bitter, soul-testing experience of 
twice being an out-and-out failure. He failed miser 
ably in his first test with the Red Sox. He failed just 
as badly with the Boston club's triple-A Louisville 
farm team. 

Walter Dropo was born January 30, 1923, in the 
little town of Moosup, Connecticut. He was the sec 
ond of five children born to Savo and Mary Dropo. 
Walter is of Yugoslav extraction. His mother came 
to the United States in 1921, the same year she was 
married. The newlyweds moved from New York 
City to the mill country of northeastern Connecticut. 
There, a year later, their first child, Milton, was born. 
Walter, the second son, came eleven months later and 
then, over a span of years, Emily and Zurka and 
George. Walt's father worked as a card-grinder in the 
mills and the children helped their mother take care 
of the house and the garden in which they raised their 
own vegetables. There was little money for extras. 
Raising a large family took practically all of the fa 
ther's wages. 

Even so, the Dropo boys showed an early, healthy 
interest in athletics. There was a day in Walt's seventh 
year when his mother took him shopping. The young 
ster saw a football in one of the village store windows. 
Immediately he wanted it. Although the price of the 
football was less than one dollar, his mother felt that 
the family could not afford such a luxury. Walt's tears 
and vociferous protestations fortunately prevailed 
upon the tender heart, or possibly the tender ears, of 
the shopkeeper, who kindly consented to put the price 
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of the football on the family's bill. Thus Walt had his 
first bit of athletic equipment. 

For weeks and months afterwards, Walt and Milt 
kicked and passed the brand new football back and 
forth. There scarcely seemed time to help with the 
chores. Yet, fortunately, the parents were firm in the 
rearing of their children. Responsibilities, and that 
included specified chores, had to be accepted and per 
formed by each member of the family. Only when the 
day's work had been done was there time for play or 
relaxation. 

By degrees, the new shine disappeared from the foot 
ball. Constant hard use gradually deepened its origi 
nal pigskin color to a dark, deep stain that covered the 
numerous scrapes and scratches on its cover. But, hav 
ing one toy, what was more natural than that the boys 
should discover and want others? It wasn't long be 
fore Walt and Milt found a different game to play. 
Down the hill from their house, in a section known 
as the Carpet Grounds, the young men and boys o 
the town used to gather for regular baseball games. 
Whenever they could, the two Dropo boys used to go 
down to watch. They wanted very badly to play, but 
they neither knew how, nor did they have any equip 
ment with which to learn. 

This time they supplied their own needs. In the 
tall rank grass bordering the playing field in the Car 
pet Grounds, they came across an old lost baseball. 
A rude sort of bat was fashioned by their father for 
them from a plank of wood. Soon thereafter baseball 
became the paramount interest of the brothers. Very 
likely, the switch from football pleased their mother. 
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If nothing else, baseball was a lot easier on the boys' 
clothes and did not require the almost constant patch 
ing and mending made necessary by football. 

In those days Moosup was a small community of less 
than thirty-five hundred persons. The town did not 
have its own high school; Walter and Milt had to go 
to nearby Plainfield High. With scarcely 150 boys in 
the school, those of an athletic bent had to make up 
the year-round personnel of the various sports teams. 
In the fall, the Dropos were an integral part of the 
Plainfield football team. During the winter, it was 
basketball that demanded, arid received, their atten 
tion and enthusiasm. And, of course, in the warmer 
months, they devoted themselves to baseball. Oddly, 
first base has been Walt's only position. He played it 
in grade school, at Plainfield High and with the 
Moosup Boys' Club of the Eastern Connecticut Twi 
light League. As a Plainfield sophomore, he hit the 
longest home run ever seen at Norwich Field. Later, 
he played the position as an undergraduate at the Uni 
versity of Connecticut and during summers with the 
East Douglas club of the Blackstone Valley League. 

For awhile, Walt's parents knew little of their son's 
athletic prowess nor of the esteem in which he was 
beginning to be held by all of Moosup and the sur 
rounding countryside. The average American's almost 
fanatic devotion to sports was completely new to the 
two European-born Dropos. They could hardly com 
prehend it. Eventually, through the urging of their 
daughters, the parents at last attended the games in 
which Walt and Milt were then starring. The recep 
tion accorded their sons was a revelation. 
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With the completion of Milt's senior year in high 
school, a problem they had watched for years with 
some uneasiness now confronted the parents. Now, 
however, there was no indecision. Poor or not, Savo 
and Mary Dropo were determined that the boys con 
tinue their education after high school. There would 
be no going to work in the mills for them. Yet, how 
could such a worthwhile undertaking as his sons' edu 
cation be paid for by the hard-working father? Hap 
pily, there was a solution. The University of Connect 
icut, a low-tuition school, had heard of the Dropos of 
Plainfield High School. When Milton graduated from 
high school, he was offered an athletic scholarship at 
Connecticut. A year later, when Walter graduated, 
he was similarly benefited. 

The scholarship helped tremendously, although it 
did not take care of the boys' entire college expenses. 
What remained to be made up was earned by the 
brothers themselves. Walt and Milt waited on table 
and did odd jobs. And in the lecture halls they slowly 
acquired the college education the family had deter 
mined they should have. 

In college, Walt made his greatest reputation as a 
basketball player. Tall he was then four inches over 
six feet and still growing he possessed the height and 
co-ordination necessary for domination of the court 
game. During the 1946-47 basketball season, he per 
sonally scored twenty-one points as the Connecticut 
team upset a favored West Point five. During the fall, 
he played a crashing, roughhouse game at end for the 
Uconn football team. It was largely through Walt's 
inspiring and savage play that the lightly regarded 
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team from the small Connecticut school was able to 
hold favored Harvard to a 7-0 win in the opening 
game of the 1946 season. After the game in Soldiers 
Field, Harvard Coach Dick Harlow paid special trib 
ute to the outstanding play of the towering Connecti 
cut end. 

The war temporarily halted the athletic exploits of 
the brothers Dropo. Both saw considerable overseas 
service with the United States Army, Milt served in 
France and Germany; Walt, in Italy, Sicily, Southern 
France and Germany, Except for a few post-war serv 
ice games in Germany, Walt was forced to put base 
ball behind him. He came out of the Army a sergeant. 
Milt was discharged a second lieutenant. Having 
served their country well, the brothers returned to 
the University of Connecticut to complete their un 
dergraduate work. 

Here is where the close feeling that has always 
existed between them comes to light. All through 
school, first at Plainfield and now at the University 
of Connecticut, the brothers were practically insepa* 
rable. In college, Walt and Milt both were football 
linemen Walt at end and Milt as a center. In base 
ball the brothers had been, respectively, first base 
man and catcher, Milt's position in basketball had 
been guard, perhaps due to his being some two inches 
shorter than Walt, Prior to the war, in fact, all 
through their schooling, Milt had been one year ahead 
of his younger brother, Once out of service, though, 
Walt speedily made up the academic barrier that sep 
arated them. He re-entered the University of Con 
necticut in January of 1946 and pursued his studies 
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right through summer school in order that he and 
Milt might be graduated together the following June. 

By the time he was graduated in 1947, Walt's ath 
letic prowess was common knowledge among the 
scouts o the various major professional teams. The 
Providence Steamrollers in the old Basketball Associ 
ation of America were anxious to sign him. He was 
one of the top draft choices of the professional football 
Chicago Bears. And, among the major-league baseball 
teams, he had aroused the interest of the Philadelphia 
Phillies and New York Yankees, in addition to that of 
Boston's Braves and Red Sox. Walt, however, had al 
ready selected the team he wanted to play with. For 
as long as he had entertained thoughts of making a 
career out of professional baseball, he had counted 
upon doing his playing for the Boston Red Sox. 

Despite his modest upbringing, Walt had the good 
sense to turn down a proffered contract that would 
have classified him as a bonus player. He knew that 
the easy money which would be his for simply signing 
a. contract would never compensate for the years of 
necessary minor-league experience that would be de 
nied him. Walt wanted no easy way to the top. He 
was prepared to work hard for whatever honors and 
success were to come to him in professional baseball. 
Soon after graduating from the University of Con 
necticut, he signed a contract with the Red Sox 
organization. He was ordered to report to the club's 
Scranton affiliate in the Eastern League. Although 
the jump from college to Class A baseball was a big 
one, Walt handled himself creditably. His first year 
in organized baseball found him hitting close to .300. 
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As a reward, and perhaps out of curiosity, the parent 
Red Sox took him to spring training with them at 
Sarasota, Florida, in 1948. 

At Scranton, Dropo had benefited from the per 
sonal attention of Charley Wagner, a former Red Sox 
pitcher who was then active in an executive capacity 
in the flourishing Boston farm system. It was Wagner 
who literally spent hours pitching to Dropo to help 
him correct his batting weaknesses. Later, when Walt 
moved up to the Red Sox triple-A farm club in Louis 
ville, another former pitcher, Mike Ryba, did the 
same thing for him. The assistance helped Dropo J s 
batting tremendously. 

Since Dropo had only one year of professional expe 
rience behind him, Boston Manager Joe McCarthy 
decided in the spring of 1948 that the rookie first 
baseman was hardly ready for the major leagues. He 
ordered Dropo sent to Louisville, and there the first 
series of heartbreaks that he has known in professional 
baseball began for the big boy from Moosup. Louis 
ville had a popular first baseman named Jerry Witte. 
When Dropo showed up with designs on the first-base 
job, the fans quickly considered him an intruder. De 
termined to make good in the face of such a lukewarm 
welcome, Walt began pressing. The harder he tried, 
the worse he played. The pressure threw him off 
stride and did peculiar things to his once-potent bat 
ting style. After twenty-eight games, in which he hit 
barely .200, he was sent down to the Birmingham club 
in the Southern Association. And there, for the first 
time in his professional baseball career, Walt Dropo 
really bloomed. He hit a staggering .359 for the sea- 
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son during which he hammered out some of the long 
est home runs ever seen in the Barons' park. He 
blasted fourteen home runs during the regular season. 
During the post-season playoffs, he really came to life. 
As Birmingham won the Southern Association play 
offs and then beat Fort Worth in the Dixie series, 
Dropo hit .380, drove in twenty-eight runs and blasted 
nine home runs. Once again those in Boston respon 
sible for such decisions agreed the big rookie was 
ready for another trial with the parent Red Sox. So 
when the American Leaguers reported to Sarasota for 
spring training in 1949, Walt Dropo was again among 
those present. 

With Billy Goodman, the team's regular first base 
man, ailing, Dropo played in all the club's exhibition 
games. When the Red Sox broke camp and headed 
north, Dropo was to all intents the regular first base 
man. Since he was a New Englander, there was quite 
an enthusiastic reception awaiting him in Boston. 
Actually, it was the worst thing that could have hap 
pened to the young player. 

That year of 1949, Dropo shared a bitter experience 
that other players had had to go through, notably Jim 
Russell with the Pittsburgh Pirates. Walt was practi 
cally a home-town boy in Boston. Invariably there 
was a flock of his personal friends and rooters at all 
home games in Fenway Park. Knowing they were 
there, pulling for him to make good, Walt tried all the 
harder to be a success. Oddly, his being so well-liked 
was another obstacle to his progress. Everyone, from 
the Red Sox players down through the trainers and 
fans, wanted to see him snap out of whatever was hold- 
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ing him back. In the space of a few short weeks Walt 
received more well-intended advice than a young 
man about to be married. His batting stance was criti 
cized, his swing taken apart and analyzed by self-styled 
experts. And the more explanations and hints Dropo 
listened to, the more hopelessly confused and ham 
strung he became. He developed an alarming hitch 
in his swing. Spurred on by the realization that he 
was again failing to make good, and thereby letting 
down his numerous followers, he pressed just that 
much harder. After eleven miserable games in which 
he collected only six hits and failed to drive in a single 
run, he was shipped back to the minors again. As a 
major leaguer he had hit exactly .146, far short of his 
widely advertised .359 with Birmingham the preced 
ing season. 

This time, fortunately, the big fellow was shipped 
all the way out to California, He played with the Sac 
ramento Solons of the Pacific Coast League where he 
had the double advantage of being relatively unknown 
and playing for an understanding manager, Del Baker. 
Walt found it a wonderful change to "be left alone to 
work out his problems. No one harangued him with 
constant advice. No one expected him to hit the ball 
out of the lot every time he came up to bat For the 
first time in his life, the Moosup celebrity enjoyed 
the luxury of comparative anonymity. 

Walt knew he must first rid himself of the damaging 
hitch in his swing. He realized that until that flaw 
was straightened out, his progress back to the majors 
would be solidly blocked. The only way to lick the 
hitch was through practice. Walt worked endlessly to 
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break the damaging habit. Before and after regular 
Pacific Coast League games, he put in time regaining 
his once smooth, powerful swing. He made use of any 
one willing to spend the time throwing to him. He 
batted against teammates who could devote the extra 
time to him, against kids eager to help out and against 
anyone else he could find. Gradually, almost imper 
ceptibly, the flaw disappeared. 

Walt had a reasonably good season in the Pacific 
Coast League. He didn't establish any records, nor 
did he win any home-run hitting honors. He had sev 
enteen home runs and a batting average of .287 to his 
credit when, early in September, he slid into third 
base and broke his leg. That ended his play for the 
season. The big fellow went back to New England to 
recuperate and strengthen his leg for the trial he knew 
was coming in 1950. It is doubtful whether anyone 
apart from Walt himself was aware of the change tak 
ing place in him. As his leg became stronger, so did 
his self-confidence. The year under Del Baker had bol 
stered the young ballplayer's faith in himself. This 
time, when he came up for another tryout with the 
Red Sox, Walt knew he was going to make good. 

But Walt did not train with the Red Sox in 1950. 
Instead, he was at De Land, Florida, with the Louis 
ville club. Keenly disappointed, he appeared destined 
to stay with the minor-league team, until an injury 
to Billy Goodman unexpectedly gave him another 
chance to make good. The game little first baseman 
had injured his ankle and the Red Sox hurriedly 
called up Dropo, The Louisville Colonels were in 
Indianapolis' when the call for Dropd came through 
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from Boston. Walt barely had time to thrust his glove 
and baseball spikes into a bag before he boarded a 
plane for Boston's Logan Airport. 

At the time he left the Colonels, Walt was hitting 
urider .300. Yet the way he broke in with the Red 
Sox was little short of sensational. It was three days 
before opposing pitchers could get him out. Over his 
second major-league stretch of eleven games he hit 
.436, collecting seventeen hits in thirty-nine at-bats. 
To the joy of his teammates and the consternation of 
Red Sox opponents, he continued his fast pace. When 
a third of the season had gone by he was well up 
among the American League leaders in batting, home 
runs and runs-batted-in. By the time Goodman's 
chipped ankle had healed, Dropo was still carrying 
on like such a wild man at the plate that Goodman 
had to stay on the bench. It wasn't until Ted Wil 
liams' unfortunate All-Star Game injury that Good 
man could get back into the regular line-up. After 
filling in occasionally as an infielder at second, short 
stop and third base, the valuable Goodman went into 
left field as the replacement for Williams. Unable to 
win first base back from the slugging Dropo, Good 
man, as an outfielder, was able to win the 1950 batting 
championship of the American League! To give Walt 
preference over a star like Goodman was a mark of 
the new first baseman's worth. 

Dropo had many big days during his fine season 
of 1950. One afternoon he and his Red Sox teammates 
set six combined offensive records in the 29 to 4 rout 
of the St. Louis Browns. Walt personally aided the 
savage attack on four Brownie pitchers by getting four 
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hits in six times at bat and driving in seven runs. He 
hit two home runs, as did teammate Ted Williams. 
Second baseman Bobby Doerr 2 contributed three 
home runs. Two weeks later, with Dropo's dangerous 
bat again adding to the destruction, the power-packed 
Sox slaughtered the Philadelphia Athletics, 22 to 14. 
On September 7, Walt hit two home runs to help his 
team sweep a two-game series with the eventual pen 
nant-winners, the New York Yankees. 

The respect accorded the big first baseman by op 
posing pitchers may be illustrated by an unfortunate 
incident that occurred during a game on August 15 
between the Red Sox and the Phildelphia Athletics. 
On that date, for the fifth time during the 1950 sea 
son, Dropo was hit by a pitched ball. The implication 
is not that opposing pitchers were deliberately trying 
to "bean" him. Rather it indicates the care with 
which they pitched to him and the pains they took to 
try to keep him away from the plate. Hank Wyse was 
the A*s pitcher who hit Walt unintentionally. Later, 
in the hospital to which he was removed, Walt readily 
forgave Wyse for the accident. "I know he did not do 
it on purpose/' he told newsmen. Dropo's teammates, 
unfortunately, were less charitable. The beaning of 
their prize rookie touched off a flurry of fighting that 
terminated in the banishing from the game of Red 
Sox catcher Birdie Tebbetts. 

Occasionally a beaning such as Dropo experienced 
serves to unsettle a player. It isn't a question of turn 
ing yellow. Still, players who have been struck in the 
head have occasionally shown a tendency to be nerv- 

2 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Tenth Series. 
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ous at the plate. Not so Walt Dropo. Facing Wyse 
again on September 10, less than one month after the 
beaning incident, Walt doubled and hit his thirty- 
third home run o the season as the Red Sox defeated 
the Athletics, 6-2. 

Dropo had a great year in 1950. When one consid- 
ers his complete failure with the Red Sox just twelve 
months earlier, the magnitude of his achievements is 
all the more appreciated. The hitch in his swing was 
gone, and with it an early tendency to swing at bad 
pitches. A deep, abiding self-confidence plus a lot of 
hard work combined to turn the big athlete from 
Moosup into the polished major-leaguer that Red Sox 
scout Neil Mahoney saw in a raw, college baseball 
player just eight years before. Millions of baseball 
fans throughout the United States resoundingly ech 
oed their approval of Dropo by electing the big slug 
ger, by an overwhelming margin, to the American 
League All-Star team in his first full season of major- 
league play. 

The Associated Press named him the American 
League's Rookie of the Year. The United Press did 
the same. He made the Associated Press All-Star 
team, the United Press All-Star team and the Look 
magazine All-Star team. In the voting for the Most 
Valuable Player award, he finished sixth behind win 
ner Phil Rizzuto and Billy Goodman, Yogi Berra, 
George Kell and Bob Lemon. 

Following the close of the 1950 season, Walt 
Dropo's Moosup neighbors presented him with a new 
Cadillac automobile and numerous other gifts at a 
special homecoming in his honor. 
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THE HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS 

The Nation's Top Basketball Attraction 



CHAPTER V 

THE HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS 

The Nation's Top Basketball Attraction 

IN THE year 1904, a little English tailor left his 
native London and came to the United States of 
America to live. The name of the tailor was Saperstein. 
He settled in Chicago, where he applied himself to 
building up his trade to the proportions he thought 
necessary for the support of a wife and infant son. The 
boy, named Abe, had been born in London on July 4, 
1902. Considering the effect he was to have upon the 
sports-minded people of the United States, his birth 
date was fitting. 

Two years after Mr. Saperstein had settled himself 
in the great American Midwest, he felt sufficiently 
encouraged to send for his family. Mrs. Saperstein 
and young Abe made the Atlantic crossing in August 
of 1907. At the time, the boy was five years old. In 
Chicago, he quickly settled into the routine of the 
typical American boy of his age. 

Abe started his American education at Ravenswood 
Grammar School. From there he went to Lake View 
High School and then to the University of Illinois for 
two years. There was nothing unusual about his aca- 
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demic work at any of these schools. But as for athlet 
ics, it was quite another story. Despite his small size, 
young Saperstein quickly indicated a liking and a gift 
for sports that far surpassed the abilities of his native 
American playmates. In high school he weighed only 
one hundred and five pounds and stood five feet, three 
inches tall, but Abe won fifteen letters in baseball, 
basketball, track and football. In 1917-1919, he was 
one of the standout basketball players in the city of 
Chicago. His lack of height notwithstanding, Abe 
played a high-scoring game at forward. 

By the time of his graduation from Lake View High 
School, Abe had rounded out some. Unfortunately 
for Abe's hopes of continuing his brilliant athletic 
career in college, the added weight was not enough. 
When Abe entered the University of Illinois, he 
weighed one hundred and thirty-five pounds. But he 
was still five feet three inches in height and that, for 
the first time in his life, placed him at a distinct dis 
advantage. However, just because he no longer could 
take part in competitive athletics he did not neces 
sarily face the end of his participation in sports. If he 
could not play basketball in college, Abe decided, he 
would coach. It was a happy decision. As far as won- 
lost figures are concerned, Abe is without qualification 
the most successful coach the sport has ever known. 
Every team he has ever been associated with has won 
at least seventy-five percent of its games. 

Abe Saperstein started his coaching career at Welles 
Park in Chicago. After several years, he moved to the 
Armour Post American Legion team, which was an 
outgrowth of the Illinois Athletic Club team. With 
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Abe directing them, the team won the Central AAU 
championship. He developed the famed Chicago Reds 
team. The little Englishman with the tremendous love 
for American sports was at last on his way. 

In 1927, just fifteen years after he had started play 
ing basketball at the Wilson Avenue Young Men's 
Christian Association, Abe was hired to coach a Chi 
cago colored semipro team, the Giles Post American 
Legion quintet. This job marked Saperstein's first of 
ficial contact with Negro athletes and athletics. The 
following year, in an ill-fated publicity move, the team 
was taken intact into the Savoy Ballroom in Chicago. 
Dick Hudson, the Giles Post team business manager, 
made the deal with the operators of the Savoy Ball 
room, for the team to play there twice each week. The 
rest of the time the floor was given over to dancing. 

But if the idea of publicizing a dance establishment 
by means of a basketball team was a good one, it was 
not financially successful. At the end of the first sea 
son an acute shortage of money developed. Wanting 
to pick up a few extra dollars, several of the Savoy 
players came to Abe and begged him to take them barn 
storming. So, with a handful of players and the barest 
semblance of an idea, Abe started out. The original 
players knew of other men who might be interested 
in touring the Midwest as a basketball team, and 
in this way a personnel nucleus was gradually built 
up. Appearance dates, however, were something else 
again. The depression was just around the corner. 

Abe knew the team had to have an identifying name 
before it could hope to accomplish anything. Some 
thing that would be colorful, descriptive and, above 
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all, easy to remember. "Globetrotters" adequately 
covered the team's identity as a travelling unit; "Har 
lem" suggested the Negro make-up of the playing per 
sonnel. On January 27, the Harlem Globetrotters 
basketball team was born. 

That first season gave little indication of the out 
standing success that would ultimately be theirs. They 
could only afford five players, plus a coach. As a con 
sequence, Abe found himself forced to go into seventy 
games as a substitute. In between games, the five play 
ers and Abe piled into their ancient Model T Ford and 
drove on to the town where next they were scheduled 
to appear. When the team bought the car second 
hand, it already had 85,000 miles on its speedometer! 

Abe was the team chauffeur. In addition to booking 
and arranging play dates, he coached the team, scouted 
future personnel and attended to a thousand other de 
tails. In those days, practically every community in 
the Midwest had its own independent basketball team. 
The Harlem Globetrotters, never ones to pass up a 
chance to earn a stray dollar, played anybody, any 
where and for anything from a straight guarantee to a 
percentage of the take at the box office. One night 
they played for a total purse of five dollars. 

Travel and playing conditions were tough. Roads 
were not built as they are today. Moreover, a Model 
T Ford, even new, was never intended as combined 
travel, living and sleeping quarters for five elongated 
basketball players. To add to their troubles, places in 
which the Globetrotters played their games were not 
exactly regulation. One night in Wheatland, Iowa, 
the team played a game in a barn, or rather in the hay- 
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loft of a barn. Out of deference to the players, the 
aperture at the end of the loft through which the hay 
was loaded had been boarded up. During the game, 
one of their opponents crashed into the Globetrotters' 
Lester Johnson, knocking him off balance. Johnson 
smashed through the boarded opening and disap 
peared from sight. Saperstein and the others were 
horrified. They thought Johnson had been killed. The 
game was held up while all ran outside to investigate. 
They found Johnson miraculously unhurt. 

If there was a lesson to be learned from their gruel 
ing experiences, Abe was the first to see it. The team 
was playing straight basketball, which meant that 
night after night they would get out on the floor and 
try to outrun their opponents. Even with a large play 
ing squad, the plan would have been a foolhardy one; 
with the six players the Globetrotters carried, it was 
absolutely suicidal. And as if playing a game, sleeping 
in a jouncing Model T Ford en route to the next stop 
over and then repeating the process weren't enough, 
the Globetrotters occasionally found themselves play 
ing two games in the same night! Abe realized that if 
he didn't do something quickly, his players would 
wear themselves out. 

For weeks the players had been grumbling and com 
plaining about being tired and run-down. Abe had 
been quietly turning over an idea in his mind. Now, 
he decided, was the time to broach it to the others. 
He suggested to them that they earn for themselves 
extra rest periods during future games by clowning 
and fooling with the basketball and by doing tricks 
with it. At first the players were outspoken in their 
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opposition to Saperstein's plan. They were a basket 
ball team, they insisted. Not a bunch of trained seals! 
And if they weren't the greatest players in the world, 
at least they had dignity. So, for the time being at 
least, Abe dropped his plan for a revolutionary form 
of basketball entertainment. 

Meanwhile, the Globetrotters continued to travel. 
Once, while travelling by car from Miles City to Glas 
gow during a Montana blizzard, the team almost ended 
its brief career. En route, the car in which they were 
journeying broke down. Abe got out to investigate. 
Despite a heavy blizzard, it appeared that a push 
might be sufficient to send the stalled car on its way. 
Not daring to risk a muscle strain to one of the play 
ers, little Abe ploughed around on foot in the snow at 
the rear of the car. Shoulders hunched against the 
storm, he leaned against the car and pushed with all 
his might. Slowly, the car began to move. The engine 
caught, sputtered, then caught again. As Abe lost his 
footing and fell, the car lurched on down the road. 
Abe was crawling after the car on his hands and knees 
when they finally turned the car around and came back 
for him. Because of the densely-falling snow, he had 
been afraid to move out of the car tracks for fear of 
becoming lost. 

For two days and two nights the Globetrotters' 
party was snowbound in a sheepherder's tiny cabin. 
Fourteen people, including Abe's wife, the players 
and several strangers, spent the time cooped up in a 
14' by 20' room. They were rescued when the wife 
of one of the strangers, a man from Glasgow, became 
frightened at her husband's absence and turned in an 
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alarm. The Globetrotters reached Glasgow around 
noon. There they were informed by the promotor of 
their scheduled game that the contest would go on that 
night. The local telephone operator notified people 
in the district and by game time a crowd of 1,500 per 
sons was on hand. 

Finally, during a stopover in Newton, Iowa, the 
weary players decided somewhat reluctantly to give 
Abe's suggestion of comedy basketball a trial. They had 
to do something to save their legs. Many of the play 
ers were on the verge of exhaustion. That night the 
first crowd in history sat spellbound as the Globetrot 
ters made their first timid attempts at palming the 
basketball and rolling it up and down their arms. 
Nothing quite like it had ever been seen on a basket 
ball court. After the crowd recovered from its initial 
shock, a wave of applause rocked the playing area. 
They were eating up the Trotters' antics. The players, 
surprised at the success greeting their efforts, relaxed 
and grinned at one another. They added a few im 
promptu touches. From then on, the clowning and 
trickery was in. The Globetrotters had finally hit on 
the missing ingredient. The team now had an identi 
fying trademark that set them apart from the ordinary 
basketball aggregation. Although they did not realize 
it, their success was assured from that moment. 

Thereafter, in addition to practicing their regular 
plays, the Globetrotters worked diligently at perfect 
ing new sleight-of-hand stunts with which to confound 
their opponents and spectators. Once the players 
were launched on the road to comedy, there was no 
holding them back. One night when they were play- 
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ing in Iron Mountain, Michigan, the game was near- 
ing its close, and the Globetrotters were holding the 
spectators entranced with what had become their clos 
ing routine. It involved a lot of fancy ball-handling, 
passing and so on. One of the regular tricks called for 
Inman Jackson, the Globetrotters' center, to take the 
ball and spin it rapidly on one finger. That night he 
performed the trick and, as usual, the crowd ap 
plauded. Tony Wapp, a full-blooded Indian who was 
playing on the other team, quickly grabbed the ball 
from Jackson. 

"You haven't done anything/' he sneered. "Give 
me the ball." As though to convey his meaning to the 
night's spectators, Wapp thereupon spun the ball on 
his own finger, imitating perfectly Jackson's pet trick. 
The Indian's gesture brought down the house. It also 
angered and embarrassed Jackson. He had to do some 
thing, and quickly, to top his opponent. 

Without thinking, Jackson snatched back the ball 
and stalked to the foul line before one of the nets. 
There he stopped and, while the other players as well 
as the spectators looked on open-mouthed, calmly 
drop-kicked the ball through the hoop. Going 
through, it did not so much as touch the rim. Jackson 
turned to Wapp. 

"Try that," he said triumphantly and walked off the 
floor. Safe from observation, in the Globetrotters' 
dressing room, he expressed his glee by jumping to 
the ceiling ecstatically. After the game several fans 
came in and demanded to know whether he did the 
trick every night. To make it look better, Jackson 
modestly admitted doing it "about five or six times a 
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week." Thus another trick in the Globetrotters' rou 
tine was born. 

Inman Jackson played with the Globetrotters from 
1928 to 1946. Since the close of his playing career, he 
has coached the Globetrotters' farm team, the Kansas 
City Stars. In addition, he teaches the old tricks and 
routines to the new players who periodically join the 
Globetrotters. Because of their rigorous schedule 
they usually play over 150 games a season the career 
of the average Globetrotter lasts six to seven years. 
Babe Pressley, the team captain, finished his thirteenth 
with the club during the 1949-50 tour of Europe. It 
was his eighty-seven-foot field goal in a game in England 
that summer that astonished basketball fans of the 
British Isles. 

During their regular season, the Globetrotters play 
seven to eight games each week. Although once they 
played for five dollars, their guarantees now run 
$15,000 and up per appearance. For instance, in the 
eighteen-game national tour with the 1950 College 
All-Stars, the Globetrotters attracted 181,364 fans 
and $405,000 in gate receipts. They played to 10,850 
in Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, and to 12,500 in Indi 
anapolis. Their game in Chicago Stadium with the 
Minneapolis Lakers drew the largest crowd ever to 
see a game of professional basketball. Twenty-one 
thousand, eight hundred and sixty-six persons jammed 
their way inside that night. Thousands more were 
turned away by police. 

The most successful basketball squad in history 
plays every one of its games on the road. The Globe 
trotters have no home court. Yet as they made their 1950 
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European tour, the Globetrotters had an overall rec 
ord of 3,349 victories against only 244 defeats. In the 
years since 1927 they have covered over one million 
travel miles. Among the club's individual records is 
a string of 1 14 consecutive victories. Their best season 
was 1933-34, when they won 152 and lost 2. In 1946-47 
it was 154 and 3. Obviously, very sound basketball 
still backs up the comedy routines that have made the 
team world-famous. 

With the team's player-personnel constantly chang 
ing, it is difficult to single out any man or men as typi 
cal Globetrotters. Yet if the job had to be done among 
members of the 1950 team, three obvious choices 
would be Nat "Sweetwater" Clifton, Reece "Goose" 
Tatum and Marques Haynes, the most wonderful drib 
bler the game has ever known. 

Nat Clifton was born in Chicago on October 13, 
1925. He was the only child in the family. Nat's fa 
ther was proprietor of the Clifton Trucking Business. 
Young Nat Clifton attended Francis E. Willard Gram 
mar School and Du Sable High School. He started 
high school in 1941, when he was sixteen years old. 
School authorities permitted students to take part in 
but one major sport, so Nat elected basketball. Even 
in those days he was bigger than his teammates. (To 
day Clifton stands six feet four and weighs two hun 
dred and forty pounds). Yet it was this very advantage 
in size that later held him back. When he joined the 
Globetrotters in 1948, after first playing with the New 
York Rens and the Dayton, Ohio, Mets, Clifton had 
no real shot. In high school he had been so much big- 
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ger than the other players he had never needed to learn 
accurate shooting. 

Sapersteln taught the big fellow to shoot. In addi 
tion, he worked him into the Globetrotters* famous 
comedy routines. Noticing Clifton's unusually large 
hands, Saperstein originated the idea of having him 
palm the ball: that is, hold it with one hand at arm's 
length in an opponent's face. The stunt never fails to 
elicit a roar of laughter from the spectators. 

Saperstein also worked Nat into an involved base 
ball routine the Globetrotters use. At a Cleveland 
game, Hank Greenberg 1 and Bill Veeck, then associ 
ated with the Cleveland Indians, were in the audience. 
They laughed at the Trotters' antics, but what im 
pressed them most was the natural manner in which 
Clifton handled his baseball chores. When they ques 
tioned him, they were astounded to discover that he 
had never played organized baseball. Nevertheless, 
they signed him to a professional baseball contract. 
Nat started playing ball with Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
In the Class C league he hit .350. He moved up to 
Dayton where, in the Class A league, he hit .324. He 
bats left-handed and throws right-handed- On May 
24, 1950, Clifton's basketball contract was sold to the 
New York Knickerbockers of the National Basketball 
Association. 

Leading man in the Globetrotter comedy is "Goose" 
Tatum, of Eldorado, Arkansas, a six-foot, three-inch 
baseball player with an eighty-four-inch reach. Saper 
stein himself found Tatuin playing baseball. One look 
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at the born comedian was enough to convince Abe that 
he had discovered another recruit for his famed 
Globetrotters. Tatum proved to be an instant hit. 
Oddly, he is the only player the club ever had who knew 
nothing about basketball. Tatum still combines base 
ball with his work with the Globetrotters. Between 
basketball seasons, he plays with the Indianapolis Base 
ball Clowns. 

Despite Ta turn's shortcomings as a basketball player, 
he, more than any other player, has put his individual 
stamp on the personality of the team. His dazzling, 
white-toothed grin, shuffling gait and weird antics 
with a basketball have become trademarks for the 
Trotters in the public mind. During games, he makes 
fun of the officials, the Trotters' opponents and any 
thing else he can think of. With his inordinately long 
reach, he has perfected an astonishing pendulum-shot 
which he tosses at the net without bothering to look. 
More often than not, the ball goes through the hoop 
with spectacular results. 

Yet for all their clowning, the Globetrotters are a 
proud team. They are proud of their record and the 
following they have built up. Above anything, they 
hate to lose. The Globetrotters' dressing room after 
one of their rare losing appearances is not a particu 
larly happy place. The players take their basketball 
seriously. Only when they are safely ahead of an op 
ponent do they go into their comic routines. And, 
despite a lack of enforced discipline, the men keep 
themselves in playing condition. Pay for the team 
regulars ranges from $375 given the rookies, to the 
$2,000 per month reportedly paid Tatum and Clifton. 
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Living expenses for the five-month season are paid by 
the management. 

Marques Haynes, the Globetrotters' great dribble 
artist, came to the team from Langston University. 
He was born in Sand Springs, Oklahoma, on March 
26, 1920. In addition to Marques, the family included 
another brother and two sisters. Mr. Haynes, the fa 
ther, worked in Texas as a farmer. 

Marques attended the Booker T. Washington High 
School. He played on his high school basketball team, 
and although slight in build, he was quarterback on 
the football team. In 1942 he attended Langston Uni 
versity. There he earned four basketball letters and 
played again on the football team. His basketball 
team won fifty-six straight games. One night they beat 
the Harlem Globetrotters. The margin between the 
teams was four points. During the game, Langston's 
Marques Haynes scored twenty-eight points. The 
1943-44 and 1944-45 Langston teams were unbeaten. 

When Marques graduated from Langston in 1946, 
he went to Chicago to try out with the Globetrotters. 
In those days he did none of the uncanny dribbling 
which in later years has made him as famous as the 
Trotters themselves. The Langston coach would not 
allow his players to dribble. He taught a long-passing 
game. Marques could practice his dribbling only in 
intramural games; as far as the varsity was concerned, 
it was out. 

Marques Haynes is married, as are most of the other 
Globetrotters. He and his wife met at Langston Uni 
versity. Mrs. Haynes teaches in the Sand Springs 
school system; Marques, too, is a teacher. When he 
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graduated from college, he had several offers to go into 
coaching and teaching. But the idea of travelling with 
the famous Globetrotters was hard to resist. The life 
was exciting and it offered opportunities to travel and 
meet people. And Saperstein paid his regulars a good 
salary. One year at the Globetrotters' Kansas City 
farm was all Marques needed. 

Haynes* unyielding, comeback spirit is typical of 
the members of this most celebrated of basketball 
teams. In the famous game with the professional 
championship Minneapolis Lakers in Chicago dur 
ing the 1948 season, Marques severely hurt himself. 
Jumping for a rebound, he was knocked off balance. 
He fell heavily on his back, fracturing a lumbar verte 
bra. He spent five months in a cast. Apparently, his 
career as a player was ended. That was what the doc 
tors told him. But Marques refused to accept their 
verdict as final. 

The first three months out of the cast, he did noth 
ing but try to regain some of the weighfe he had lost. 
Then, on his own, he began a series of careful workouts 
that were calculated to build up his weakened mus 
cles. He did a lot of running and gradually worked 
himself back into playing shape. Today, because of his 
work with the Globetrotters, Marques owns his own 
home in Sand Springs. During the off-season, he 
works as a life guard and instructor in a Sand Springs 
swimming pool. When his playing days with the 
Globetrotters are over, he will either enter coaching 
or open a sporting goods store. Before he goes into 
coaching, however, Marques wants to earn his mas 
ters' degree. 
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These, then, are the famous Globetrotters. Some 
are college graduates. Some are not. All, however,, 
have one thing in common and that is a very real pride 
in their work and in their record as a team. In their 
own field, they are the very best in the business, these 
world-famous, Negro comic-athletes and the Chicago- 
educated English promotional wizard who put them 
at the top. 

As must be the case with all successful ventures,, 
there is method in the Globetrotters' apparent mad 
ness. The comic routines that have become their in-^ 
delible trademark have a very real functional value. 
The players consider it their greatest asset. In addition 
to amusing the cash customers, the Globetrotters' an 
tics frequently upset their opponents. And once they 
take their eyes off the ball, the fast-striking Globe 
trotters are likely to pick up a quick basket. It all adds 
up to excellent entertainment, as thousands of basket 
ball fans in the United States, Europe and Latin Amer 
ica can readily testify. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SIDNEY (SID) GORDON 

Dependable Outfielder of the Braves 

ON DECEMBER 14, 1949, the New York Giants 
and the Boston Braves collaborated on an impor 
tant player transaction. The Giants traded outfielders 
Sid Gordon and Willard Marshall to the Braves, along 
with shortstop Buddy Kerr and pitcher Sam Webb, 
for infielders Eddie Stanky and Al Dark. 1 As soon as 
details of the deal were made public, Giants Manager 
Leo Durocher telephoned Sid Gordon. He informed 
the departing player that, as manager, he had opposed 
Gordon's being any part of the trade. He expressed 
genuine regret at losing Gordon. But, he told Sid, 
because of his team's sore need for defensive infield 
strength, he had to go through with the deal. 

As soon as Gordon's former manager had hung up, 
there was another telephone call. This one was from 
Billy Southworth, who would be Sid's new manager 
in Boston. Southworth was calling to tell Sid how 
happy he was to have him with his team. Gordon had 
been, for Boston, the key player in the deal. Natu 
rally the Braves were glad to have him on their side. 

1 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
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The incident of the two telephone calls is indicative 
of the respect baseball men have for the right-handed 
power-hitter from Brooklyn. Gordon justified his new 
employer's faith in him by enjoying a particularly fine 
year in 1950, his first in Boston. He hit .304, collected 
27 home runs and drove in 103 runs in 134 games. He 
tied a major-league record by hitting four home runs 
with the bases loaded. In short, he did everything the 
Boston owners had expected of him. 

Delivering the goods, though, was nothing new for 
Sid Gordon. In 1938, his first year in organized base 
ball, he led the Eastern Shore League in hits, total 
bases, triples and batting average. Four years later, 
in his first full season in the National League, he hit 
.316. Up until the time of his being traded to the Bos 
ton Braves, Sid was such an adaptable, willing ball 
player that he periodically worked himself out of a 
job as a regular. He filled in at first base, third base 
and in the outfield. When a teammate was injured or 
unable to play, the manager invariably would nod to 
Gordon to "go in there today for so and so/' When 
the man Sid originally had replaced was able to return 
to action, Sid filled in for somebody else. It was 
neither the correct nor the ideal way to be playing 
baseball, but Sid did not object too much. Although 
he would have preferred a regular position, playing 
this way at least kept him in the line-up. Anything 
was preferable to sitting on the bench. While he was 
with the Giants, Sid learned what he could about catch 
ing and pitching just so he would not have to remain 
inactive. 

Sid Gordon was born in Brooklyn, New York, on 
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August 13, 1918. Sid's father, Morris, had come to the 
United States from Russia in 1911. In Brooklyn he 
met and married Rose Meyerson. She too had re 
cently come to this country from Russia. In Russia 
Mr. Gordon's family had been carpenters; however, 
in America, Sid's father went to work as a plumber. 
When Sid was ten, his parents moved from Browns 
ville to Flatbush, where they lived on East 95th Street. 
Sid went to junior high school, played ball in the 
streets and back lots of Brooklyn and dreamed of the 
day when he would be a major-league baseball player. 

Sid did not begin playing baseball until he became 
a student at Samuel Tilden High School. Up until 
then, it had been mostly games of stickball and punch- 
ball that he and the neighborhood boys had played. 
The two games, both derivatives of baseball, were 
played with a sawed-off broom handle for a bat or, 
when that was lacking, the players' fists. At Tilden 
High, Sid was the baseball star. He alternated be 
tween second and third base. In those years one of 
Tilden's rivals, Brooklyn Tech, had a player named 
Tommy Holmes. In 1950 the two Brooklyn boys were 
teammates on the Boston Braves. 

During the baseball season Tilden High averaged 
two games a week, a schedule that far from satisfied 
the demands of the growing young athlete. So, like 
countless athletically-inclined neighbors both before 
and since, Sid played semipro ball every chance he 
could. He played with a team called the Brooklyn 
Pirates; he played for the Bushwicks; he took part in 
games at the Parade Grounds in Brooklyn and at Betsy 
Head Park. Scout George Mack of the New York 
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Giants first saw Sid when he was nineteen, playing 
baseball on Long Island for the radio station WINS 
team. Sid played afternoons and evenings, Sundays 
and holidays. He loved the game. And, more than 
anything else, he wanted to be a baseball player when 
he finished school. 

However, Sid's love for baseball never caused him 
to shirk his responsibilities at home. While Sid was 
still a young boy, his father left the plumbing trade to 
enter the coal business. Thereafter, when he was old 
enough, Sid worked summers driving a coal truck for 
his father. The hard physical labor strengthened the 
boy's muscles and added breadth and depth to his 
chest. More important for the family was the money 
the son was saving his father. Sid's working on the coal 
truck made it unnecessary for his father to hire an ex 
tra truck driver. 

In 1936 Sid was graduated from high school. That 
summer, thanks to arrangements made by his coach, 
he attended a Brooklyn Dodger tryout at Ebbets Field. 
There were perhaps two hundred anxious young ball 
players taking part in the morning and afternoon 
workouts. Sid appeared every day and, at the end of 
a week, he and one other boy were the only ones who 
had not been sent home. Two survivors out of two 
hundred aspirants! That experience was quite a thrill 
for young Gordon. 

It was nothing, though, compared to the thrill 
of receiving instruction and encouragement from the 
Dodgers* manager, Casey Stengel. On several occa 
sions Stengel permitted Gordon to work out with the 
Dodgers. Yet in spite of the promise he was showing, 
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Sid did not feel that his absence from the coal truck 
was fair to his father. When, at the end of a week, 
nothing definite about a concrete offer had been men 
tioned, Sid went directly to Manager Stengel. He 
asked pointblank what his chances were in profes 
sional baseball. The Dodger manager told Sid he felt 
they were excellent. He urged him not to give up 
baseball nor become discouraged. As a matter of fact, 
he mentioned his hope of being able to do something 
to further Sid's career. That night Gordon returned to 
his home elated and excited. He felt he would soon 
be on his way toward making good in professional 
baseball. After all, hadn't the Dodgers' own manager 
told him he had the stuff to make the grade? 

A few weeks later Sid read in the newspapers of 
Stengel's being relieved as Brooklyn manager! That 
was the last Sid Gordon of Brooklyn ever heard from 
the Dodgers. 

But the failure to interest the Brooklyn baseball 
club did not end Sid's major-league ambitions. There 
were fifteen other teams in the National and Ameri 
can Leagues and Sid meant to give every one of them 
a try. As it turned out, his very next attempt at con 
tacting a major-league club proved successful. In 1937 
Sid was playing in the Queens Alliance League in 
New York. That was where New York Giant scout 
George Mack saw him. Mack was impressed. He re 
ported back to Giants Manager Bill Terry 2 about a 
kid he had seen playing semipro ball on Long Island. 
The boy could hit well and he had an exceptionally 
powerful throwing arm. He was, Mack reported, an 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fourth Series. 
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infielder. Terry and the Giants were sufficiently inter 
ested in Gordon to offer the following proposition. 
In the spring, Sid was to pay his way South for a try- 
out with the Giants' Class D farm in the Eastern Shore 
League in Milford, Delaware. If Sid made the club, 
the money would be refunded to him. If not well, 
Delaware is not too far by hitch-hiker's thumb from 
Brooklyn. 

All winter long Sid saved for the trip South. It was 
to be his big chance in professional baseball. He did 
not intend to miss it. He got a job selling pajamas in 
Gimbel's New York department store. The hours 
were long nine in the morning to five-thirty. Sid 
worked six days a week and was paid twenty-five dol 
lars. But ven this job had its compensations. Gim- 
bel's had a company baseball team, and it wasn't long 
before Sid was a regular member of the organization. 
One Sunday Sid and the others went up to Ossining, 
New York, to play a game with the Sing Sing prison 
ers* team. Other Sundays, Sid would play second base 
for the WINS team on Long Island. 

April first was the date Sid was to report at Milford. 
Now it was March; the eventful day was but a few 
weeks off. But suddenly, for Sid, the bottom dropped 
out of everything. His father died. The blow was dou 
bly cruel, since the great personal loss undoubtedly 
meant the end of Sid's chance in organized baseball. 
With his father gone, Sid was now the man of the fam 
ily. And besides his mother, there were two younger 
sisters to be fed, clothed and supported. Running a 
coal business, Sid knew, was no job for a widowed 
woman. There was only one thing left for him to do. 
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He prepared to notify the Giants he would be un 
able to appear in Milford for the tryout. But then his 
mother intervened. She knew how much baseball and 
this chance meant to her son. She told him his father 
would have wanted him to go South. Finally, after 
assuring Sid a hundred times over that she was per 
fectly capable of running the business in his absence, 
the son gave in. He packed his bags and headed south 
with thirty-two dollars given to him by his mother. 

In Milford, Sid found a swarm of husky youths try- 
Ing out for positions with the local team. To Sid, most 
of them looked like infielders. Paring and cutting the 
squad eventually reduced the number; however, Sid 
was uneasy when he discovered that he was but one of 
four second basemen being retained. Evidently the 
worst was not yet over. But the Milford manager, Val 
Picinich, had a ready solution to what could have be 
come a problem of over-crowding. One of the second 
basemen he left at that position. He put another at 
first base and stationed the third at shortstop. Sid, be 
cause of his strong throwing arm, was given a trial as 
a third baseman. It was a position with which he was 
almost totally unfamiliar but it was a chance. And 
that was all Sid ever asked. For seventeen dollars and 
thirty-two cents a week, he became a professional base 
ball player. 

The Milford team travelled in an old school bus. 
During his first year in organized baseball, Sid learned 
the physical discomfort of road trips. The players rid 
ing the bus sat on hard, wooden benches. Fortunately, 
road trips in those days in the Eastern Shore League 
were of one-day duration. And, despite the lateness 
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of the hour, the Milford team returned home each 
night. Sid and several of his teammates found rooms 
in a local boarding house for ten dollars a week. On 
the road, the players were allowed seventy-five cents 
per day for meals. 

At Milford, Sid played in 112 games, all of them at 
the new third base position. He batted .352 and hit 
twenty-five home runs. As soon as the season was over, 
he returned to his home in Brooklyn. Without wast 
ing any time, he plunged into the job of helping his 
mother with the family coal business. He drove a 
truck, again saving the expense of a regular driver's 
salary. He wrestled two-hundred-pound sacks of coal. 
If he thought of baseball at all, it was far in the back 
of his mind. But one night, when he returned home 
from making his rounds on the coal truck, his mother 
handed him a letter from the Giants. Sid tore open 
the envelope. Inside he found good news. The Giants 
were moving him up to Clinton, Iowa, in the Three-I 
League. That was faster company than Sid had played 
with in the Eastern Shore League. Also, the money 
was better. With Clinton, Sid's salary would be just 
double what it had been at Milford. Sid drove the 
coal truck all winter. In the spring, when it was again 
time to play baseball, he headed for the new trials and 
opportunities that were awaiting him in the Three-I 
League. 

Although at Clinton he was still regarded primarily 
as a third baseman, Sid managed to get in a few games 
at his old position, second base. He batted .327, but 
his home-run production fell off sharply. Facing 
pitchers like Al Javery, who later went up to the 
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Braves, Sid could collect but eight home runs. How 
ever, he led the league In three-base hits with twenty- 
four. At the end of the season, the Giants rewarded 
him by bringing him up to Jersey City, their top farm 
team. He got into three games with the "little Giants" 
before going back to his winter's work as a coal truck 
driver. But now he had good cause for the growing- 
feeling of excitement and anticipation deep within 
him. After two seasons in the minors, he was ready 
to step into a regular position in the International 
League. And though the International League was 
still the minors, it was only one step from the New 
York Giants and the National League. 

In baseball, Sid's strong point has always been his 
hitting. With Jersey City, he found himself facing the 
toughest pitching he had yet seen. Hank Borowy, Hal 
White and Fred Hutchinson were typical of the cali 
bre of pitching Sid was called upon to hit against. 
Billy Southworth, who was later to be Sid's manager 
with the Braves, was also in the International League 
that year. Later in the season he left the Rochester 
club to assume command of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

At Jersey City, Sid played under Manager Tony 
Cuccinello. The former major-leaguer taught the 
youngster a lot about playing third base. Although 
his hitting fell off somewhat, there was an appreciable 
pickup in Sid's work in the field. Playing in 136 games 
as a third baseman, he had fewer errors and more as 
sists than at any time in his still-young professional 
career. The most important thing shrewd old Tony 
Cuccinello imparted to his rookie infielder was a feel 
ing of self-confidence. Sid had always loved baseball. 
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Cuccinello, like Stengel, made him realize he had the 
ability to make good at the game he liked most. At the 
end of the season, Sid was ordered to report back to 
Jersey City for a second year. The knowledge that he 
had successfully passed his severest test to date, that 
of proving himself in the fastest minor league, gave 
Sid the confidence to marry the girl of his choice. On 
August 31, 1940, he took as his bride the former Mary 
Goldbert. She had attended Tilden High School a 
few years after Sid was graduated. 

In the winter, as he was to do his first four years 
in professional baseball, Sid went back to work In his 
mother's coal business. When spring came again, he 
climbed down off the coal truck, packed his baseball 
glove and spiked shoes and headed south. He had a 
good year In 1941. He was older, more sure of himself. 
Besides, he had a wife to support. He tacked forty- 
three points onto his batting average, finishing the 
season with a mark of .304. That was just two percent 
age points behind the league-leading figure made by 
Gene Corbitt of Newark. 

The year saw an important change take place, a 
change that was to have a serious effect on Sid's base 
ball future. For the first time in his life, he played the 
outfield. Undoubtedly the move was dictated by the 
parent New York Giants. At the end of the season Sid 
was called up to the Giants. In September he made 
the final western trip with the team. Surprisingly, 
Sid did no third-basing his first time in the National 
League. Manager Bill Terry needed outfielders who 
batted right-handed. Those in the Giant front office 
reasoned that perhaps the answer to the Giants' prob- 
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lem lay In the free-swinging Gordon. Although the 
selection of position was a surprise to Sid, it did not 
make too much difference to him. All that mattered 
was that he was getting his chance in the National 
League. If they had asked him to pitch, he probably 
would have done so willingly. 

Sid broke Into the major leagues against the Boston 
Braves. He played left field. His first time at bat as a 
National Leaguer, he singled oil Boston pitcher Art 
Johnson. In the stands that day were Sid's mother and 
two sisters. Having heard over the radio that he was 
to play that afternoon, they had rushed to the Polo 
Grounds by taxicab. 

At the conclusion of the Giants* western trip, dur 
ing which Sid played In half a dozen more games, Man 
ager Terry called him Into his office. Terry told Sid he 
wanted him to go back to Jersey City the following 
year and learn to play the outfield. Obediently, Sid 
did as he was told. He went back to the little Giants 
and hit .300; and he learned to play the outfield. On 
his afternoons off, he would go to New York to watch 
the Giants play. On those occasions, Sid carefully 
studied the flawless technique of the Giants' left 
fielder, Joe Moore. The slender outfielder was an art 
ist at playing caroming drives off the sharply-angled 
left-field fence at the Polo Grounds. The more Sid 
watched Moore, the more he learned about outfield- 
ing. Again the Giants rewarded his efforts by bring 
ing him up late in the season. He got into a few 
games, this time as a third baseman. He looked good 
enough to his New York superiors to be invited to 
spring training the next year with the parent club. 
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In 1943 the New York Giants held their spring 
training camp in Lakewood, New Jersey. Mel Ott, 
the club's popular little right fielder, was the manager. 
One of the first things he told the puzzled rookie was 
that he wanted him to play third base. Again, Sid had 
no choice but to do as he was told, but his first full 
season in the majors was a nightmare for him. He 
played the infield. He played the outfield. He even 
.got into some forty-odd games as first baseman. 
When he wasn't playing, he sat on the bench and fret 
ted. At third base he enjoyed the steadying influence 
of playing alongside the veteran shortstop Billy Jurges. 
At first base he did the best he could. He did not 
know how to move about the bag, how to shift or 
place his feet, but, somehow he got along. He was 
willing and he worked hard. In his first full season in 
the National League he played three different posi 
tions, batted .251 and hit nine home runs. 

There followed a long interruption in Sid's major- 
league baseball career. Following the 1943 season, 
Sid enlisted in the United States Coast Guard. After 
boot training at Manhattan Beach, he was shipped 
to Curtis Bay, Maryland. He spent eighteen months 
there, including the better parts of two baseball sea 
sons. One spring the New York Giants stopped off at 
the base to play an exhibition baseball game with the 
local post team. The visiting major-leaguers were 
quartered overnight in one of the barracks. Not one 
of them could sleep, however, for the snoring of 
catcher Ernie Lombardi kept the whole Giants' party 
wide awake. 

At about two in the morning, after Sid had reported 
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to the Officer of the Day that no one in the Giants' 
barracks had been able to close his eyes, someone 
sneaked into the room with a microphone. Tiptoeing 
over to the bunk in which the sleeping Lombardi lay 
snoring, he cautiously extended the microphone at 
arm's length under Lombardi's nose. Instantly the 
Maryland night was transformed into a roaring, crack 
ling horror. Lombardi's amplified snores woke the 
entire camp. Sailors spilled out of their bunks, rub 
bing their eyes and wondering whether the enemy 
had landed. The big catcher, however, slept bliss 
fully through his self-created racket. The next day, of 
course, he was the puzzled object of numerous pointed 
remarks about snoring. 

Sid was discharged from the Coast Guard in January 
of 1946. He had served his country in time of war. 
Now he was ready to go back to his career as baseball 
player. He hurried home for a brief visit with his 
family. Then, almost before he knew it, he was on his 
way South for spring training. He made the club, of 
course, but he made it in a way that was of little satis 
faction to him. Sid learned early in the 1946 season 
that he was neither flesh nor fowl neither third base 
man nor outfielder. He was, he realized, a utility 
player. As such, despite the fact that he played in 135 
games that season, he was a man without a country 
a player without a position. He filled in here; he filled 
in there. He pinch-hit and did all manner of assorted 
odd jobs. And he almost drove himself crazy. Base 
ball was the love of his life, but playing this way was 
almost as bad as not playing at alL 

Still, he stuck it out. And he endured more of 
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the same treatment during the season that followed. 
Despite his unhappiness, he played well. In 1946 he 
turned in a batting average of .293. The next season, 
although he slumped a trifle to .272, he increased his 
home-run output from five to thirteen. Again, the 
sudden improvement could be traced directly to con 
siderable outside help. 

For as long as he had played baseball, Sid had always 
been a better-than-average hitter. Unusually strong 
for his size he stands five feet ten and weighs one 
hundred and eighty he hit well to all fields. Al 
though he did not realize it, he was losing a good many 
base hits that way. Balls hit solidly to right and left 
centerfield were falling for harmless outs. Red Kress, 
a Giant coach, pointed out this shortcoming to Sid. 
Once he had convinced Gordon that his failure to pull 
balls to left field was really costing him hits and points 
on his batting average, Sid was ready to pay attention 
to what Kress had to say. 

Grudgingly at first, Sid permitted Kress to experi 
ment with his batting style. Red Kress had played 
with the Detroit Tigers and the St. Louis Browns. He 
had practical experience to back up his theories about 
hitting. He got Sid to change his stance, to face more 
to left field. To compensate for this, he moved Gordon 
closer to the plate. In that way he was still able to 
protect the far outside corner against pitchers who 
wanted to work on him there. Once he had his pupil 
squared away at the plate the way he wanted, Kress 
worked patiently with Gordon to teach him to pull a 
ball. It was long, hard work for both of them. For 
awhile Sid had a great deal of difficulty hitting from 
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the new position. He felt strange, awkward. His arms 
were not loose and free. Rather, they seemed con 
stricted. It was almost as though they were tied close 
to his body with a rope. 

Sid, however, was not one to quit just because the 
going was tough. He kept working to Improve him 
self, to understand and put into practice the things 
Red Kress kept drilling into him. He began to watch 
his teammates in the batting cage and picked up some 
valuable pointers. For instance, he noted how Johnny 
Mize held his left, or top hand, loose on his bat. If 
Mize could get power swinging with one clenched 
hand, Sid reasoned, he ought to be able to do the 
same. The only difference between them was that 
Mize was a left-handed hitter, whereas Sid hit from 
the opposite side of the plate. Therefore, to emulate 
Mize's loose grip, Sid had merely to switch hands. 

But the new grip did not supply the answer to Sid's 
problem. The grip was all right for Mize; for Gordon 
it did not work. So, Sid began to experiment further. 
He studied his own wrist action, much in the manner 
of a top tournament golfer. One day, he discovered 
that by flattening his hands he could get the desired 
wrist action Kress was after. Almost immediately 
there was a noticeable pickup in Sid's hitting. The 
changes he and Kress had worked out in his batting 
style gave him a tremendous follow-through at the end 
of his swing. Almost without trying now, he began 
pounding long drives into left field. He hit home runs 
in Wrigley Field, Chicago, and in Cincinnati. St. 
Louis and Philadelphia both felt the power of his new 
batting style. Yet, in spite of his new-found prowess as 
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a pull hitter, he did not go up to the plate and swing 
blindly. In one game, when he noticed the Cubs' in 
field was pulled sharply around to the left against him, 
he deliberately poked a base hit into right field 
through a spot that would otherwise have been filled 
by the second baseman. Giant opponents soon learned 
that they had to think all the time when they were 
playing against Gordon. 

Despite his marked improvement, Sid still found 
himself a man without a regular job when the 1948 
season began. The outfield was apparently set with 
Whitey Lockman, Willard Marshall and Bobby Thom 
son. And Johnny Mize, Bill Rigney, Buddy Kerr and 
Jack Lohrke had apparently nailed down the infield 
berths. But then, on the second day of the season, 
Thomson hurt himself. Ott shoved reliable Sid Gor 
don into the outfield and he came through hand 
somely. But as soon as Thomson was ready to play 
again, out came Gordon. He fidgeted on the bench 
until a day late in May. Lohrke, the team's third base 
man, had not been hitting too well. Manager Ott de 
cided to shift his line-up. Back into the game went 
Sid Gordon, this time as an infielder. On May 22, he 
celebrated his return to action with a home run with 
the bases full. He remained in the line-up for most of 
the remainder of the season. 

When the rival Giants visited Brooklyn, Sid's home 
town fans honored him with a "day" at Ebbets Field. 
Sid was presented with an automobile as well as other 
valuable gifts. He showed his appreciation for the 
attention by hitting two home runs that day. 

On July 16, in a move that rocked the baseball 
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world, Leo Durocher moved across the river from 
Brooklyn to succeed Mel Ott as manager of the New 
York Giants. The change affected Sid's playing not one 
whit. He kept right on doing his job. He worked just 
as hard for the fiery, sharp-tongued Durocher as he 
had for quieter Mel Ott. Thirty home runs rocketed 
off his bat. His batting average was just one point un 
der .300. He drove In 107 runs. 

The season of 1949 was his last with the Giants. By 
now Sid's employers had come to take his fine play for 
granted. Again, Sid did not let them down. He played 
third, first and the outfield. If too valuable to sit on 
the bench, he was also too valuable to keep at any one 
position. Handyman Gordon played in 141 games 
that season, hit .284 and collected twenty-six home 
runs for the Giants. 

In the spring of 1950, he bade farewell to his wife 
and two children and headed for the Bradenton, Flor 
ida, training camp of the Boston Braves. Again, al 
though sorry to leave New York's familiar surround 
ings, Sid more than satisfied his employers. As always, 
he had kept himself in condition during the winter 
off-season by strenuous workouts at a nearby gymna 
sium. He reported to Manager Southworth in fine 
playing condition. From the opening day of the sea 
son, he did his job well. For once, he knew where he 
was going to play regularly. Apart from one game in 
which he filled in for the Injured Bob Elliott 3 at third 
base, Sid was a Braves outfielder. The peace of mind 
this afforded Sid was a rare luxury. He more than re 
paid his manager by playing his finest season to date 

See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY. Eleventh Series. 
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in the major leagues. For the 1950 season Sid hit .304 
the first time he had been over that mark in the 
National League. He drove in 102 runs. Until hit on 
the arm in May by Pittsburgh pitcher Cliff Chambers, 
he was one o the league's leading home-run hitters. 
Despite an enforced absence from the line-up, he 
wound up his first year in Boston with twenty-seven 
home runs, tops for his club. Who, Sid's legion of 
faithful fans might inquire, could ask for more? 
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CHAPTER VII 

GEORGE CLYDE KELL 

Detroit's All-Star Third Baseman 

baseball season of 1949 provided two close 
JL races within the American League. The New 
York Yankees finished In first place by the margin of 
one game over the runner-up Boston Red Sox. The 
league's individual batting championship was decided 
by the infinitesimal margin of .0002. 

The last day of the regular season found the New 
York Yankees playing the Boston Red Sox at Yankee 
Stadium. Meanwhile, at Briggs Stadium In Detroit, 
the Tigers were entertaining the Cleveland Indians* 
As play started in the two cities, Ted Williams of the 
Boston Red Sox was apparently ready to finish atop 
the league's individual batting race. His average of 
.344 was three points better than that carried by 
George Kell of the Detroit Tigers. As far as a "break" 
against opposing pitchers on that final afternoon was 
concerned, neither player was given any. Against the 
Yankees, Williams would be taking his final turns 
at bat opposite powerful, right-handed Vic Raschi. If 
possible, the job confronting Kell was even more 
difficult. On this important afternoon, he would be 
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batting against the ace of the Cleveland pitching staff, 
Bob Lemon. 

The game in New York was the first to end. As 
the Tigers took the field against the invading Indians, 
George Kell knew two things: The Yankees, by de 
feating the Red Sox, had won the championship; and, 
more important for Kell, big Vic Raschi had held Ted 
Williams hitless in his two official trips to the plate. 
On both of his other at-bats, Williams had been 
walked. This turn of events in New York meant that 
George Kell could still win the American League bat 
ting championship. 

George accepted the challenge. Facing Lemon for 
the first time that afternoon, the Detroit third base 
man singled. The next time he came up, he doubled 
off the great Cleveland pitcher. Now the batting 
championship trembled on Kell's broad shoulders. 
Bob Feller was the Cleveland pitcher when Kell came 
to bat again in the sixth inning; Feller walked him. 
Up for the fourth time, Kell fiied out in the seventh 
inning. Press box statisticians, working feverishly 
with slide rule and pencil, flashed the word to the 
Detroit dugout that, at the moment, George Kell was 
the American League's batting champion. With three 
men standing between him and another turn at bat, 
it appeared as though the popular Tiger player was in. 

But events quickly changed. After Johnny Lipon 
went out, Dick Wakefield, pinch-hitting for pitcher 
Hal White, singled, thereby bringing up Eddie Lake 
and placing Kell in the on-deck circle. In the Detroit 
dugout, a hurried conference took place between Man 
ager Red Rolfe and Kell. The question to be decided 
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was whether, with his team behind m the ninth in 
ning, 8-4, George Kell should risk his batting cham 
pionship on one last time at bat. Kell and Rolfe de 
cided no. Myron Ginsberg, the rookie catcher, was 
called forward to go up and hit for Kell. But Gins 
berg never got to the plate. Eddie Lake hit the first 
ball thrown to him directly at shortstop Ray Boone. 
A game-ending double play quickly ensued. George 
Kell was the American League batting champion with 
his .3429 just topping Williams' .3427. 

That winter, following release o the official batting 
averages, Kell was criticized In some quarters as a 
"cheese champion/' meaning that he had won the title 
by sitting out his last important at-bat. Overlooked 
were the two solid base hits off Bob Lemon that had 
earned Kell the championship. Forgotten, too, was 
Williams* failure to hit in two important trips to the 
plate that same day. 

Characteristically, George Kell kept his mouth shut 
in the face of this criticism. He answered his detrac 
tors the next season when he came to within three 
percentage points of equalling his winning mark; for 
the 1950 season, Kell hit a lusty .340. His close rival 
of the preceding year, Ted Williams, finished twenty- 
three points in back of him with a .3 17 figure. 

George Kell Is a self-made baseball player. He 
made good as a major-leaguer only because his love for 
the game was strong enough to withstand severe criti 
cism and, on more than one occasion, abject failure. 
As a teen-ager he had hit a wretched .160 his first year 
in organized baseball. Yet three short years later his 
average of .396 made him the leading hitter of all the 
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minor leagues scattered throughout the United States. 

He was born August 23, 1922, in the tiny hamlet 
of Swifton, Arkansas. George's father, Clyde Kell, 
was the town barber. In addition, he was an unusually 
gifted semipro baseball player. Thus it was not strange 
that from the moment he was able to toddle about the 
yard, George Kell had either a baseball, a bat, or a 
glove in his tiny fists. There were two other brothers, 
Elbert, nicknamed Skeeter, and Frank. Frank was 
killed during the Second World War, 

Before George entered Swifton High School, he 
had already started on his baseball career. In those 
days he used to tag along with his father to semipro 
games in the vicinity. Mr. Kell managed a local team. 
One day, when George was only twelve, the Swifton 
team had a commanding lead over its opponent. Al 
though he was only a boy, and a rather small one at 
that, George leaped at the chance to play a few innings 
at second base late in the game. The fact that the other 
players were grown men never entered his mind. All 
he saw was the opportunity to play baseball. 

He knocked around like that, getting into whatever 
games he could, until he was fourteen. Then his father 
took him to nearby Newport for a tryout with that 
town's American Legion team. Again George made 
good. Thereafter, he played regularly with the New 
port nine through both the 1937 and the 1938 seasons. 
The team generally played twice a week, its games 
scheduled for Thursdays and Sundays. Every Thursday 
Mr, Kell shut down the barber shop so that he could 
watch his son play. But each Sunday, before George 
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was allowed to play, his father made certain the young 
ster had first gone to church. 

After finishing high school, George put in a year at 
Arkansas State College. The school had no baseball 
team. George looked about for a sport to keep him 
occupied during the warm weather months, selected 
tennis and won the college championship. 

On several occasions when he was playing American 
Legion baseball In Newport, George worked out with 
the local professional club. One day, while he was 
still In college, a friend asked if he wanted to play 
with the Newport team, which was then a Brooklyn 
Dodgers* affiliate. George jumped at the chance. In 
his first game he played shortstop. After a bad throw 
by George lost the game, he was shifted to third base 
and that was where he finished the season. He was 
then eighteen years old and weighed 130 pounds. 

During the winter, he put on some of the weight 
he so badly needed. He was about twenty pounds 
heavier when he reported back to the Newport club 
for his second season In organized baseball. This time 
he fared considerably better. He played in 118 games, 
more than twice the number In his first year, and bat 
ted a solid .310. That average placed him third in the 
league. A home run which he hit In the opening game 
of the season represented the sum total of his homer 
production for three years. 

In 1942 the Brooklyn Dodgers moved Kell to their 
Durham, North Carolina, affiliate. He never got to 
play with the minor-league team. Reporting for 
spring training, he was disturbed to find himself one 
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of sixteen third basemen being considered. George 
had little opportunity to show what he could do. After 
he had been stuck into a couple of exhibition games 
as a shortstop he was given his release. Hurt and dis 
couraged, George returned to Swifton. His father 
was then the local superintendent of education, and 
George dispiritedly thought he might try schoolteach- 
ing as an occupation. His bride of a year, eighteen- 
year-old Charlene Kell, swiftly put that thought out 
of his mind. They had been married on March 24, 
1941. She reminded her husband of something an old 
National League baseball player, Andy High, had 
said to him during the 1941 season. High, who had 
played third base for the St. Louis Cardinals and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, was then a Brooklyn scout. It was 
he who had signed George to the Durham contract. 
High told George Kell that he (Kell) would never be 
a big-leaguer until he had been released by some club. 
The challenge implicit in High's words was pointed 
out by George's wife. 

Thus encouraged, Kell decided to give baseball 
another try. A recommendation by Brooklyn scout 
Fresco Thompson to the manager of the Lancaster club 
of the Inter-State League gave George his second 
chance. He speedily capitalized on it. His gratitude 
to Manager Tom Oliver, coupled with his renewed 
ambition to make good, spurred him to a fine year. 
He played shortstop. He filled in at first base. Then, 
late in the season, he was given a chance at third base. 
Since that day, he has never played any other position. 

George finished the year with an average of .299. 
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The next season he was back with Lancaster. This time 
he practically tore the Inter-State League apart single- 
handed. His batting average, .396, was the top minor- 
league figure for the country, and he led his league in 
runs scored, in base hits and in triples. During his 
first season with Lancaster, he had collected two tri 
ples. In 1943 he raised the number to twenty-three. 
He also hit five home runs, which was until 1950 Ms 
all-time high. 

During his second season with Lancaster, Connie 
Mack personally scouted Kell for his Philadelphia 
Athletics. With the A's manager in the stands, Kell 
enjoyed an unusually fine day. His fielding was bril 
liant, and he hit safely in both games of a double- 
header. One of his blows was a home run, 

After the game, Mr. Mack came around to the club 
house to talk to the young athlete. Graciously he 
autographed the home-run ball for the young third 
baseman. Then he gave George the surprise of his life. 
"How," the tall, erect figure demanded, "would you 
like to play with the Athletics?" 

The jump from Class B ball to the major leagues 
was something George took in stride. He realized 
that the absence of established major-league players, 
who were in the armed services, presented him with 
a rare opportunity. He determined to make the most 
of it. A damaged cartilage in Kell's knee had resulted 
In his being classified as 4-F, physically unfit for jmili- 
tary service. Fortunately, the handicap did not inter 
fere too seriously with his baseball playing. Occa 
sionally the trick knee slowed him down, both on the 
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base paths and in the field, but George overcame that 
handicap. He hit .268 his first year up. The following 
year, 1945, he raised it to .272. 

His major-league debut had come under conditions 
and circumstances that could hardly be described as 
conducive to steady play. The occasion of George's 
first day as a player in the American League was a 
Sunday double-header. A crowd estimated at 58,000 
was in the stands to see the A's play the Detroit Tigers. 
KelFs nervousness may well be imagined. Here he 
was, a brash minor-leaguer breaking into the majors 
without so much as one inning of Class A, let alone 
triple-A, experience. What right had he to be playing 
under fabulous, famous old Connie Mack? 

George had just enough time to slide his glove on 
before the first Detroit hitter arrived at the plate. 
He drove a vicious smash to KelFs right, between the 
third baseman and the foul line. Instinctively, George 
left his feet in a desperate dive for the ball. Some 
how, he came up with it. His long, hard throw across 
the diamond just beat the runner at first. The crowd 
roared in appreciation. When he got a hit his first 
time up, George felt considerably more sure of him 
self. In 1945 he was the best fielding third baseman 
in the league. 

A trade in which George Kell was involved early in 
the 1946 season changed him overnight from an aver 
age ballplayer into a star. The phenomenon is nothing 
that can be explained. Once stated, it can only be 
accepted at face value. Evidence of the immediate im 
provement the trade brought about in Kell's play is 
furnished by official league records. 
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During the winters of 1943, 1944 and 1945, when 
there was a serious teacher shortage in the American 
public school system, George had taught physical edu 
cation and history at Swifton High School. His wife, 
a former grammar-school teacher, had retired from 
the profession shortly after the birth of their first 
child, George, Jr. When Kell reported for spring 
training in 1946, he had no thought but that he would 
spend the entire year with the Philadelphia Athletics. 

But that year he got off to a slow start. By the time 
the Athletics played Detroit in May, his batting aver 
age was around .196. His knees were bothering him. 
To Connie Mack, Kell appeared to have slowed up 
a great deal. 

During the series between the two clubs, Mr. Mack 
visited the Detroit administration offices to pay his 
respects to the Tiger general manager, George M. 
Trautman. The talk soon shifted to players and trade 
possibilities. Mr. Mack knew that the Tigers had been 
seeking a third baseman for years. He offered Kell, 
demanding In return an outfielder. The Tigers gave 
him his choice of several. He selected Barney McCos- 
key, and the deal was closed on the spot. The day after 
the trade, Kell put on a Detroit uniform. In his first 
game as a Tiger, he got two hits. He maintained this 
pace throughout the year to finish with a batting aver 
age of .322. Improvement over his 1945 record was 
exactly fifty points. For the second straight year, he 
led American League third basemen in fielding. He 
was first in putouts, assists and double plays. 

He hit .320 in 1947 and played in the All-Star 
Game. In 1948, despite a succession of crippling in- 
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juries, he again finished over the .300 mark. In May, 
1948, a pitch thrown by Vic Raschi of the Yankees 
broke Kell's wrist, and he was out of the game for 
nearly a month. He had scarcely gotten back into the 
line-up before he was hurt again, this time more se 
verely. Again the other team involved was the Yan 
kees. This time a wicked smash by Joe DiMaggio did 
the damage. As George went to field it, the ball took 
a freak hop upwards and crashed into his face, break 
ing his jaw in two places. The broken bones were 
wired into place, but George sat out the balance of 
the season. 

In 1949 the injury jinx appeared to strike him down 
for the third time. He was leading the league in hit 
ting when, on June 21, he broke a small bone in his 
foot. Doctors informed him he would be out of ac 
tion for one month. But George had other ideas. He 
wanted to play in the All-Star Game again, particu 
larly since the game that year was to be played in 
Ebbets Field, home of the Brooklyn Dodgers. George 
remembered how, not too many years before, the 
Dodgers had thought little enough of him to turn him 
loose as a minor-league player. To visit Ebbets Field 
as an established major-league star would afford 
George Kell considerable personal satisfaction. 

He surprised the doctors by recovering in time for 
the All-Star Game. And, in spite of a broken thumb 
incurred late in the season, he went on to win his 
league's individual batting championship. He did 
not stop there. In 1950, the following year, Kell con 
tinued to surprise his critics and his admirers by 
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improving even more. A tip by Manager Red Rolfe 
helped him considerably. In his playing days, Rolfe 
had been a standout third baseman with the New York 
Yankees. Thus it was not surprising that he was happy 
to furnish assistance to his star third baseman. 

Rolfe knew, as did most of the American League, 
that Kell was an exceptionally gifted fastball hitter. 
During the early days of the 1950 season, however, he 
became increasingly aware of the unusual success rival 
pitchers were having in putting Kell out. The man 
ager studied Kell closely every time he went to the 
plate. He kept notes on the way American League 
pitchers were working on him. Eventually, he found 
that in tight spots, with men on base, they were throw 
ing Kell a succession of half-speed curves. Standing 
away from the plate, George had been popping the 
balls into the air for harmless infield outs. 

As soon as he had correctly diagnosed KelFs trou 
ble, Rolfe went to him with the facts. Thus informed, 
George quickly corrected his weakness. He shifted 
his batting stance until he could protect himself 
against the type of slow pitch being served him. Be 
fore long, he was breaking loose at the plate with his 
old authority. Thereafter, he was as much a problem 
to rival pitchers as ever. 

Like Yankee catcher Yogi Berra, Kell enjoys a repu 
tation as a confirmed bad-ball hitter. During a game 
between the two clubs, he hit safely on one of his trips 
to the plate. Later, during the Yankees' half of the 
inning, Berra worked around as far as third base. 
There he delivered himself of some choice observa- 
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tions. "George/' he told the Detroit Infielder discon 
solately, "you're just as bad as 1 am. That last ball you 
hit was a lousy pitch/' 

Kell and the Yankee catcher are alike in another 
respect. Kell, too, possesses a keen sense of humor. 
In the Detroit Free Press, baseball writer Lyall Smith 
recounted an amusing incident that took place dur 
ing a testimonial dinner in K ell's honor at the close 
of the 1949 season. George had just won the Ameri 
can League batting championship, and his Arkansas 
neighbors were paying him homage. Among the in 
vited guests at the dinner were Detroit General Man 
ager Billy Evans, as well as numerous major-league 
baseball players from the vicinity. Those present in 
cluded pitchers Johnny Sain 1 of the Boston Braves, 
Preacher Roe of the Brooklyn Dodgers and Eddie 
Lopat, the New York Yankee southpaw. 

As Evans approached the group of pitchers, all of 
whom were clustered around Kell, he was reflecting 
on the degree of difficulty he would experience sign 
ing Kell to a 1950 contract. Obviously, the winner of 
the American League batting championship merited 
a sizable increase in salary. The conversation Evans 
overheard that night did little to ease his worries. As 
he stepped up to the players, Evans was in time to hear 
Sain speak meaningfully of Kell's great ability as a 
hitter. "I've pitched to both Kell and Stan Musial," 
the Braves star right-hander was saying, "and in my 
book, George, you're much tougher than Musial/' 
Lopat observed that he would prefer pitching to Ted 
Williams any day than having to face as dangerous a 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
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hitter as Kell. When Preacher Roe Interrupted with 
the remark that Kell ought to demand "at least sev 
enty thousand dollars from the Tigers next season/' 
Evans was about to flee in haste. 

At that moment, Kell and the others doubled up 
with laughter. Evans was intensely relieved to dis 
cover that the entire conversation had been staged for 
his special benefit. 

In 1950 George Kell played In his third All-Star 
Game. He qualified for the honor by polling 
1,132,954 votes in the public balloting, the highest 
total of any player that year. Al Rosen, the American 
League third baseman who received the second high 
est total of votes, drew 459,326, or less than half the 
number polled by the popular KelL Ted Williams, 
Stan Musial and Jackie Robinson were the only other 
players to draw more than 1,000,000 votes. The Asso 
ciated Press named Kell to its All-Star team, as did the 
United Press and the selectors for Look magazine. 

George did not confine his talents to the baseball 
field. Three times each week he wrote a column, "Kell 
Tells/ 7 for the Detroit Free Press. Rather than turn 
the chore over to a paid ghost writer, George dutifully 
composed the required newspaper articles himself. 

At the start of the 1950 season, George was one of 
eight active players in the American League with a 
lifetime batting average over .300. The others were 
Ted Williams, Joe DiMaggio, Dale Mitchell of the 
Cleveland Indians, Barney McCoskey (the man for 
whom the Athletics traded Kell), Johnny Pesky, Luke 
Appling 2 and Bob Dillinger. 

8 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
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Yet a lifetime major-league average of .305 did not 
satisfy Kell. As he had done all during his career in 
organized baseball, he constantly sought ways to im 
prove himself. He continued to experiment, trying 
anything new he felt would increase his individual 
ability and with it his value to his Detroit employers. 
In 1946, in an effort to become a better pull hitter, he 
moved closer to the plate. In 1950 he moved back a 
bit. He continued to hold his bat in an unorthodox 
manner; Kell grips his bat with his hands perhaps an 
inch and one-half apart on the bat handle. 

On June 2 he became the first player in the major 
leagues to hit for the cycle. Facing his former Athlet 
ics teammates in a double-header, he hit a first-inning 
home run off left-handed Alex Kellner. His next time 
up, he tripled off the unfortunate Kellner. Coming 
to bat in the third inning, he singled off relief pitcher 
Harry Byrd. His double came in the eighth inning 
against still another pitcher, Ed Klieman. 

On September 15, with a single against the Yankees, 
he became the first major-leaguer to collect two hun 
dred hits that season. During the year, he used a heav 
ier bat than he had been accustomed to. In May he 
broke his own thirty-two-ounce favorite, the lightest 
bat in use throughout the American League. He 
picked up Pat Mullin's thirty-six-ounce chlb, used it 
and found it suited him. In the thirty games that fol 
lowed the switch in bats, he went hitless but once. 

In deportment, George is a model ballplayer. He 
makes it a habit never to argue with an umpire. His 
attitude is indicative of respect rather than timidity. 
The incident of the painful face injury he sustained 
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during the 1948 season Illustrates his courage. It has 
already been related how a savage drive from the bat 
of Joe DiMaggio fractured KelFs jaw and resulted in 
his spending the remainder of the season recuperating 
on the bench. Although unconscious from the blow, 
literally out on his feet, Kell's competitive Instincts 
still moved him to the completion of the job at hand. 
Groggy, not aware of what he was doing, he leaned over 
and picked up the ball that had just smashed Into his 
face. Then he stepped on third base for a force play 
that retired the Yankees. In the dugout immediately 
afterwards, Detroit Manager Steve O'Neill had to pry 
the ball loose from KelFs tightly clenched fingers. 

An experience early In his major-league career im 
parted to George the wisdom of staying In shape dur 
ing the off-season. One spring he reported to the 
Philadelphia Athletics training camp weighing a cor 
pulent 195 pounds. His normal weight is around 170. 
Connie Mack took one look at George and placed him 
on a rigid diet. George lost fifteen pounds In the next 
twelve days. Since then he has never allowed himself 
to get out of condition. He watches his weight care 
fully during the winter. For a time he kept his legs in 
shape with work as a football and basketball official. 

He has two children, George, Jr., and a girl, Terrye 
Jane. When George is not playing baseball, he op 
erates a good-sized farm in Swifton; he raises black 
Angus cattle. His biggest thrill in baseball occurred 
In a game during the 1946 season. Playing against the 
Cleveland Indians, George got six base hits in seven 
times at bat. Although the feat is not a record, it occurs 
very seldom. 
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Steady, hard-working and studious, lie is an Ideal 
team player. During the closing days of the 1950 
major-league season, his manager, Red Rolfe, told a 
writer for the Associated Press the following about 
KelL 

"He came up the hard way/' Rolfe stated. "A lot 
of supposedly good judges of talent thought he would 
never make the grade. But Kell has proved that 
major-league baseball takes just average ability plus 
a lot of determination and ambition. 

"He will go out of baseball with money saved and a 
lot of friends." 



GEORGE KELL 
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RALPH McPHERRAN KINER 

The Pirates' Great Home-Run Hitter 




RALPH McPHERRAX KINER 



CHAPTER VIII 

RALPH MCPHERRAN KINER 

The Pirates' Great Home-Run Hitter 

THE 1950 All-Star Baseball Game was played in 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, For eight innings the 
pattern of play seemed just a duplication of preceding 
All-Star Games. After the National League team had 
gone into the lead with a pair of second-inning runs 
on a single by Jackie Robinson, a triple by Enos 
Slaughter and a fly by Hank Sauer, the American 
Leaguers quickly struck back for one run. Cass 
Michaels, batting for pitcher Vic Raschi, bounced a 
ground-rule double into the bullpen in center field. 
Little Phil Rizzuto dropped a perfect bunt down the 
third-base line, moving Michaels to third. When 
National League pitcher Robin Roberts elected to 
let the ball roll in the hope it would go foul, Rizzuto 
easily made it to first base for a single. After the Yan 
kee shortstop raced to second on a wild pitch, George 
Kell followed Larry Doby's strikeout with a long fly 
to center and scored Michaels. 

The American League team, winners in twelve of 
the sixteen previous All-Star Games, forged into the 
lead in the fifth inning. Pitcher Bob Lemon led off 
the inning with a walk. Phil Rizzuto struck out, but 
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Larry Doby doubled Into right field. Lemon advanced 
to third. George Kell then drove in his second run of 
the game with a fly to deep right center. Ted Williams 
promptly singled to right, scoring Doby and putting 
the American League team in front, 3-2. Thereafter, 
with rival pitchers Art Houtteman and Larry Jansen 
opposing one another, the game settled down to a suc 
cession of three scoreless Innings. As the National 
Leaguers, still trailing by a 3-2 margin, came In for 
the ninth Inning and their last turn at bat, portions 
of the day's crowd of 46,127 persons started moving 
toward the exits. They stopped in the aisles, turning 
their eyes once more to the playing field as a tall, 
broad-shouldered National League player in the uni 
form of the Pittsburgh Pirates stepped to the plate. 
This was Ralph Kiner, the leading home-run hitter of 
the National League since his entry four years before. 
In the third inning of the All-Star Game, Kiner had 
taken a sure base hit away from Ted Williams with a 
leaping back-to-the-wall catch in deep left field. With 
a runner on third, Kiner's miraculous catch had pre 
vented further scoring by the American League team. 
Up till now, that had been Kiner's chief contribution 
to the game. Careful pitching by American Leaguers 
Vic Raschi and Bob Lemon had kept the Pittsburgh 
slugger hitless. 

Art Houtteman, the Detroit Tigers' fine young 
pitcher, was on the mound as Kiner dug in for what 
would be his team's last chance. Feet planted wide in 
his famous stance, he stepped forward into Houtte 
man' s first pitch. His bat, swung with every ounce of 
controlled power in his 195-pound frame, connected 
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solidly with the ball. Up and up the baseball soared, 
far out over the heads of the desperately back-tracking 
American League outfielders. It came to rest in the 
upper tier of the left-field grandstand for a game- 
saving home run. Kiner's historic blow, completed 
to the roaring ovation of the crowd, sent the game 
into extra innings. Five innings later another home 
run, this time by St. Louis Cardinals' infielder Red 
Schoendienst, broke up the first extra-innings contest 
In All-Star history. The National League team won, 
4-3, for the first time since 1944. After the game, 
Ralph Kiner admitted to newsmen that the home run 
he had hit In the ninth inning was the top thrill of his 
then-young major-league career. 

The baseball player considered by many to be Babe 
Ruth's logical successor was born in tiny Santa Rita, 
New Mexico. The date was October 27, 1922. Ralph's 
father, Ralph Macklin Kiner, was a baker in the re 
mote mining town. Following World War I, he met 
and married a former Army nurse, Beatrice Grayson. 
The couple had one child, Ralph. But the boy hardly 
got to know his father. Almost as soon as Ralph was 
old enough to ride with his dad on the bakery truck, 
Mr. Kiner died. At the time, Ralph was four years old. 

The widowed mother and her young son soon left 
Santa Rita and moved to California. For a time they 
lived in Long Beach. Eventually they moved to 
Alhambra, a lovely suburb to the east of Los Angeles, 
and there they settled. With a growing boy to sup 
port, Mrs. Kiner had to go to work. She found em 
ployment as a nurse with the Title Insurance and Trust 
Company in Los Angeles. This meant that Ralph was 
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by himself much of the time, but the youngster didn't 
mind. Although his mother was paying a neighbor 
to look after Ralph while she was at work, the boy 
quickly found friends of his own. A family named 
Bodkin lived nearby. Their son, Bob, was about ten 
years older than Ralph. Afternoons after school, 
Ralph could usually be found hanging around the 
Bodkin house. The family was wonderful to him; 
when Mrs. Bodkin baked pies or cakes for her son, 
there was always a good-sized piece for little Ralph. 
It was through Bob Bodkin and his father that Ralph 
Kiner, as he grew up, became interested in baseball. 
At first he was too little to do more than chase flies for 
Bob. Gradually he took a more active part in these 
games. Mr. Bodkin coached the two boys as much as 
he could, and before long, Ralph was hitting and field 
ing with the other kids in the neighborhood. 

Ralph's schooling started in Fremont Grammar 
School. For a time he had a newspaper route and sold 
magazines to help earn money. Baseball, however, 
quickly put Ralph's finances on an unusual basis. It 
wasn't long before the boy discovered how much time 
was taken up by his magazine deliveries, time that 
could be spent playing baseball. Ralph had a ready 
solution to this particular problem. He buried what 
mgazines he could in the shrubbery around the 
house, and those magazines he could not hide he 
burned. First, though, with his own pocket money he 
bought the magazines he was destroying. It was ex 
pensive, but it did provide a way to play baseball. 
And there was very little else but baseball that inter 
ested young Ralph Kiner in those days. 
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By 1934 he was working as batboy for the Alhambra 
Merchants, a local semipro team. The same year he 
attached his growing awareness of baseball to a major- 
league team the Detroit Tigers. That fall, Mrs. Bod 
kin used to come down to the school and signal to 
Ralph through the classroom windows the scores of 
the World Series games between the Tigers and the 
St. Louis Cardinals. In those days, Ralph's idols were 
Hank Greenberg and Charley Gehrlnger. 1 Babe Ruth, 
too, was a magic name. 

Having discovered baseball, Ralph dedicated him 
self to the game with almost fanatic zeal. He played 
the game every chance he got on the school grounds, 
around his home, on neighborhood vacant lots, any 
where. Even In those days he showed promise of the 
home-run power that later was to bring him fame as a 
major-leaguer. Over a span of months, so many of his 
home runs broke school windows that the authorities 
tried to frighten him out of the sport. One day the 
police came and hauled him off to jail. They kept him 
locked up for several hours, just to scare him. When 
Ralph got back to school, the truant officer sent for 
him. Ralph slowly made his way to the man's office. 
The truant officer, Mr. Casey, was waiting when Ralph 
arrived. The boy resigned himself to the expected 
scolding, but to his surprise the truant officer read him 
the poem "Casey at the Bat." 

Ralph entered Alhambra High School in 1936. He 
played freshman football and basketball and three 
years of varsity baseball. He played with the local 
Alhambra American Legion team. In 1938 he was 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Sixth Series. 
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the shortstop on the California championship CYO 
team. Saturdays he played baseball for the Yankee 
Juniors, a team of high-school boys supervised by New 
York Yankee scout Bill Essick and run by Dan Crow- 
ley. On every one of these teams Ralph was an in- 
fielder. In 1940, his last year at Alhambra, he was 
All-Southern California high-school shortstop. 

Occasionally, he did a little pitching. One of his 
high points came during a game with Long Beach 
High School. Pitching against the Long Beach team, 
Ralph defeated them 3-2 for their first loss of the 
season. He accounted for all of his team's runs, driv 
ing In tw r o of them with a home run and scoring the 
other himself. 

There was a day, however, when Ralph personally 
helped bring about the downfall of his Alhambra high- 
school teammates. It happened this way. Cathedral 
High School arrived on the Alhambra field with only 
eight players, so they borrowed Ralph for the day. 
Playing third base against his regular teammates, 
Ralph homered, tripled and had two singles In Cathe 
dral's 9-8 victory. 

In those days Ralph's absorption in baseball wor 
ried Mrs. KIner. At her office she heard the other 
women employees speak with pride of the household 
chores and odd jobs done by their sons. Ralph, she 
knew, would have nothing to do with anything like 
chores. He was a good boy, obedient and respectful; 
but where baseball was concerned, nothing else mat 
tered to him. Outside school he did odd jobs. One 
Christmas he delivered mail for the post office. An 
other time he assembled toys for the May Company 
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department store. One of the attractions of this job 
was the opportunity it afforded to play baseball on 
the May Company's team. One of his teammates there 
was Al Zarilla, the Chicago White Sox outfielder. 

One of Ralph's closest friends during his years at 
Alhambra High was Hairy Johnson. Johnson's father 
had played professional baseball and it was from him 
that Ralph received much of his early schooling in the 
game. Johnson, Sr., managed several winter baseball 
teams in and around Alhambra. Frequently he had 
major-league players working for him, and It was in 
this fast company that Ralph began to show himself 
to be a future prospect for organized baseball. 

At Alhambra High School Ralph was a good stu 
dent. His grades were mostly B's despite the fact that 
he studied just enough to get by. Baseball was the one 
thing he w r anted and he sacrificed all else to the attain 
ment of his goal. He worked constantly to improve 
himself. In 1938 his Alhambra High School batting 
average was .406. In 1940 it w r as an incredible .576. 
During the winter he hit .520 for his CYO team. By 
now major-league baseball scouts w^ere watching the 
boy closely, and offers started to drift in. 

One day Mr. Johnson introduced Ralph to Hollis 
Thurston, a scout for the Pittsburgh Pirates. Thurston 
had been keeping a close watch on Ralph's progress. 
Now he was ready to make him a definite offer on be 
half of his Pittsburgh employers. Ralph invited the 
scout and Mr. Johnson out to his house for dinner. 
In the evening, Thurston finally convinced Mrs. Kiner 
that Ralph's future lay in baseball. Before he said 
good night, he left the Pirates' offer with the Kiners. 
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After comparing it with those of other interested ma 
jor-league baseball clubs and weighing his chances of 
making good with the Pirates against his prospects 
with teams having more extensive farm holdings, 
Ralph made his decision. He signed with the Pitts 
burgh club. He was told to report to Manager Frank 
Frisch at the Pirates' spring training camp in nearby 
San Bernardino. For signing, he received a reported 
bonus of 3,000 with the further stipulation that he 
be paid another $5,000 if he made good with the 
Pirates within three years. 

Signing a professional baseball contract put an end 
to Ralph's participation in scholastic sports. With his 
graduation from Alhambra High School in 1940, his 
formal education was just about ended, although he 
attended Pasadena City College for three semesters, 
and later studied for eight weeks at the University of 
Southern California. 

Ralph Kiner left home on February 24, 1941. A 
few hours later he presented himself to Pirates Man 
ager Frank Frisch in the California Hotel, San Bernar 
dino. It w r as understood that Kiner was to spend his 
first season in organized baseball with the Albany 
Senators of the Eastern League. He came to the Pi 
rates* spring training camp merely to give his new 
owners the opportunity of looking him over. 

When Ralph reported to the Pittsburgh camp there 
was a temporary shortage of first basemen, so Ralph 
immediately found himself pressed into service at that 
position. He handled himself so well in the early 
intra-squad games that Frisch was outspoken in his 
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praise. "The boy Is a natural/' the manager told news 
men assigned to the Pirates. "He can go just as far as 
he wants In this game. He has everything/' 

After training with the Pirates for several weeks, 
during which time he got a taste of major-league base 
ball In exhibition games with the Chicago White Sox 
In nearby Pasadena, Ralph was told to pack his bags 
and head for Barnewell, South Carolina, where the 
Albany team was training. There he quickly demon 
strated sufficient skill to nail down one of the team's 
regular outfield positions before the opening of the 
season. From the day he arrived, Ralph hit the 
Albany pitchers as though he had been facing them 
all his life. That early in the year, the pitchers were 
throwing only fastballs. Word around the Albany 
camp was that If the kid Kiner could hit curves as well 
as he was hitting the fast stuff, his future success in 
baseball was assured. 

Ralph's manager with the Albany Senators was 
George Toporcer, who later became an executive with 
the Boston Red Sox. When Albany and BInghamton 
opened the season on April 20 at Hawkins Stadium, 
Albany, Ralph Kiner was the starting left fielder. At 
first he found the jump from CYO to professional 
baseball a bit difficult. Outside curves bothered 
Ralph, but he kept working to overcome this weak 
ness. Gradually the youngster began to find himself. 
On one occasion he broke up a 3-3 pitching duel be 
tween Albany and Binghamton with a twelfth-inning 
home run off Emerson Rosen The drive carried some 
340 feet. In a game against Wilkes-Barre he hit a 
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ninth-inning home run off Pete Center. Ralph hit 
another home run when Albany defeated Scranton 
by the score of 5-2. 

In the summer of 1941 Mrs. Kiner crossed the con 
tinent to watch her young son play baseball In his new 
surroundings. A news story about one of the games 
she saw reads in part: "The hitting of Kiner, Simpson 
and Leip was most satisfactory. Kiner had hit like that 
In the South, but last night was the first since the sea 
son opened that he really looked like the same young 
ster. He was free and easy at the plate. His two triples 
came off Shedis, his single off Konstanty. His single 
was a line smash into left field." Batting records 
through June 21 showed Kiner with an average of .254 
and four home runs. A little over a month later, on 
July 30, Ralph was among the league leaders with ten 
home runs to his credit. He finished his first year in 
organized baseball with eleven home runs and a .279 
batting average. He was named to the Eastern League 
All-Star team, selected by the Knickerbocker News. 

Early in the 1941 season, Kiner had inaugurated a 
practice that over the years was to work to the finan 
cial benefit of the Western Union Company. In a 
game on April 16th, Ralph hit two home runs his 
first in an Albany uniform. After the game he sent his 
mother a telegram advising her of the fact. Since then, 
all his home runs have been followed by telegrams to 
his mother. 

Ralph's second year in organized baseball found 
him again at Albany, this time playing under Manager 
Rip Collins, the former St. Louis Cardinals star. Al 
though Ralph's batting average dropped to .257, he 
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established what was to become for him a regular 
practice. He led the Eastern League in home runs 
with fourteen. With Ralph's extra-base hitting and 
speed on the basepaths showing the way, Albany won 
the Eastern League championship. Ralph was again 
named to the league's All-Star team. Other players 
similarly honored in 1942 were Steve Souchock, Hank 
Camelli and Warren Spahn. All eight Eastern League 
managers named Kiner to their All-Star teams. 

Following the Eastern League season, Ralph re 
turned to his Alhambra home. Although admittedly 
tired from nearly eight months of continuous base 
ball, he stepped into the California winter season. In 
the years that followed he played with a variety of lo 
cal winter teams, among them the Rosabell Plumbers 
and both the Alhambra and the Pasadena Merchants. 
On April 19, 1943, he received notice from the Pitts 
burgh club that his contract was being assigned to 
Toronto of the triple-A International League. Ralph 
dutifully reported to Toronto Manager Burleigh 
Grimes. His International League debut was dra 
matic and successful. In his first trip to the plate on 
the opening day of the season, Ralph hit the first 
pitch thrown to him for a tremendous home run. Six 
weeks later Ralph enlisted in his country's Armed 
Forces. In his final game with Toronto, he homered 
and drove in three of his team's five runs in their 5-2 
win over Buffalo. When the season ended with 
Toronto winning the International League pennant, 
Ralph received eighty dollars as his share of the win 
ners' purse. 

As a Naval Air Corps trainee, Ralph reported for 
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boot camp at San Luis Obispo, California. From there 
he moved to Corpus Chiisti, Texas. After receiving 
his commission as an ensign, he was assigned to duty 
in the Central Pacific theatre, where he flew PBM Mar 
tin Mariners. Except for a handful of games at Corpus 
Christi, his only contact with baseball in two and one- 
half years in the Navy came as a spectator at the Army- 
Navy Service Championship playoffs in Oahu. There 
he watched such service stars as Bob Lemon, Stan 
Musial, Dick Wakefield and Ted Williams. 

Ralph came out of the Navy on December 9, 1945. 
He was bigger and stronger. As he worked himself 
back into condition for spring training, he was sur 
prised to discover that he could hit a baseball farther. 
The long layoff had not hurt him as much as he feared. 
Again his owners notified him to report to the Pitts 
burgh Pirates' San Bernardino spring training camp. 
The understanding was that when the Pirates broke 
camp and moved east for the opening of the National 
League season, Ralph would be left behind to spend 
the year with the Hollywood Stars of the triple-A 
Pacific Coast League. But Ralph had some ideas of his 
own. It was five years since he had signed his first pro 
fessional baseball contract, and he had yet to play in 
his first major-league game. Despite the handicap of 
the two service years without baseball experience, 
Ralph was determined to make the grade with the 
Pirates. It was with a feeling of quiet confidence that 
he reported once again to the familiar training camp 
in San Bernardino. 

Ralph's work that spring was little short of sensa 
tional. Bigger, stronger and more sure of himself, his 
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distance hitting was the talk of the Pittsburgh camp. 
From the opening day, home runs rained off his bat- 
On March 5, in an exhibition game with the Holly 
wood Stars, he drove in five runs. He got three hits 
against the St. Louis Browns. In a game at Pasadena, 
he hit two home runs, three singles and drove in ten 
runs as the Pirates crushed the Chicago White Sox, 
23-3. By then Hollywood Manager Buck Fausett had 
given up all hope of getting Kiner from the Pirates. 
As far as Pittsburgh Manager Frank Frisch was con 
cerned, Kiner was there to stay. By the time the Pi 
rates broke camp and prepared to move east for the 
opening of the major-league season, experienced base 
ball writers with the team were speaking of Kiner in 
terms of "the rookie of the year/' 

His first home run as a major-leaguer came on April 
18. Facing Howard Pollet of the St. Louis Cardinals 
in Sportsman's Park, Ralph drove in both of the 
Pirates' runs as his team lost, 6-2. A week later, this 
time in Pittsburgh, he hit a home run off Harry Bre- 
cheen 2 for a distance of nearly five hundred feet. In 
addition, Ralph drove in three runs as the Pirates 
handed the Cardinals their first defeat in eight games, 
5-3. Skeptics, waiting for the rookie's tremendous hit 
ting to fall off, soon realized they were watching no 
overnight sensation. Headlines from May and June 
newspapers recorded Ralph's triumphant tour around 
the National League. "KINER HITS TWO HOM 
ERS AS BUGS WIN," "KINER HITS HOMER 
WITH TWO ABOARD/' "KINER TALK OF 
TOWN AS BUGS, CUBS CLASH." An excerpt from 

3 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Tenth Series. 
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a letter Ralph wrote to his mother during his first year 
in the majors is significant. "Don't worry about the 
pitching and my hitting/' the young outfielder wrote. 
"You've either got It or you haven't and there's noth 
ing you can do about It. I think I've got It." 

Busy as he was, Ralph nonetheless found time to 
help others. He attended a Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
Recreation Board baseball school to instruct young 
sters in hitting. This Interest In children is character 
istic of him. In later years he was honored by the Sal 
vation Army with a Certificate of Award. The citation 
read, in part: "to Ralph Kiner, a Friend of Children/' 

Despite his .247 batting average and his 109 strike 
outs the most in the league Ralph's first year as 
a National Leaguer was highly successful. He hit 
twenty-three home runs to lead the league, thus be 
coming the second player since 1900 to lead the league 
In home runs during his rookie year. He broke the 
Pittsburgh home-run mark of twenty-two, which had 
been set by Johnny RIzzo in 1938. 

Yet greater things were In store for him. The fol 
lowing year, when he reported to training camp, he 
found a new manager, Billy Herman. He also found 
one of his boyhood idols, Hank Greenberg. The 
Pirates had purchased this American League slugger 
from Detroit for something like $100,000. The im 
provement the veteran brought about in Kiner more 
than justified the tremendous cash outlay. Greenberg 
worked with Kiner all during the spring training sea 
son. When the National League season opened in 
April, he and Ralph Kiner roomed together on the 
Pirates' road trips. 
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Ralph started the season at an accelerated home-run 
pace. By July 4, he had hit nineteen homers, of 
which seven came in the period from June 1 to June 9. 
On July 24 he hit his twenty-fourth, breaking his first- 
year record of the preceding season. On August 31 
he drove In his one hundredth run of the year and 
cracked his thirty-ninth home run. He hit number 
forty-two off Larry Jansen of the New York Giants. 
Number forty-four came off Johnny Sain of the Braves. 
On September 18 Ralph made history with home run 
number fifty, a peak reached only by Babe Ruth, Hank 
Greenberg, Hack Wilson and Jimmy Foxx. Kiner 
finished the season with fifty-one home runs to share 
the National League leadership with Johnny Mize of 
the New York Giants. Kiner led his league's outfield 
ers in pu touts with 390 and In total bases with 361. 
He hit .313 and had a league-leading total-base per 
centage of .639. 

In four consecutive games, on September 10, 1 1 and 
12, he hit eight home runs. This broke the major- 
league record of seven home runs in four consecutive 
games, a mark he had tied earlier in the year. Twice 
during the 1947 season he hit five home runs in two 
successive games. On August 15 and 16 he hit four 
home runs in four successive times at bat. In a Sep 
tember 1 1 double-header he hit four home runs, one 
In the first game and three in the second. He was 
named to The Sporting News All-Star Major-League 
team. The Helms Athletic Foundation honored him 
as the Southern California Athlete of the Year. 

By 1948 Kiner 's slugging was creating such havoc 
in the National League that other teams adapted the 
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famed "Williams shift" to curtail him. This move, 
which placed three infielders between second and 
third base, did little to slow Kiner down. He again 
tied for leadership in home runs with Johnny Mize, 
collecting forty out-of-the-park blows. On July 5, for 
the third time in his major-league career, he hit three 
home runs in a single game. 

In 1949 Ralph hit fifty-four home runs to lead the 
league for the third straight year. His average, .310, 
was fifth highest among National League baseball 
players. He was selected to play in the All-Star Game 
for the second time. He led his league in bases on 
balls with 117. He became the first player in history 
to lead his league or tie for the leadership in the 
homer department for each of his first four seasons in 
the majors. Ralph's sixteen home runs in September, 
1949, broke a National League record that had stood 
since 1923, when Fred Williams of Philadelphia hit 
fifteen homers during the month of May. 

During the seasons 1946 through 1949, Ralph hit 
one hundred and sixty-eight home runs. Playing no 
favorites, he blasted them off seventy-six different 
National League pitchers. Among his better-known 
'Victims" were Vern Bickford and Johnny Sain of the 
Boston Braves; Ewell Blackwell of the Cincinnati 
Reds; Al Brazle, Harry Brecheen and Howard Pol- 
let of the St. Louis Cardinals; Larry Jansen of the 
New York Giants and Ken Heintzelman of the Phila 
delphia Phillies. 

A contributing factor to the outstanding success 
which has come to the slugging Pittsburgh outfielder 
is his willingness to work hard. Kiner is always seek- 
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ing to Improve himself. He maintains an active 
motion-picture file on the major leagues' leading hit 
ters. He has over three hundred feet alone on Ted 
Williams, as well as considerable footage on Stan 
Musial and Joe DiMaggio. Ralph is able to check his 
own technique through movies of his own batting. 
He literally pores over these slow-motion films, ana 
lyzing his own batting style. 

Kiner continued to set records during 1950. His 
home-run and defensive play was a feature of the an 
nual All-Star Game. His forty-first and forty-second 
home runs on September 3 of that year gave him a 
two-year total of ninety-six, breaking Hack Wilson's 
National League mark of ninety-five, which had been 
set in 1929-30. He finished 1950 with 47 homers. 

In a game against the Brooklyn Dodgers, he hom 
ered twice, singled, doubled and tripled and drove 
in eight runs. Ralph considers that game his finest 
single effort in the majors. The Pirates won the con 
test 16-11. For the Pittsburgh Press he wrote a syndi 
cated column called "Kiner's Liners/' which was the 
most widely-read column in the paper. Such were the 
demands for endorsements, articles and radio appear 
ances that in 1950 Ralph Kiner Enterprises, Inc., was 
formed. Part of his off-field activity centers around 
the sporting goods store he and former teammate Max 
West opened in Alhambra. 

On June 20, Kiner's Pittsburgh teammates elected 
him to serve as their representative on the players' 
council of the National League. 

Although his 1950 home-run production fell short 
of his 1949 total, his blows made history by the dis- 
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tance they were hit. His 475-foot triple at the Polo 
Grounds was one of the longest blows In the history 
of the New York park. One of his Pittsburgh home 
runs measured 500 feet. On one occasion at Forbes 
Field he blasted a Blix Donnelly pitch high Into the 
center field light tower, 440 feet from home plate. 
Pirates Manager Bill Meyer made thirty-nine differ 
ent line-up changes through the first sixty-five games 
of the 1950 season. Ralph Kiner was the only player 
to survive all the shifts. His fan mail was tremendous. 
Letters came from Virginia and Minnesota as well as 
from the major-league cities in which Kiner regularly 
played. One letter, simply addressed "54" in recog 
nition of his 1949 home-run total, was delivered 
promptly to Kiner. 

On August 1 3 he hit his thirty-second homer of the 
season, the 200th of his five-year major-league career. 
Only six other active players have hit two hundred or 
more home runs. They are Joe DIMaggio, Johnny 
Mize, Ted Williams, Bill Nicholson, 3 Vern Stephens 4 
and Joe Gordon. Gordon's days as an active player 
ended with the 1950 season. 

With Ralph Kiner as a drawing card, the Pittsburgh 
Pirates have drawn an attendance of over one million 
In each of the four years from 1947 through 1950 
despite a record of having finished in the first division 
only once during that time, in 1948. Kiner 's hold on 
Pittsburgh baseball crowds has brought about a phe 
nomenon peculiar to Forbes Field. In late innings of 
games played there, as soon as Ralph has had his last 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Ninth Series, 
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at-bat of the day, most of the fans leave the ball park. 
The game's score means little. It matters not whether 
the Pirates are winning or losing. The fans have come 
for one reason to see Ralph Kiner hit. As soon as It 
Is obvious that his hitting for the day Is done, the spec 
tators are ready to go home to supper. 

This situation, almost without parallel, has Its effect 
on Kiner. "Of course I'm aware of what the fans are 
doing," he admitted. "It just makes me try that much 
harder to come through for them. In one way, it 
makes It tough on me. When I don't hit a home run, 
I feel I've let them down." 

Ralph Klner's ability as a hitter inspires consider 
able respect from rival National League contempo 
raries. On September 3, 1950, his appearance at the 
plate moved Manager Eddie Dyer of the St. Louis 
Cardinals to take an unusual and highly questionable 
step. The Cardinals and the Pirates were locked In a 
slugfest at Forbes Field. During the game Kiner had 
hit two home runs. At the end of nine innings the 
score was tied, 9-9. Then, in the top of the tenth, St. 
Louis took an 11-9 lead. But Pete Castlglione, pinch- 
hitting for Pirates pitcher Bill Werle, hit a home run, 
making the score 11-10. Bob Dillinger, the next bat 
ter, also homered, tying the score. Ralph Kiner was 
the next hitter. Although there were two out and the 
bases were clear, Dyer ordered his pitcher to Issue 
Kiner an Intentional base on balls. After Ralph had 
been walked, Gus Bell doubled him home with the 
winning run. The Cards' strategy had failed, but their 
Intent was obvious. Rather than take the chance of 
pitching to Ralph Kiner, they preferred to break an 
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unwritten baseball law and intentionally put the po 
tential winning run on base. In other words, they felt 
that anything short of a Kmer home run was all right. 
The Sporting News honored Ralph in 1950 by 
naming him the outstanding player in the National 
League. In announcing the award, publisher J. G. Tay 
lor Spink said, In part: "In selecting Pittsburgh's great 
outfielder and home-run slugger, Kiner, for the non- 
pitching distinction in the National League, recogni 
tion was given to Ralph's tremendous season with an 
otherwise lacklustre club. KIner not only led his 
league, or tied for leadership, in homers for the fifth 
consecutive year, but again went well over the one 
hundred mark for driving In runs . . . He proved 
himself a remarkable run-maker, a fine all-around com 
petitor and reaffirmed his position as one of the most 
brilliant players of the generation. The 1950 failures 
of the Pirates cannot be charged against Kiner. 
Rather do they make his performances stand out with 
greater emphasis/' 
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CHAPTER IX 

CASIMER JAMES (jIM) KONSTANTY 

195Q's Most Valuable National League Player 

IN 1950, for the first time in baseball history, a relief 
pitcher was honored as the National League's Most 
Valuable Player. There had been precedent for the 
selection of a moundsman as recipient of basebalFs 
highest award. Dazzy Vance (1924), Carl Hubbell 
(1933 and 1936), Dizzy Dean (1934), Bucky Walters 1 
(1939) and Mort Cooper 2 (1942) had all won the 
MVP award. Yet until Casimer James Konstanty of 
the 1950 National League championship Philadelphia 
Phillies came along, no relief pitcher had received the 
signal honor. 

Konstanty was, in 1950, so logical a choice for the 
award that his selection was practically unanimous. 
Only two members of the twenty-four-man, panel of 
baseball writers who selected the most valuable player 
failed to name Konstanty on their ten-player ballot. 
Konstanty received 286 out of a possible 336 points to 
win by a wide margin over runner-up Stan Musial, 
Cardinals* star, who drew 158 points. Eddie Stanky, 

1 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eighth Series. 
a See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Ninth Series. 
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who finished third in the balloting, polled 144 points. 
Musial, it must be pointed out, was the year's National 
League batting champion. 

Konstanty's 1950 record speaks for itself. During 
the regular season, he appeared in seventy-four games 
for the Phillies, won sixteen and lost seven. He saved 
countless other games. He established three major- 
league and two Philadelphia club records. His sev 
enty-four games represent a modern record for the 
major leagues. In 1879 William White of the Cincin 
nati Reds appeared in seventy-five games. The previ 
ous modern mark had been seventy in 1943 by Ace 
Adams of the New York Giants. 

Konstanty established a major-league record by fin 
ishing sixty-two games in one season. The former rec 
ord, fifty-six, had been set by Clint Brown of the 
Chicago White Sox in 1939. Konstanty's seventy-four 
incomplete games over one season set another major- 
league mark by topping the sixty-five recorded by Ace 
Adams in 1945. Konstanty's two Philadelphia club 
marks were the seventy-four games in which he 
pitched and the sixty-two which he finished. The pre 
vious marks, sixty-seven appearances and forty-one 
games finished, had been set by Anton Karl during the 
season of 1945. 

Until Konstanty's record-breaking season of 1950, 
the single outstanding performance credited to his 
name in the Baseball Register had been the dubious 
distinction in 1941 of leading Eastern League pitchers 
in games lost. That season, Jim's first in organized 
baseball, he was the losing pitcher in nineteen games; 
he won but four. 
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For a long time it appeared that Jim Konstanty was 
destined for failure as a baseball player. At Syracuse 
University his college coach, M inner Carr, told him 
he would never be a pitcher because he could not 
pivot properly. Later, when Jim was being shunted 
about the major and minor leagues, Johnny Neun of 
Cincinnati and Billy Southworth of the Boston Braves 
were two managers who turned thumbs down on the 
big right-hander. Were it not for such factors as a 
small town undertaker, early encouragement from 
Phillies Manager Eddie Sawyer and helping hints from 
George Earnshaw, Jim might have given up base 
ball for the teaching profession. If he had made the 
change, there is little doubt that the Philadelphia 
Phillies would have never played against the Yankees 
in the 1950 World Series. 

Jim Konstanty was born in Stiykersville, New York, 
the third of March, 1917. His parents had come to the 
United States from their native Poland. Counting 
Jim, there were six children in the family. For awhile, 
the father tried his hand at farming in the new coun 
try. Eventually he gave it up, moved his sizable family 
to Buffalo, and went to work in a steel mill. Later, he 
purchased a hotel in Delevan, New York. It was here 
that Jim started his baseball career, as a shortstop on 
the local Junior American Legion team. 

Following the death of Jim's mother in 1926, Mr. 
Konstanty remarried. The new Mrs. Konstanty was 
a widow and had four children of her own, as well as 
a farm in nearby Arcade. It was there the two families 
settled. For the first year, Jim continued to attend 
school in Delevan. Thereafter, he went to Arcade. He 
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pitched and played first base on the baseball team, was 
captain and center of the basketball team and played 
on the soccer team. During Jim's junior year In high 
school, his father, step-mother and their children 
moved back to Buffalo. But Jim and his brother John 
remained In Arcade. They lived In a single room, for 
which Jim earned the rent by working at the nearby 
Borden Milk plant. 

In 1935 Syracuse University offered him a part-time 
athletic scholarship and Jim quickly accepted It. He 
was a major In physical education, and helped pay his 
expenses by waiting on table and working at other odd 
jobs both on and off the campus. He played third base 
In college, was on the basketball squad with the fa 
mous Sldat Singh and enjoyed a very brief career as 
an intercollegiate boxer. Although Syracuse has long 
been noted for its outstanding boxing and wrestling 
teams, there came a day when the boxing squad w r as In 
need of a heavyweight. Jim Konstanty weighed only 

175 pounds, but he volunteered for the job. After a 
few elementary lessons, he was turned loose against 
intercollegiate competition. 

At first, Jim did fairly well, defeating several rivals 
In his own class. Then, one day, he came up against 
George Stella, the Army football star and a very able 
boxer. The West Pointer quickly demonstrated to 
Konstanty the folly of pursuing so dangerous a career. 
Thereafter, Jim restricted his athletic efforts pretty 
much to baseball. In 1939 he put in a brief tour of 
duty with the Binghamton, New York, club of the 
NYP Basketball League. One of his teammates was 
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Marcel Guley, who later became the basketball coach 
at Syracuse University, 

Following graduation from Syracuse, Jim became a 
physical education instructor at St. Regis Falls, New 
York. In summers he augmented his teacher's salary 
by playing semipro baseball. George Miner, a former 
Syracuse pitcher, managed a team for Massena, New 
York, and Konstanty played for him. In those days, 
Jim was an outfielder. In order to get more of a work 
out, he used to pitch batting practice for his team. He 
wasn't serious about pitching. He just liked to fool 
around on the mound. 

In the same way that Jim had stepped into the 
breach when his college boxing team was in need of 
help, he got his start as a baseball pitcher. The Mas 
sena team was short of pitchers on the day they were 
due to play Malone. The job for the day was turned 
over to Konstanty and he responded with a 10-4 vic 
tory. Thereafter, his days as an outfielder were over. 

In 1940, Jim met his future wife, attractive Mary 
Burlingame, who taught history in the same school at 
St. Regis Falls. They were married May 27, 1941. In 
the years that followed, first a son and then a daughter 
were born to them. The boy was named Jim, after his 
father; the girl was named Helen. 

Konstanty *s abbreviated pitching career for Massena 
had aroused the interest of George Miner, and in 1941 
he urged Jim to try out with the Syracuse Chiefs of the 
International League. The suggestion intrigued Jim; 
however, with a wife to support, he felt he could not 
gamble the security of his teaching position for a fling 
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at organized baseball. Besides, there was his past rec 
ord to consider. Except for his experience at Massena, 
Jim had never worked as a pitcher. There was little 
justification for expecting his Syracuse tryout to be 
successful. The International League, one step below 
the majors, was full of talented young rookies on their 
way up to the big time and seasoned campaigners on 
their way down. Just the same, Jim was tempted to 
accept the challenge. 

Before departing for the camp of the Syracuse 
Chiefs, Konstanty presented himself before the school 
board In St. Regis Falls. He persuaded them to let 
him go south for a two-week trial with the baseball 
team. If he failed to make the grade as a professional 
baseball player, he would return to his teaching posi 
tion. If, on the other hand, he made good, he would 
not come back to school. St. Regis Falls never saw him 
again, 

Jim showed enough in his brief training camp try- 
out to merit further consideration. Just before the 
opening of the International League season, the Syra 
cuse club shipped him to Springfield, Massachusetts^ 
in the Eastern League. Konstanty's manager at 
Springfield was the famous Rabbit Maranville. Jim 
appeared In thirty-nine games for Springfield. He 
finished the year with a record of four wins and nine 
teen losses. He allowed 197 hits in 170 innings, issued 
eighty-two bases on balls and had an earned-run aver 
age of 4.55. All things considered, the year's accom 
plishments hardly encouraged him. 

A family man now, Jim was obliged to go back to 
teaching. That winter he held positions in Cherry Val- 
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ley and Westfielcl, New York. The following spring, 
when the baseball teams went south, Konstanty re 
mained at his classroom desk. Finally, on July 1, when 
the school term was over, he rejoined the Syracuse 
club. The summer was one of comparative Idleness for 
Konstanty. Rarely did he get Into a game, and then 
only when the Syracuse team was hopelessly behind. 
Nevertheless, Jim kept working on his own. A team 
mate, Ted Kleinhans, showed him a change-up pitch 
and Jim began experimenting with the delivery. Up- 
until then, Jim had been a fastball pitcher. Now he 
turned more and more to the trick deliveries and "soft 
stuff" that were later to win him major-league honors. 

During the 1942 season, Konstanty appeared In five 
games for the Chiefs. He worked a total of twenty In 
nings. At the rate he tolled during the season of 1950, 
five games would be one week's work! Finally, In the 
last week of the 1942 season, Jim saved a game for his 
club. In the Little World Series that followed, he was. 
the team's relief ace. 

Throughout the year, Konstanty 's familiar pattern 
repeated itself. He taught school until summer, then 
he went back to playing baseball. In both the seasons 
of 1943 and 1944, he won eight games for Syracuse. 
Manager Jewel Ens wanted Konstanty to develop him 
self into a fastball pitcher. Jim, however, had other 
ideas. For awhile he tried unsuccessfully to copy the 
three-quarter motion of Bucky Walters. Eventually, 
he gave it up. From then on, he made up his mind to 
throw in a way that was natural for him. He relied on 
the new change-up and on his control. 

In the spring of 1944, Jim made his final break with 
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the teaching profession. He felt he had a chance to 
make the majors with the Cincinnati Reds and he de 
voted his entire energies to fulfilling that ambition. 
He was back with the Syracuse club when the 1944 
season opened. Then, in June, he was sold to the Reds. 
In his first season as a major-leaguer, Jim made a 6-4 
record. During the 1945 season Konstanty was in the 
Navy, stationed at Sampson Naval Training Station. 
The following spring he went to training camp with 
the Reds, but before the year was over Jim Konstanty 
played with three teams. On April 19 he was sent to 
the Boston Braves, along with a bundle of cash, for 
outfielder Max West. 

At Boston, Konstanty's outspokenness got him in 
trouble. A friendly veteran baseball player had once 
told Jim that the time to ask for a raise was when a 
new club bought him. Accordingly, Jim had been in 
Boston only a short time before he was in business 
manager John Quinn's office asking for a boost in sal 
ary. Although Konstanty's demands were moderate, 
reportedly involving only a few hundred dollars, the 
Boston front office saw fit to reject them. Some weeks 
later, when a choice had to be made between keeping 
Konstanty or Johnny Beazley, the Braves sold Jim to 
Toronto. In his brief career with the Braves, Kon 
stanty worked in ten games, winning none and losing 
one. He did fairly well in several early-season relief 
jobs. However, in his one starting role, he was hit 
hard by the New York Giants. 

Turned down, in order, by the Reds and the Braves, 
the big right-hander experienced still further disap 
pointments. The Philadelphia Athletics had a work- 
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Ing agreement with the Toronto club that entitled 
them to their pick of the minor-league team's most 
promising players. Despite moderately successful 
work by Konstanty, the A's passed him over. Instead, 
they picked Joe Coieinan and Hank Biasatti. It was 
then that Jim Konstanty very nearly gave up baseball 
to go back to teaching. But he stuck It out with 
Toronto. After a 13-13 season in 1947, his luck finally 
changed. In 1948, Toronto had a new manager. The 
Maple Leafs brought In Eddie Sawyer, who had di 
rected Utica to first place in the Eastern League the 
preceding year. 

Sawyer recognized the talent in the big pitcher that 
had gone unnoticed. He started encouraging Kon 
stanty and kept it up even after Jim had lost his first 
six starts of the year. Eventually, Konstanty pulled 
his won-lost record up to a respectable 10-10. 

Now a gradual change began to come over Kon 
stanty. At first, the big pitcher was hardly aware of 
what was happening. Until he played under Manager 
Sawyer, Jim had been used mostly as a starting pitcher. 
It is true that he had turned in some relief work, but 
the assignments had been handed him In practically 
haphazard fashion. Without saying anything to him, 
Sawyer made up his mind to try Jim In relief roles 
alone. There were, Sawyer decided, good reasons for 
making the move. For one, there was Konstanty's fine 
control. Also, Jim had a lot of confidence In himself. 
And regardless of how little or how much he was used, 
he always kept himself In top physical condition. Al 
though Jim occasionally experienced trouble in the 
late innings of games he started, Sawyer reasoned cor- 
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rectly that the short stretches of work demanded of a 
relief pitcher would get around this difficulty. 

Once having made up his mind, the manager put 
his plan to work. In the days that followed, he got In 
the habit of asking Jim to trot down to the bullpen 
for an inning or two. Konstanty did as his manager 
asked. Occasionally, he would miss a regular starting 
turn this way. Yet Jim did not mind too much. There 
were several new pitches he was working on, and the 
time in the bullpen gave him ample opportunity for 
practice. For awhile things went smoothly. Under 
Sawder's watchful eye, Konstanty began to develop 
into a relief pitcher. The process was slow and grad 
ual, nothing one could put a finger on. Still, there 
were signs of a little more self-assurance on the mound, 
a shade better control of the trick palm-ball delivery 
Jim was working on. 

Then, on July 24, Konstanty's peace of mind was 
rudely upset. The friendly Sawyer resigned as Toronto 
manager to accept a similar position with the Phila 
delphia Phillies. Jim was discouraged. In taking leave 
of his Toronto players, Sawyer had said nothing to 
Konstanty. However, Dick Porter, who succeeded Saw 
yer with the Toronto club, confided to Jim that Saw 
yer had definite plans for him. Jim finished the year 
with Toronto, and when the Maple Leafs' season was 
over, Sawyer sent a quick call for him from Philadel 
phia's Shibe Park. 

It was with a rising feeling of excitement that Kon 
stanty packed his bags to report to his third National 
League club. Two disappointments In the majors were 
behind him. But he knew things would be different 
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this time. He would be working under Eddie Sawyer, 
a man he both liked and respected. Jim knew that he 
would be given every opportunity to make good. He 
was correct. Despite the lateness of the season, Kon- 
stanty got into six games. He won one and lost none, 
while his earned-run average was a phenomenal .90. 

The following year, he was back with the Phillies. 
For a time it looked as though Jim's relief days were 
numbered. The club bought pitcher Ken Trinkle from 
the New York Giants. When in mid-season there was 
a question of keeping Konstanty, Manager Sawyer 
kept faith with Jim and let him stay on. Not only 
that, Konstanty began to find himself being called on 
more and more in close games. The days of working 
only in lost causes were over. Now Konstanty was used 
in games the Phillies had a chance of winning. 

Once he had been launched on a career as a relief 
pitcher, Jim Konstanty set about making himself the 
best in the business. Unlike Joe Page, the fabled re 
lief artist of the New York Yankees, Jim did not have 
overpowering speed. He could not go into a game and 
get his club out of trouble simply by blazing the ball 
past the opposing hitters. Oddly, here is where Kon 
stanty *s size proved of great value. Jim is a big man, 
standing nearly two inches over six feet. He weighs 
between 195 and 200 pounds. In appearance, he looks 
as though he could throw a baseball through an oak 
door. Batters who take a look at him and get set for a 
series of fastballs find themselves fooled with an assort 
ment of trick pitches. Jim throws sliders, palm-balls 
and screwballs. Occasionally, he tosses in a curve or 
fastball. Pitching with a club like the Phillies makes 
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him doubly effective. When Konstanty relieves fast 
ball pitchers like Robin Roberts, Curt Simmons and 
Bob Miller, the contrast between their deliveries and 
what Konstanty throws tends to upset the timing of 
opposing hitters. 

Konstanty wisely realized that relief pitching was a 
strenuous job. Accordingly, he worked long hours to 
keep his legs in shape. He did a lot of running, and he 
had coach Bennie Bengough make him chase around 
the outfield after fly balls before games. Yet Jim did 
no throwing. He reasoned that game appearances put 
enough of a strain on his arm without any extra work. 
Fortunately, Jim has the relief pitcher's most prized 
asset. His arm warms up quickly. Konstanty rarely 
needs more than twenty warm-up throws in the bull 
pen before he is ready. First he throws five fast balls 
to get his arm loose. Then, quickly, he throws an equal 
number of curves, sliders and change-of-pace pitches, 
and he is ready to go in. If he isn't called into the 
game at that moment, he keeps his arm loose by toss 
ing a ball back and forth with his catcher. 

George Earnshaw, the Phillies' pitching coach, was 
of considerable help to Konstanty during the 1949 
season. In early games that year, Jim was inexplicably 
wild. After Konstanty looked bad in several games, 
Sawyer began to worry. He talked with Earnshaw 
about the problem. Earnshaw, in turn, talked with 
Konstanty. He found Jim's trouble came from two 
things. The mound in the bullpen was too low. Also, 
Konstanty's bullpen catcher had a habit of talking 
with bleacher fans. Instead of returning the ball to 
Konstanty after each warm-up pitch, the catcher would 
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hold It for twenty or thirty seconds while he chatted 
with the spectators. Because of this, Konstanty rarely 
went into those early games properly warmed up. 
Once Earnshaw corrected these two matters, Kon 
stanty's relief pitching showed instant improvement. 

Another aid was a notebook in which he recorded 
all of his game appearances. This told Konstanty how 
successful or unsuccessful he had been with particular 
pitches against certain hitters. If, for example, an op 
ponent had hit Konstanty's slider exceptionally well, 
Jim made sure he did not throw the same man that 
pitch again. 

Konstanty finished the 1949 season with a record 
of nine wins and five losses. His official earned-ran 
average was 3.25. Jim, however, took exception to 
that figure. According to his own statistics, Konstanty 
claimed, it should have been 2.94. 

Following the baseball season, Jim Konstanty re 
turned to his home and to the sporting goods store he 
operates in Oneonta, New York. He kept himself in 
condition by officiating at basketball games and by reg 
ular workouts in the gym with a neighbor from nearby 
Worcester, Andy Skinner. As the time for spring 
training drew near, Konstanty wound up his winter 
workouts in his accepted fashion. On the last day, be 
fore leaving for the Phillies' camp at Cleanvater, Flor 
ida, Jim threw hard for fifty uninterrupted minutes. 
Then with his arm strong and supple he bundled up 
his wife and two children for the trip south. Despite 
a rule against wives' staying in training camp, Mrs. 
Konstanty and the children were with Jim when he 
arrived in Florida. Furthermore, the big relief pitcher 
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was a holdout. He wanted more money than the 
club offered him. It took several meetings between 
Konstanty and club president Robert Carpenter to 
straighten out the difficulty. Eventually matters were 
settled, and Jim could begin preparing for w r hat was 
to be for him a memorable year in baseball. 

As the 1950 season opened, the Brooklyn Dodgers 
were overwhelming favorites to repeat as National 
League champions. The Phillies, genuinely respected 
as a "coming" club, w r ere felt to be one or tw r o years 
away from pennant contention. Few picked the Phil 
lies for higher than third place. 

Yet the Whizz Kids, as they came to be known, had 
something to say on their own behalf regarding the 
important matter of participation in the World Series. 
From the very outset, they were in the thick of the 
battle for the National League championship. In 
Willie Jones, Gran Hamner, Mike Goliat and Eddie 
Waitkus they had a young, hustling infield. Richie 
Ashburn and Del Ennis were having a great year In 
the outfield. Roberts, Simmons, Miller and Bubba 
Church, the "bonus babies" of the pitching staff, were 
all doing a good job working with veteran catcher 
Andy Seminick. Lastly, the Phillies had Jim Kon 
stanty. And in 1950 the big right-hander was with 
out question the greatest relief pitcher playing in the 
major leagues. 

He was called on by his teammates and Manager 
Sawyer almost every other day. A familiar sight in the 
National League ballparks through the spring and 
summer of 1950 was tall, bespectacled Jim Konstanty 
striding "in from the bullpen to help his club out of 
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rough spots. He relieved teammate Russ Meyer eight 
een times. Fourteen times he strolled in from the 
various bullpens around the league to assist Curt Sim 
mons and Robin Roberts. He came to Bob Miller's 
aid ten times; Ken Heintzelman's, seven times; and 
Bubba Church's, five times. Johnson likewise got help 
from Jim five times and Milo Candini had to be res 
cued once by Konstanty. 

A game in Boston gave the big pitcher sweet re 
venge. After his earlier unpleasant experience with 
the Braves, he took particular delight in beating the 
Boston club. He made his twenty-eighth appearance of 
the season In a game at Braves Field. Konstanty came 
Into the game in the bottom of the ninth inning to 
relieve Curt Simmons. The Phils led 3-2. But the 
Braves had the tying run, Tommy Holmes, on first. 
There was only one out, and dangerous pinch hitters 
Sid Gordon and Willard Marshall were preparing to 
come to bat. Konstanty went to work. He struck out 
right-handed Gordon on three straight pitches. Then 
he retired left-handed-swinging Marshall on a fly to 
Del Ennis to end the game. 

Up to July 4th, roughly the halfway mark in the 
season, Konstanty had appeared in thirty-two games. 
He had pitched fifty-nine innings and allowed but 
twenty runs, seventeen of which were earned. He had 
thirty strikeouts to his credit and had given up just 
seventeen bases on balls. His earned-run average was 
an excellent 2.59. It was inevitable that he be selected 
as one of his league's pitchers in the annual All-Star 
Game. It was the first time Konstanty had received the 
honor. He pitched the seventh inning, after coming 
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in to replace Don Newcombe of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Konstanty retired the American Leaguers In order; he 
struck out Hoot Evers of the Detroit Tigers and Jim 
Hegan 3 of the Cleveland Indians. Then he got Bos 
ton's Bobby Doerr to ground out, shortstop Pee Wee 
Reese to first baseman Stan Musial. 

Shortly after his brilliant work in the All-Star Game, 
Konstanty began to have difficulty with his slider 
pitch. Ordinarily Jim's stock in trade against right- 
handed hitters, the ball suddenly seemed to lose its 
effectiveness. It was then that Konstanty put in a hur 
ried call to Andy Skinner, his undertaker friend from 
Worcester, New York. Skinner has had a lot to do with 
Konstanty 's success as a major-leaguer, despite the fact 
that the small-town undertaker has never played base 
ball in his life. On countless occasions Skinner has 
been the only one able to detect and correct flaws in 
Jim's delivery. The ability comes from a remarkably 
keen pair of eyes. All Skinner has to do is catch a few 
balls thrown by Jim Konstanty and he can tell what is 
causing the pitcher his trouble. 

On this occasion after the All-Star Game, Skinner 
dutifully showed up at Shibe Park with his catcher's 
mitt. Immediately, he and Jim went to work. Kon 
stanty threw Skinner his slider. One pitch and the 
undertaker held up his hand. "The ball isn't spin 
ning," he remarked. With the diagnosis completed, it 
wasn't long before the two friends had the difficulty 
straightened out. Then Skinner returned to Worcester 
and Konstanty went back to baffling right-handed hit 
ters with his again effective slider. 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
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Through July 26, Konstanty had been the mop-up 
pitcher in nineteen important Philadelphia victories* 
One of his greatest achievements came in a game 
played at Forbes Field in Pittsburgh. The occasion 
was Jim's fifty-fifth mound appearance for the Phil 
lies. He was called into the game during the seventh 
inning. Thereafter, for nine full innings he allowed 
the Pirates but five hits. In the fifteenth inning, Kon 
stanty singled in one of the two runs that gave the 
Phillies a 9-7 victory. 

He finished the regular season with a record of six 
teen wins and seven defeats. It is estimated that he 
saved perhaps thirty additional games in which he did 
not receive credit for the win. He worked 151 innings 
and gave up 109 runs, or an average of less than three 
per nine-inning game. There is little doubt that he 
was the player chiefly responsible for the Phillies' sur 
prise finish as 1950 National League champions. 

It remained for the World Series and Manager 
Eddie Dyer to pay Konstanty the supreme compli 
ment. With Curt Simmons in the Army and Robin 
Roberts in need of at least another day's rest before 
his next starting assignment, Sawyer named Kon 
stanty as his opening game pitcher. During the just- 
concluded regular season, Konstanty had not had a 
single starting assignment. Yet his manager unhesitat 
ingly picked him for the toughest job in baseball 
that of pitching the opening game of the World Series 
against the defending champions, the mighty New 
York Yankees. 

Konstanty more than repaid his manager's confi 
dence. For eight full innings he turned back the slug- 
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glng Yankees with four hits. The only run he allowed, 
and it was the only run o the game, came in the fourth 
inning on Bobby Brown's ground-rule double and suc 
cessive fly balls by Hank Bauer and Gerry Coleman. 
Yogi Berra, Joe DiMaggio and Johnny Mize, the Yan 
kees' sluggers, did not get a hit from Konstanty. It 
took a two-hit game by the Yankees* Vic Raschi to win 
the opener from Konstanty and the Phils, 1-0. 

Yet Jim's World Series chores were far from over. 
He warmed up in the bullpen in the late innings of 
the second game of the Series, won by the Yankees, 
2-1, and came back to work in both the third and 
fourth games. With the Phillies leading in the third 
game, 2-1, Konstanty was rushed in when starter Ken 
Heintzelman loaded the bases with two out. For the 
briefest of moments it appeared that once again the 
miracle man of the Phillies was going to lift his team 
out of a bad situation. He teased Bobby Brown into 
bouncing weakly to shortstop Hamner for what should 
have been the third out of the inning. But in his anx 
iety to make the play Hamner booted the ball. He 
was charged with an error, but the damage had been 
done. The Yankees had the tying run in. Konstanty 
quickly retired the side. After he had been replaced 
by Russ Meyer, the Yanks won the game with a final 
run in the ninth inning, 3-2. 

Obviously tired, Konstanty came back to make one 
last gallant appearance against the New Yorkers. In 
the opening inning of the fourth game, played at Yan 
kee Stadium, he was called upon to relieve starter Bob 
Miller. He came in with two runs for the Yankees 
already in, DiMaggio on second base and only one man 
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out. Somehow, Konstanty got out of the jam. Until 
the sixth Inning he turned the Yankees back without 
further scoring. But the overworked pitcher was near- 
ing the end of his remarkable endurance. Including 
his work in the World Series, he was making his 
seventy-seventh pitching appearance of the season. 
And no arm, not even Konstanty *s, could stand such 
abuse. Yogi Berra smashed a 3-2 Konstanty pitch into 
the right-field stands for a home run. After DiMaggio 
was hit by a pitch, Konstanty pulled himself together 
and disposed of dangerous Johnny Mize. But that ef 
fort finished him. Bobby Brown tripled deep to right 
center and scored DiMaggio. As Konstanty wearily 
left the mound, the deafening applause of the New 
York crowd was as much for the gallant Phillies 
pitcher as for their own victorious Yankees. 

The hardest-working pitcher during the regular sea 
son, Konstanty had been accorded the distinction of 
participating in three of the four games of the World 
Series. He pitched fifteen complete innings, eight of 
them as a starting pitcher and seven in relief. In all, 
he gave up four runs (all of them earned) and nine 
hits. He allowed four bases on balls and struck out 
three. He hit one batter, won no games and lost one. 
His earned-run average was 2.40. Until he pitched in 
the first game of the 1950 World Series, he had never 
seen a World Series game. 

Jim was honored by The Sporting News as the Na 
tional League's outstanding pitcher of the year. Friends 
in Oneonta and Arcade welcomed him home with 
testimonial dinners and the mayor of Arcade called 
him "an ideal for the youth of western New York." 
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CHAPTER X 

JOHN A. (JACK) KRAMER, JR. 

World's Top Tennis Player 

CHRISTMAS DAY of 1947 was, In New York City, 
\^A very much like any one of a hundred past Christ- 
r mases. The weather was cold and overcast; there was 
a hint of snow In the air. Throughout the five bor 
oughs, thousands of Christmas trees blazed in homes 
and apartments as the people of the world's largest 
city completed preparations for spending the day with 
their families. Generally speaking, it was for New 
Yorkers a quiet day, a peaceful day. 

The afternoon of the day after Christmas it started 
to snow. People back at their jobs hardly looked up to 
notice the frozen particles of moisture drifting down 
from the lead-grey sky. A tennis match was scheduled 
that night for Madison Square Garden. This was to be 
no ordinary tennis match. In the first place it was to 
be the professional debut of America's fabulous Jack 
Kramer, Big Jake, twice the national champion, the 
Wimbledon champion and the hero of successive 
Davis Cup triumphs over the Australians. That night 
Kramer was to face little Bobby Riggs, a former na 
tional champion and perhaps the finest defensive strat 
egist the game has ever known. 

193 
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Given any kind of break from the weather, the 
match figured to be reasonably close to a sellout. For 
two years Big Kramer had been unchallenged as the 
world's leading amateur player. Now, at last, critics 
and followers of the game were to see him in action 
against the best the professionals could offer. But that 
day in New York, it snowed; it snowed as it hadn't 
since the celebrated blizzard of '88. It snowed in 
inches and it snowed in feet. Over twenty-five inches 
of snow fell upon the city in one of the worst storms 
on record. Traffic was completely paralyzed, thousands 
of commuters were stranded in the city and eighteen 
people lost their lives because of the weather. It was 
no time for tennis or, for that matter, sport of any 
kind. Yet at 9:40 that evening, as Jack Kramer and 
Bobby Riggs walked onto the taut green canvas play 
ing court deep inside Madison Square Garden, 15,114 
persons were on hand for the match! Only 938 ticket- 
holders failed to show up. The night's gross gate of 
$55,730.50 was testimonial enough to the remarkable 
drawing power of the blond, champion tennis star 
from California. 

But the champion lost that night. Understandably 
nervous in his professional debut, he was beaten by 
the steadier, cooler Riggs in four sets: 6-2, 10-8, 4-6, 
6-4. Yet just four months later, when the professional 
tennis tour played in Lansing, Michigan, Kramer 
enjoyed practically a three-to-one margin over Riggs. 
Of the sixty-eight matches already played between the 
two, Kramer had triumphed an even fifty times. 

The story of Jack Kramer begins in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. The day is August first and the year, 1921. 
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A son was born that day to John A. Kramer and the 
former Daisy French; the boy was named after his fa 
ther. Kramer, senior, was a railroad man; he had been 
one practically all his life. At the age of twelve he had 
gone to work for the Union Pacific Railroad. He was 
a "crew caller/' or boy whose duty it w r as to rouse the 
sleeping train crews in time for them to get out on 
their runs. From there he had moved up to brakeman, 
fireman and engineer and, eventually, to a position as 
a road foreman. 

An ardent sports fan, Kramer decided, when his in 
fant son was born, that the boy would be provided the 
opportunities to take part in sports that had been de 
nied the father. Little John was going to be a major- 
league baseball player when he grew up, and there 
just weren't any tw r o ways about it! Accordingly, from 
the son's first days, there was in the Kramer home an 
abundance of bats, balls, gloves and sporting equip 
ment that only a devoted father with grandiose plans 
for a son could supply. 

As the boy grew, the father had reason to be proud. 
From the very first, Jack evinced all the instincts and 
co-ordination of the gifted, natural athlete. Almost 
before he could stand, he and his father were holding 
regular catches behind the house when the day's rail 
road work was done. With the kids in the neighbor 
hood and later at Las Vegas Grammar School, Jack 
proved himself the athletic superior of the other boys 
his age. As a result, his natural competitive instincts 
caused him to seek out older boys boys stronger and 
smarter and bigger than he. 

In those days young Jack was a round-the-clock ath- 
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lete. Regardless of the season of the year whether it 
was football, track or baseball time he devoted his 
full energies to the pursuit and enjoyment of whatever 
sport was being played. Rushing out of the house one 
day, he fell and chipped a tooth in his haste to get to 
a neighborhood game. A few years later he was in 
the seventh grade at the time he broke his nose and 
several ribs playing football with a team of eighth- 
and ninth-graders. At that stage Mrs. Kramer stepped 
in. Fun was fun, she realized, but seeing her Jack lit 
erally breaking himself to pieces against older and 
heavier boys was not precisely her idea of proper di 
version. She was determined to find a substitute for 
football, and the sooner the better. 

One day she saw an old, second-hand tennis racquet 
at a friend's house. From her recollections of the 
game, it seemed just what she had in mind for Jack. 
It combined the necessary speed and competitive skill 
without the danger of physical contact. Mrs. Kramer 
urged her friend to part with the racquet. That night, 
for three dollars and fifty cents, Jack Kramer acquired 
his first tennis racquet. 

At first, Jack considered the game sissified. He was 
willing enough to play it when the other fellows in the 
gang felt like going down to the neighborhood tennis 
courts. But aside from that, he manifested little inter 
est in tennis. In school he continued playing baseball 
and basketball and went on running and jumping for 
the track team. Apart from his interest in athletics, 
he was a good enough student. Bright and quick to 
learn, he applied himself to his lessons just enough to 
get by. Popular and friendly with his teachers, he got 
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away with perhaps more than a less engaging boy 
would have. 

As was the case with so many of their fellow Ameri 
cans, the early 193Q's were depression years for the 
Kramers. Believing things might be better for them 
in nearby California, the family moved from Las 
Vegas to San Bernardino. Mr. Kramer still remained 
with the Union Pacific, but the duties of his new job 
allowed him more leisure time than he had been ac 
customed to enjoy in Las Vegas. Needless to say, much 
of the extra spare time was devoted to sports and 
games with his growing son. Jack was the only child of 
the family. His mother's younger sister, Betty, lived 
with them, and she and Jack were raised as brother 
and sister, rather than as nephew and aunt. 

In addition to spending additional free time with 
his son, Jack's father was looking for some form of ex 
ercise they could share. He no longer had his regular 
railroad run. He needed something to keep his body 
busy. While he still entertained hopes of a major- 
league baseball career for Jack, just standing and hav 
ing a catch together every day was getting to be pretty 
boring. One day Mr. Kramer remembered Jack's old 
tennis racquet. He went out and bought another for 
himself and announced to his son that henceforth they 
would devote a certain amount of their time to tennis. 
Jack shrugged. Whatever his dad wanted to do was all 
right with him. 

For awhile, the two of them did play. But Jack 
quickly demonstrated an aptitude for tennis that far 
exceeded his skill at other sports. Tall and on the 
lanky side, he possessed an ideal build for the game. 
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It wasn't long after he and his father started playing 
that Jack was looking around for stiffer competition. 

He found it right in the neighborhood. One of 
the boys nearby was Robin Hippenstiel, of the fa 
mous Southern California tennis family. He and Jack 
played frequently, and, needless to say, the superior 
competition thus afforded did a lot for Jack's game. 
While at Arrowview Junior High School, Jack won 
the fourteen-and-under championship of the city of 
San Bernardino. He was on his way. 

Baseball, however, was still the primary interest of 
his life. In 1935 the Pittsburgh Pirates of the National 
League came to San Bernardino for spring training. 
No sooner were they in town than young Jack Kramer 
had talked himself into a job with them as bat boy. 
Afternoons after school he'd race out to the ballpark 
and fetch and carry for his diamond heroes. In those 
days the Pirates had as their first baseman a big, burly 
fellow named Gus Suhr. Famous Pie Traynor was the 
team's manager, but Jack Kramer had eyes for no one 
but Suhr. Before games, he and the first baseman used 
to throw to one another. Jack was the envy of prac 
tically every other lad in San Bernardino. His own 
baseball career was progressing nicely. He was play 
ing first base himself, on a kind of pre-Junior Ameri 
can Legion baseball team of fourteen- and thirteen- 
year-olds. 

Jack did not devote himself whole-heartedly to 
tennis until later in the spring, after he had won the 
Arrowview championship. Then it took a sound beat 
ing to make up his mind. King of the courts in San 
Bernardino and understandably cocky, young Kramer 
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betook himself to Santa Monica to play in the Dudley 
Cup Championships. He lost, In straights sets, to the 
late Ted Olewine. The shock of defeat brought Jack 
up short. Heretofore, he had thought pretty highly 
of himself as a tennis player. Yet in the Santa Monica 
tournament he had seen with his own eyes at least fifty 
boys capable of beating him easily. That knowledge, 
plus his loss to Olewine, turned him irrevocably to 
tennis. He went home and, in his own words, "really 
started practicing." 

Jack's family recognized In the boy's devotion to 
tennis something worthy of encouragement. In the 
summer of 1935, Mr. Kramer asked to have his job 
shifted closer to Los Angeles in order that Jack might 
have the full benefit of the wonderful junior tennis 
program in Southern California. The family moved to 
Montebello. Thereafter, apart from his last year at 
Montebello High School, when he played on the var 
sity basketball team, Jack devoted all his time and 
energies to becoming a championship tennis player. 

Shortly after moving to Montebello, Jack met Dick 
Skeen, the famous tennis professional. Skeen had a 
select group of talented young pupils. For twenty-five 
dollars down and five dollars per month, he agreed to 
give lessons to Jack Kramer. The lessons involved 
three hours a day on trolley cars to cover the eighteen 
miles between Jack's home and Skeen's court. Jack 
put the time consumed by travel to good use. Impa 
tient at seeing the hours wasted, he began practicing 
his strokes In the semi-deserted streetcar until a vig 
orous follow-through broke a trolley window. Hence 
forth he confined his tennis to the court. 
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Under Skeen's able handling, the boy's natural 
ability developed rapidly. When he was fifteen, Jack 
beat Alice Marble, then Women's Singles Champion. 
In 1936 he won the National Boys' Championship; the 
same year, Perry Jones, the so-called dean of South 
ern California tennis, sponsored Jack for membership 
in the Los Angeles Tennis Club. Jack Kramer and 
Nolen McQuon won the National Boys' Doubles 
Championship. 

But, again, finding suitable competition for the 
rapidly-developing tennis star became a problem. 
First Jack had outgrown his father as a player, and now 
he was far outstripping the young players around the 
Los Angeles Tennis Club. This time Perry Jones came 
to the rescue. He made it possible for young Jack to 
practice with and against some of the greatest players 
of the day, among them Welby Van Horn and Ells 
worth Vines. Kramer began to pattern his game after 
the "big" game of Vines, who was probably the hard 
est hitter the game had known. Jack learned to hit 
his forehand with the same bent elbow made famous 
by Vines. The former champion agreed to play six 
teen-year-old Jack three times a week for five months. 

It wasn't long before the tough competition against 
Vines began to pay off. Jack started winning a few lo 
cal tournaments. He was impatient to go East in order 
to try his luck on the famous Eastern grass courts, but 
Perry Jones had other ideas. He didn't feel Jack's 
game was ready yet for such a severe testing. The boy 
was kept in California for another year, to develop and 
polish his style, 

One of the members of the Los Angeles Tennis 
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Club In those days was a successful automotive engi 
neer named Clifton Roche. Roche had worked out a 
lot of theories about what he called the mathematical 
unsoundness of certain shots in tennis. He began ex 
plaining his unique theories to the young player. Jack 
quickly discovered that Roche's "slide-rule tennis" 
really worked In actual play. He saw the truth In 
Roche's teaching when he learned, for example, the 
error of hitting the ball down the line while running 
toward the left sidelines. Roche reasoned that the 
shot gave an opponent far too much room for a possi 
ble cross-court return. 

Another lesson Jack learned from Roche was the 
value of conditioning and stamina. Roche taught Jack 
to conserve his energy for certain, specified places in 
a match. One of these spots, Roche explained, occurs 
after a long set, when It is simply human nature to let 
down. At such a time and under such circumstances, 
Coach Roche, as Jack called him, advocated going 
all out in the first two games of the following set. A 
lasting friendship developed between the two. After 
matches, Roche and Jack got together and analyzed 
Kramer's mistakes and play. During the finals of the 
1946 Nationals at Forest Hills, Jack had a tremendous 
lead on his opponent, Tom Brown. Then, in the third 
set, Jack's game slipped a few notches. Almost Imme 
diately Jack spotted Roche in the stands. His friend 
shook a clenched fist at him, as much as to say, "Keep 
fighting. Don't let down." Jack speedily pulled him 
self together and defeated Brown to win his first 
United States Singles title. 

Eight years prior, Perry Jones had at last permitted 
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young Kramer to take his first swing around the East 
ern grass courts circuit. Jack did well enough to at 
tract the attention of Walter Pate, the non-playing 
captain of the United States Davis Cup team. The fol 
lowing year, partly through Pate's influence, Kramer 
was named to the team this country sent into the Chal 
lenge Round against the Australians. Paired in the 
doubles with the late Joe Hunt, Jack lost to John 
Bromwich and Adrian Quist: 7-5, 2-6, 5-7, 2-6. The 
same year he and the late Ted Olewine won the 
National Junior Doubles title. 

The following year was an important one for Jack. 
He began playing doubles with another Californian, 
Ted Schroeder, eleven days his senior. They won the 
National Doubles title, the youngest pair ever to win 
that valued championship. The United States Lawn 
Tennis Association took due recognition of the prog 
ress young Kramer was making. In its yearly rank 
ing, Jack was placed sixth behind Don McNeil, Bobby 
Riggs, Frank Kovacs, the late Joe Hunt and Frank Par 
ker. The following year Jack dropped to ninth, but he 
and Ted repeated as National Doubles Champions. 

Kramer was now ready for big things. A new ten 
nis star was blazing across the national horizon. For a 
time, in 1942, it burned brightly as Jack won ten tour 
naments in a row. Then he entered the armed services 
of his country by enlisting in the Coast Guard in Sep 
tember, 1943. And he met his future wife. 

A Wednesday night dance was held at Jack's old 
high school in Montebello and a good many of his 
friends attended. Just why Jack went to the dance 
that particular night is something of a mystery. 
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Despite his natural athletic grace, he has never been 
much of a dancer. Among those present was a tall, 
dark-haired, exceptionally pretty girl. During the eve 
ning the rising young tennis star and the girl, whose 
name was Gloria Spangenberg, were Introduced. She 
was not too Interested In tennis, but something about 
the lithe athlete with the crew haircut and the chipped 
front tooth appealed to her. Jack and Gloria went to 
gether for the better part of two years and were mar 
ried In April of 1944. 

Before enlisting In the Coast Guard, Jack made his 
yearly stop-off at Forest Hills, New York, to partici 
pate In the National Singles Championship tourna 
ment. Then appendicitis did what no opponent In ten 
straight tournaments had been able to accomplish. 
It took him out of play. The following year, when he 
lost in the finals to the late Joe Hunt, the cause was 
ptomaine poisoning. Actually, Jack was sick during 
several of his closing matches. In the third set of his 
semi-final match against Pancho Segura, Jack was 
forced to retire temporarily from the court. And 
against Hunt It was all he could do to stay on his feet. 
Prior to playing In the Nationals, Jack had given con 
vincing proof that a healthy Kramer was pretty close 
to being one of the finest tennis players In the country. 
In June, on the La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club 
courts, Jack and seventeen-year-old Bob Falkenburg 1 
had won the Pacific Coast Doubles Championship, the 
same title Jack and Ensign Ted Schroeder had won at 
Santa Barbara the year before. 

Jack had gone Into the Coast Guard as an enlisted 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Series. 
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man. Happy and easy-going by nature, for a time his 
status remained perfectly satisfactory. But then he 
thought of his girl, Gloria. They wanted to get mar 
ried, something Jack felt they could not do on any 
thing less than officer's pay. Accordingly, he made 
application for Officers' Candidate School, was ac 
cepted and entered the Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Connecticut. He received his ensign's com 
mission, married Gloria Spangenberg on April 12 and 
less than two months later was on his way to the South 
Pacific w r ar theatre. 

Serving aboard an LST, Jack took part in action at 
Leyte and Lingayan. In all, he participated in five 
invasions. During his tw r enty months in the Coast 
Guard, he saw but two tennis courts. Once, at Hol- 
landia, New Guinea, he and some of his shipmates 
went ashore and knocked a few balls around on a court 
made of cracked rock and coral. The other time, at 
Manus In the Admiralty Islands, he worked out with 
Jack Lynch, who had won the National Junior Cham 
pionship in 1931. 

Kramer came out of the Coast Guard a lieutenant, 
junior grade. Now he was more anxious than ever to 
get back to the United States, his family and com 
petitive tennis. Tennlswlse, he had been inactive for 
nearly two years. He had missed the Nationals in 
both 1944 and 1945. Yet, despite his long layoff, the 
Kramer who came out of the Coast Guard was a better 
tennis player than the slam-bang youth who had gone 
into it. "The Coast Guard taught me a lot," Jack ad 
mitted to an interviewer shortly after his discharge. 
"It took a lot of cockiness out of me and made me see 
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the value of condition and practice. I muffed a lot of 
chances to improve my game when I was a kid and now 
I'm out to make up for lost time." 

In 1943 Jack and Corporal Frank Parker had won 
the National Doubles crown. Now, three years later, 
Jack was a civilian again and back on the tournament 
trail. He won the Wimbledon Doubles title with Tom 
Brown, defeated the same Tom Brown for the National 
Singles Championship and won three vital matches 
as the United States won back the Davis Cup from 
the Australians in the post-war renewal of the inter 
national competition. Playing two singles matches, 
Jack scored straight-set victories over Dinny Pails and 
John Bromwich. In between, he and Ted Schroeder 
won the doubles match from Bromwich and Adrian 
Quist, also in straight sets. The United States Lawn 
Tennis Association accorded Jack first place In Its 1946 
rankings. And In December of that year, Jack and 
Gloria Kramer became the proud parents of a son who 
was named David Frederick, after Jack's close friend 
and doubles partner, Frederick R. "Ted" Schroeder. 

But Jack's days as the world's amateur king were 
drawing to a close. Already promoters were making 
overtures to Jack to turn professional. With a wife 
and child to support, Jack was Inclined to consider 
the offers seriously. He determined to make 1947, his 
farewell year as an amateur, the greatest of his career. 
He trained hard for the season, practiced seven days 
a week and combined long hours of gym work with 
his regular preparations. He started the year by win 
ning the Indoor Championships, held at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory In New York. Without so much as 
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the loss of a set, Jack sailed through matches against 
Nathan Goldstein, Phil Hanna, Morris Adelsberg, 
Sidney Wood and Bob Falkenburg. He and Falken- 
burg won the doubles crown by defeating Bill Talbert 
and Frank Shields 2 in the finals. 

He won the Wimbledon Singles Championship and, 
with Bob Falkenburg, the doubles title. He repeated 
his Pacific Coast Doubles win, with Ted Schroeder this 
time, and again won the singles crown. He won both 
of his Davis Cup Singles matches by defeating Dinny 
Pails and John Bromwich for the second straight year. 
He won the National Championship, defeating Frank 
Parker in the finals at Forest Hills, and thereby earned 
for himself a guarantee of approximately $60,000 to 
embark on a professional tour with Bobby Rlggs. And 
again Jack was ranked at the head of the USLTA's 194? 
national listing. In March of that year he was upset 
by Bill Talbert in the British Colonial Invitational 
tournament at Nassau in the Bahamas. He atoned for 
that a week later by routing Talbert in the fourth an 
nual Miami Invitational Singles tournament. In the 
doubles, he gained extra satisfaction as he and Pancho 
Segura upset 1946 National Doubles Champions Bill 
Talbert and Gardnar Mulloy. Later, at Longwood 
Cricket Club, Kramer and Ted Schroeder annexed 
the 1947 doubles title. 

An Incident which took place in the 1947 All- 
England Championships at Wimbledon illustrates 
Kramer's deserved popularity with press and public. 
During his match with Dinny Pails, the umpire had 
called a Pails service out. Jack disagreed. He thought 

2 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Fourth Series. 
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the service had been good and so informed the official. 
That gentleman refused to alter his decision. So Jack 
deliberately hit the next ball into the net to give back 
to Pails the point the disputed decision had taken 
from him. The gesture cost Jack the game; however, 
he won the match. 

Jack spent the better part of 1948 beating Bobby 
Riggs from coast to coast and back again. The profes 
sional tour played in England, Spain, France, Italy, 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, as well as parts of Aus 
tralia and South America. 

A new opponent and a new tour were lined up for 
Jack in 1949. This time Bobby Riggs was the tour's 
promoter. And to face the world's best player, Bobby 
had come up with young Richard Alonzo "Pancho" 
Gonzales, 3 two-time National Champion. The 1948 
professional champion prevailed over Gonzales on the 
tour by roughly a four-to-one margin. So, in 1950, a 
new opponent had to be thrown to Kramer the Lion. 
The man selected for the job was two-fisted Pancho 
Segura, who, during an earlier professional tour, had 
referred to Kramer as "The Lion," to Bobby Riggs as 
"The Tiger," and to himself as "The Mouse." The 
Mouse had won the right to meet Kramer by upsetting 
Jack in the 1950 Professional Tournament. 

Tennis has been good to Jack Kramer, the kid from 
Las Vegafc and San Bernardino who once wanted to be 
a major-league baseball player. He has an excellent 
income, -a devoted wife and three fine boys. Jack's 
second son, John A., was born in December, 1948. 
Robert Perry, named for Jack's friend and benefactor, 

See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Eleventh Scries. 
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Perry Jones, was born in May of 1950. Jack is at the 
top of his field: he is the best tennis player in the world. 
Not bad for a young man who could endure but one 
semester at college and who, with the exception of a 
potato-packing job early in his life, has never worked 
at anything but tennis. 

Jack's popularity with tennis fans the world over is 
a tribute to his level-headedness and lack of conceit. 
Friendly and easy-going, he has remained the same 
unaffected person who started his career with a second 
hand $3.50 racquet. His encouragement of younger 
players and his willingness to help the Interests of 
amateur tennis are too little publicized. 

For example, just prior to the National Boys' Cham 
pionship tournament in 1950, Jack willingly turned 
up at Los Angeles Tennis Club to play a couple of sets 
with one of the younger players who was departing 
that week for the tournament. Kramer was tired. He 
had just completed a long international tour against 
Gonzales. Yet he came out and worked with an un 
important junior player, just because Perry Jones asked 
him to. That's the kind of person Jack Kramer is. 
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JACK KRAMER 
Bom Las Vegas, Nevada; Aug. 1, 1921 

TITLES WOX: 

USLTA Boys, Championship 1936 

IT. S. Singles Championship , 1946, 1947 

USLTA Indoor Championship 1947 

Pacific Southwest Championship 1947 

Wimbledon 1947 

USLTA RANKING: 
1940 Ranked sixth 

1941 Ranked ninth behind Bobby Riggs, Frank Kb vacs, Frank Parker, 
W. Donald McNeil!, Ted Schroeder, Wayne Sabin, Gardnar 
Muiloy, Bryan Grant 

1943 Ranked second behind Joe Hunt 

1946 Ranked first 

1947 Ranked first 

DAVIS CUP RECORD: 

1939 Doubled with Joe Hunt, lost to Jack Bromwich. and Adrian Quist, 
Australia 7-5, 2-6, 5-7, 2-6 

1945 Defeated Dinny Pails, Australia 8-6, 6-2, 9-7 

Defeated Jack Bromwich, Australia 8-6, 6-4, 6-4 

Doubled with Ted Schroeder, defeated Jack Bromwich and Adrian 

Quist, Australia 62, 75, 64 

1947 Defeated Dinny Pails, Australia 6-2, 6-1, 6-2 

Defeated Jack Bromwich, Australia 63, 62, 62 
Doubled with Ted Schroeder, lost to Jack Bromwich and Colin. 
Long, Australia 6-8, 7-9, 6-2, 5-7 

PRO RECORD: 

1948 U. S. Professional Singles Champion 
1949 World's Professional Singles Champion 

U. S. Professional Doubles Champion with Francisco (Pancho) 
Segura 
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CHAPTER XI 

ROBERT GRAXVILLE (BOB) LEMON" 

Pitching Mainstay of the Indians 

TT IS a long way from Long Beach, California, to the 
JL World Series about three thousand, miles and 
probably that many games of sandlot, semlpro and 
minor-league baseball. It Is a road full of hard work 
and heartbreaks, a road fit only for the strong In spirit 
and the physically gifted. Few who start on the jour 
ney ever attain the success waiting at the end of the 
road, for the successful completion of the trip de 
mands considerably more than ability and a willing 
ness to work and suffer for the goal. Bob Lemon, the 
great right-hander of the Cleveland Indians, Is one of 
the lucky few who have successfully completed the 
long uphill battle from obscurity to major-league star 
dom. He made It on a thousand-to-one, last, desperate 
chance after he had twice experienced the bitterness 
and disappointment of two successive failures as a 
major-league baseball player. 

Bob did not make It all by himself. He had a lot of 
help and a lot of encouragement along the way. All 
through his career In organized baseball he has been 
blessed with understanding managers, men like RIley 
Parker at Oswego and Tommy Thomas at Baltimore, 

213 
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Earl Wolgamot at Wilkes Barre and, o course, Lou 
Boudreau 1 of the Cleveland Indians. 

Robert Granville Lemon was born September 22, 
1920, In San Bernardino, California. He was the sec 
ond child of Earl "Top" Lemon and the former Ruth 
Edith West. A daughter, Eleanor, was the couple's 
first offspring. 

Bob's father, a former minor-league ball player, 
,came to California from Sedalia, Missouri. A short 
stop and catcher, he broke into organized baseball in 
1908. Unwillingness to leave California for a minor- 
league berth with the Wichita club terminated what 
might have been a promising diamond career. But 
Earl Lemon liked California. He had married a local 
San Bernardino girl and wanted to settle down there. 
Although he went into the ice business to support his 
family, he still retained his interest and enthusiasm 
for baseball. When Bob pitched for the Cleveland 
Indians against the Boston Braves in the 1948 World 
Series, a cycle of sorts was completed. Twenty-seven 
years earlier, during the 1921 World Series between 
the New York Yankees and Giants, one-year-old Bob 
Lemon was carried each day by his parents to the Opera 
House, where they followed the play-by-play reports. 

When Bob was still a youngster, Pop Lemon moved 
his family and his ice business to Long Beach, a coastal 
city just south of Los Angeles. There, like any healthy, 
growing boy, Bob discovered the thrill of sports. He 
played everything golf, tennis, football and Softball, 
as well as baseball. His dad saw to the latter. When 
Bob was big enough, his father took him along on his 

*5ee FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Ninth Series. 
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Ice route. Bob helped out as much as he could, but 
the real purpose behind this Impressment into serv 
ice was the opportunity that would be thus afforded 
father and son to break up the day's monotony with 
a game of catch. The workouts with his dad did young 
Bob a lot of good. It wasn't long before he was firing 
a baseball with the skill and authority of a boy several 
years older. During Bob's years at Jefferson Junior 
High School, his father guided him into sandlot base 
ball. By the time he reached Wilson High School, 
Bob's baseball development was several years ahead 
of schedule. 

Long Beach is one of the most baseball-conscious 
communities in the United States. The city has a wide 
public school and American Legion baseball program 
for its young citizens. A good many Long Beach boys 
have gone up to the major leagues: Vernon Stephens, 
of the Boston Red Sox; Chuck Stevens, once with the 
St. Louis Browns; and Bobby Sturgeon, formerly an 
infielder with the Chicago Cubs and the Boston Braves. 
During Bob Lemon's early teens, two of his closest bud 
dies were Sturgeon and young Vern Stephens. In the 
summertime, Vern's dad organized a semlpro team of 
local youngsters. Vern was the team's shortstop and 
Bob Lemon the third baseman. 

At Wilson High, Bob played two years of varsity 
baseball. As a junior, he pitched a little and played 
shortstop. In his last year he did a lot of pitching. He 
also played one year of Legion ball with the Alamitos 
Bay Post team. With the Legion team Bob played the 
infield, his favorite job. Actually, stubbornness on 
Bob's part undoubtedly retarded his baseball career. 
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Despite the early talent he showed as a pitcher, Bob 
had little Interest In making the grade at that position. 
He wanted to play regularly every day, not every 
fourth day. It is a matter o record that as late as 1947 
he refused to wear the pitchers' toe plate on his base 
ball shoes, figuring that such a move would stamp him 
Irrevocably as a pitcher only and not a day-to-day ball 
player. 

But there was nothing Bob could do to hide the ex 
ceptional worth of his strong right arm. At a Pomona 
high school tournament he pitched and won two games 
In one day. Interested parties weighed his pitching 
prowess against his .370 batting average and found It 
hard to decide whether his future lay as a pitcher or 
an infielder. Meanwhile, Bob's father was carefully 
watching his son's development as a baseball player. 
While Bob was still in high school, Mr. Lemon wrote 
to Oscar Vitt, with whom he had played in the Pacific 
Coast League, telling him of Bob's great promise as 
an Infielder. Vitt, who was then an executive with the 
Cleveland baseball club, sent scout Johnny Angel to 
look over the youngster. Angel liked what he saw. 
When Bob was seventeen, he signed with the Cleve 
land organization. A year later, he received the Lou 
Boudreau Illini Award as the Southern California 
High School Player of the Year. The award, In the 
form of a cup, was donated by Paul Helms of the 
Helms Athletic Foundation. 

In 1938 Bob Lemon and his pal Vern Stephens each 
took his first step into professional baseball. Stevie 
went to Springfield in the Three-I League; Bob, to 
Springfield in the Middle Atlantic League. Two weeks 
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later, after playing In exactly zero games, Bob was on 
his way to the Oswego club of the Canadian-American 
League. There he finally began playing ball. How 
ever, his -debut was not exactly successful. There have 
been players who have hit home runs their first time 
at bat. Bob, unfortunately, was not one of them. It 
Is a matter of record that he went hitless In eighteen 
straight times at bat. Mortified and homesick, the 
frustrated youngster finally bro.ke down ami cried. At 
the time, Bob Lemon was probably the unhapplest 
rookie In organized baseball. -Some hint of his per 
sonal misery must have reached home through his let 
ters, for soon after, Pop Lemon turned up in the East 
to straighten out his son. 

Thereafter, Bob's troubles were largely over. He 
finished his first year In professional baseball with a 
.312 batting average. In most of his seventy-five games 
he played in the Infield. His pitching was limited to 
one inning of one game, In which be gave up one hit, 
struck out one and allowed no runs. 

In 1939 shortstop Lemon went back with Spring 
field. In eighty games, a few of them as an outfielder, 
he hit .293. His fielding average, because of twenty- 
five errors charged against him, was a poor .893. The 
rest of that season Bob played with New Orleans. 
There he was a third baseman-outfielder. Despite a 
severe case of measles that caused his weight to drop 
from a normal 175 pounds to 140, he hit .309 for the 
last-place club. New Orleans was then managed by 
Roger Pecklnpaugh, later to be Bob's manager with 
the Cleveland Indians. 

The Indians ended their working agreement with 
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the New Orleans club the following year, so Bob was 
temporarily out of a job. Earl Wolgamot, who had 
been Lemon's manager at Springfield, had moved on 
to Wilkes-Barre in the Class A Eastern League. He 
asked for, and got, the ambitious Long Beach young 
ster. At Wilkes-Barre, Bob became a teammate of a 
tall young catcher from Lynn, Massachusetts, with 
whom he was to share a memorable afternoon some 
eight years later Jim Hegan. 

Bob had his troubles that year. He played third 
base, where his blazing, erratic throws across to the 
first baseman soon called down upon him the fury of 
the fans. He injured himself severely and was out of 
the line-up for a month. Sliding to break up a double 
play, Bob had jammed his knee badly. Later, with 
Baltimore, he injured it again. Occasionally, after he 
had made good with the Indians, the knee injury came 
back to bother him. The year 1940 saw him compile 
his lowest batting average as a regular player, .255. 

The next season he came back to the scene of his 
former troubles and hit a solid .301 In 141 games. He 
pitched three innings, walking-in the winning run for 
Elmira In the playoff series after he and his Wilkes- 
Barre teammates had clinched the Eastern League pen 
nant. 

Winters he played golf with Vern Stephens and his 
other friends in Long Beach. He worked on his fa 
ther's Ice truck. Once he took a job as a sander in the 
nearby Chrysler plant. 

By then, Bob had had his first look at the American 
League. The Indians had him up for trials late in the 
1940 and 1941 seasons. The first year Bob merely sat 
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In the dugout. The following season he was put In five 
games as a third baseman. He made one hit In four 
times at bat and recorded a .250 batting average. He 
fielded 1.000, being credited with one putout and one 
assist. Evidently the Cleveland club had decided he 
was a third baseman, and that was the position he 
played In 1942, the year he spent with Tommy Thomas 
at Baltimore. He put In an entire season at the posi 
tion, hit .268 and drove In eighty runs. Surprisingly, 
he hit twenty-one home runs. Until then, his previ 
ous high had been seven with Oswego back In 1938. 
Again, at the close of the season, the Indians had him 
up for a look. Again he got Into five games at third 
base. But this time he did not get a hit In his five of 
ficial at-bats. Still, Bob had a memorable day that 
season to look back upon. In one double-header he 
smashed four home runs, a triple and a single. 

Bob's career in organized baseball ended tempo 
rarily in September of 1942 when he entered the 
Navy* As matters turned out, It was probably the most 
Important single event in the shaping of his future. 
True, he missed three full seasons of professional base 
ball. But, Ironically, his enlistment later secured him 
his chance with the Indians. When Bob came out 
of the service In November of 1945, three years, one 
month and fifteen days later, the G.L Bill guaranteed 
him a full year with the Cleveland club. The Indians 
could not have gotten rid of Bob that year If they 
had wanted to. And by the following season they defi 
nitely did not want to. 

While in the Navy, Bob was sent to Oahu as one of 
the players to entertain troops in the South Pacific. 
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theatre, Bob's manager was Billy Herman, the former 
major-league star. Herman had to field a team four 
times a week In the 14th Naval District. As a conse 
quence, he occasionally ran out of pitchers. It was In 
such an emergency that Bob was pressed Into service 
on the inound. From then on, he did quite a bit of 
pitching. One of Bob's teammates was Freddie Hutch- 
inson, the Detroit pitcher. The opposition Bob faced 
included players like Ted Williams and Johnny Pesky, 
Birdie Tebbetts, Stan Musial and Bob Kennedy. 
Sometimes they hit him hard, sometimes he was lucky 
and set them down. Bob did not know it then, but 
he was making an impression and a reputation as a 
pitcher. Johnny Pesky took the time to write Lou 
Boudreau about Lemon's pitching ability, suggesting 
that Boudreau try him as a pitcher after the war. 

Bob went Into the Navy single and an infielder. He 
came out of it a married man and a pitcher. For a 
time, he and his good friend Bob Sturgeon were both 
stationed near Long Beach one of them at Los Ala- 
mitos Naval Air Station and the other at Roosevelt 
Base in San Pedro. Sturgeon's father was sales man 
ager at Stricklin's radio -and television store in Long 
Beach. A pretty little girl, Jane McGee, was in charge 
of the store's record department. Bob Sturgeon 
thought she and his buddy, Bob Lemon, might enjoy 
one another's company. Accordingly, he arranged a 
blind date for the next time that he and Lem had lib 
erty. The two young couples went dancing at Lake- 
wood Country Club. Bob Lemon and Jane McGee 
were married January 14, 1944. Jeff, their first child, 
was born four years later, on April 6, 1948. 
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During the winter of 1946 the Indians ordered Bob 
to report to their Clearwater, Florida, spring training 
camp. Before departing for the big-league training 
headquarters, Bob hurried to Mexico to pick up some 
quick money in Mexican Coast League ball. He 
earned S450 a month, the largest amount he had ever 
been paid In baseball. 

Bob reported to the Indians in high spirits. During 
all of his minor-league career as an Infielder he had 
played In the shadow of Ken Keltner, the Indians' 
great third baseman. A standout at the position, Kelt- 
ner was going to require a lot of moving before any 
rookie could take away his job. But in the spring of 
1946, Bob thought he might have a chance to do just 
that. Keltner undoubtedly was slowing up. For the 
first time, Bob thought he saw a glimmer of hope 
ahead. Unfortunately, he was In for a rude shock. 
Years of pitching In the Navy had just about ruined 
his skill as an Infielder. For the first time In his life, 
he had great difficulty judging ground balls and field- 
Ing his position. His arm was still strong, but what 
good was that when base hits In those early spring 
training games skipped by him or over him or through 
his legs? 

Manager Lou Boudreau gave him every chance as 
an Infielder. When It became painfully apparent that 
Bob would not do and that Ken Keltner, himself just 
out of service, would again have to be the club's regu 
lar third baseman, Boudreau generously gave Bob a 
chance to make the grade in the outfield. Center 
field was vacant and, remembering Bob's great throw 
ing arm and his batting power, the manager thought 
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he might well be able to break In there. And Bob 
did well enough at the new position through the re 
mainder of the Grapefruit League season to be the 
starting center fielder when the American League sea 
son opened in April. In the first game of the season, 
against the Chicago White Sox, Cleveland's new out 
fielder came up with a brilliant fielding play. Bob 
Feller was shutting out the White Sox. The Chicago 
club had gotten a man around as far as third base. 
Then pinch-hitter Jake Jones blooped a short fly ball 
into center field. It was too far out for second base 
man Joe Gordon, too far in for center fielder Lemon. 
But wait. Digging for the ball with all the speed he 
had, Bob made a diving, skidding catch of the short 
fly, thereby saving Feller's shutout. The Indians won 
the game 1-0. 

That, apparently, was to be Bob's outstanding con 
tribution as an outfielder. For some unaccountable 
reason, his strong hitting fell off. Bob was fighting 
along at about .180 when Boudreau benched him. A 
failure as an infielder and now a flop in the outfield, 
Bob Lemon seemed to be through in the major 
leagues. Boudreau admittedly had given up on him. 
But then came a lucky break. Late in the season the 
Indians moved into New York for a series with the 
Yankees. Bill Dickey, the great Yankee catcher, men 
tioned Lemon's wartime pitching to Boudreau. He 
spoke highly of Bob's potential ability and suggested 
Boudreau give him a trial. Working mostly in relief, 
pitcher Lemon finished the year with a record of four 
wins and five losses. And he was definitely showing 
promise of becoming a good starting pitcher. 
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Bob looked even better in spring training camp the 
following year. Catcher Al Lopez, for one, did a lot 
to help him with his control. In the pre-season ex 
hibition games he continually called for Bob to throw 
his curve ball. Gradually Lemon began to have con 
fidence in the pitch. Mel Harder also did a lot of work 
with him and so did Manager Boudreau. Harder had 
been the same type of pitcher Bob Lemon was. Both 
threw the same pitches: sliders and a lot of sinking 
stuff. During the season the veteran used to go over 
opposing hitters with the youngster. He'd tell Bob 
how he would pitch to the individual batters on the 
other team. In games Bob would go out and try to 
follow Harder's formula. It was tough going, break 
ing in this way as a major-league pitcher. Bob had lit 
tle experience to fall back upon. About the only thing 
from his baseball past that helped him with his new 
job was his time spent as an infielder. That back 
ground now helped him tremendously, for he quickly 
developed into one of the best fielding pitchers in the 
American League. 

Yet the going was far from easy. Bob continued to 
experience great difficulty with his control. No mat 
ter how hard he tried, no matter how much time he 
spent trying to improve himself, his generosity in is 
suing bases on balls continued to haunt him. For one 
of the few times in his life, he became really discour 
aged. Again Yankee Stadium proved to be an impor 
tant turning point in the Lemon career. One day. 
Manager Boudreau called Bob from the bullpen to 
relieve in a tight game. Bob threw his pet pitch to 
Tommy Henrich and the great Yankee clutch player 
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banged it deep into the outfield for a game-winning 
triple. That night Bob made an almost unheard-of re 
quest. He sought out Boudreau in his hotel room and 
gloomily asked to be shipped to the minors. He knew 
he wasn't doing the Indians any good, and the way he 
was going now it didn't look as though he ever would. 

But Boudreau still had confidence in his young 
pitcher. He told Bob to keep trying, and not to be 
come discouraged, "You're going through a stage/* 
the manager told his disconsolate pitcher. "Just keep 
working, hang in there and I know you 11 get your con 
trol/* Bob promised to follow the advice. 

One month later he took his first important step 
forward. Facing the power-hitting Boston Red Sox 
in Fenway Park, Bob beat them on a day when the 
mercury stood at 101 degrees. A few days later he beat 
the Detroit Tigers and then the St. Louis Browns. 
He hit his stride in August and September, when he 
turned in a series of well-pitched games that helped 
the Indians finish fourth in American League stand 
ings. Bob wound up the year with a record of eleven 
wins and five losses. Immediately, Bill Veeck, the 
teams colorful general manager, boldly predicted that 
Lem would be a twenty-game winner next season. 

Bob made him look good as a prophet. The next 
season Bob got off to a quick start. One month after 
the opening of the schedule, he had three victories to 
his credit. He kept winning through May and June. 
On the last day of the month, he pitched a no-hit, no- 
ran game against the Detroit Tigers. Only three men 
reached base and all of them got there on walks. 
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Catching Lemon on that historic day was a ' former 
Wilkes-Barre teammate, Jim Hegan. 

As the Indians, under brilliant Lou Boudreau, 
courageously fought their way to the American League 
pennant, Bob Lemon was the team's workhorse. He 
took his regular turn, he relieved, he pinch-hit. Dur 
ing the hectic closing days o the season, his weight 
dropped from 190 to 158. During the year, he worked 
as a pitcher In forty-three games, won twenty and lost 
fourteen. He led his league In most Innings pitched 
(294), most complete games (20) and most shutouts 
(10). He was named by the Baseball Writers* Asso 
ciation of America as pitcher on The Sporting News 
All-Star Major-League Baseball Team of 1948. 

In October Bob's parents came to Boston to see 
their son pitch the second game of the 1948 World 
Series against the Braves. The National Leaguers, be 
hind Johnny Sain, had taken the Series opener the day 
before, 1-0. With his parents proudly looking on, Bob 
Lemon pitched his club to a 4-1 victory, deadlocking 
the Series as the teams moved to Cleveland. Back 
home, the Indians won twice and the Braves once. 
The teams returned to Boston for the sixth game, with 
the Cleveland club in need of only one more victory to 
wrap up the championship. Again, It was Bob Lemon 
who came through. Tired, and needing late-Inning 
help from Gene Bearden, Lemon was the winning 
pitcher In the 4-3 game that made the Indians the win 
ners of the Series. 

But the following year the Indians fell apart. That 
is, all but Lemon. The entire veteran Infield slumped 
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badly. Gordon's batting average In 1948 had been 
.280. In 1949 It fell to .251. Keltner dropped all the 
way from .297 to .232; Boudreau, from .355 to .284. 
Nevertheless, Bob Lemon topped his 1948 output. 
He won twenty-two games, saved several others and 
won a few more with his batting. Despite the poor 
showing of his teammates, Bob never lost his sense of 
humor or his even disposition. When the men be 
hind him made errors, Bob kept calm and went on 
firing at the opposition the only way he knew how. 
Several times that year, Lemon's dry wit eased tension- 
filled moments for the Indians. There was the day Bob 
pitched the first game of a double-header in Boston 
against the Red Sox. Lemon has a nervous habit of 
touching the fingers of his pitching hand to the top of 
his cap just before making his delivery. During the 
game Boston Manager Joe McCarthy complained to 
the umpire-in-chief that Lemon was using "a. foreign 
substance* ' on his cap. Umpire Cal Hubbard sug 
gested a switch in caps to placate McCarthy. Angered 
that his integrity should be thus challenged, Lemon 
nevertheless grudingly borrowed a cap from teammate 
Mike Tresh. Then, before the second game of the twin 
bill was to begin, he enjoyed a last laugh at the 
expense of the Boston manager. When the teams re 
turned to the field, Lemon's Cleveland baseball uni 
form was jauntily topped off by a grey, snap-brim 
fedora. Writers in the press box and fans in the stands 
whooped loudly at the comic sight. Even the umpires 
had to smile. 

The year before, Bob had showed up in disguise at a 
"welcome home" reception Cleveland fans were tend- 
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Ing their World Series heroes. That was the season 
Cleveland writers voted him their team's "Man of the 
Year." During winters the unassuming pitching star 
pumped gasoline at the Long Beach filling station 
owned by him and his dad. 

In 1950 Bob topped his previous high for major- 
league victories. He won twenty-three games for the 
Indians, pitched in the annual All-Star Game and was 
selected for the Look magazine All-America baseball 
team, the United Press and the Associated Press honor 
teams. The Sporting News named him the number 
one pitcher in the American League. Bob helped to 
clinch the New York Yankees' pennant by knocking 
the Detroit Tigers out of the race with a 12-2 victory 
over the Bengals on September 29. He gave up but 
six scattered hits in achieving his twenty-third win of 
the year. Five days earlier this time in Cleveland 
he had virtually eliminated the Tigers with a ten- 
inning 2-1 masterpiece, his twenty-second victory of 
the season. In this earlier game, Bob tripled, homered 
and figured in the most widely-discussed single play 
of the entire 1950 season. It happened this way. 

Bob, who had homered in the fourth inning off 
Detroit's Ted Gray for the Indians' first run of the 
game, led off in the tenth inning with a mighty triple. 
With the winning run on third base and no one out, 
the Detroit pitcher deliberately loaded the bases to 
set up a force play at home and a possible double play. 
Then he struck out Larry Doby. When Luke Easter, 
the Indians' first baseman, followed with a weak drib 
bler to Don Kolloway, Detroit's strategy appeared to 
be paying off. But then the unaccountable happened. 
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Kolloway scooped up the ground ball and stepped on 
first to retire Easter for the second out. He then threw 
to catcher Aaron Robinson for a play on Lemon, who 
was sliding in from third. Robinson, instead of touch 
ing Lemon, merely stomped on home plate for what 
he believed to be a force play for the third out. 
Umpire Bill Summers mistakenly waved Lemon out, 
whereupon the Indians loudly protested, calling his 
attention to the putout at first that had removed any 
possibility of a force play at the plate. The decision, 
correctly, was reversed and the Indians won the game 
2-1. In fairness to Robinson, it must be pointed out 
that the Tigers had decided to go for the force play at 
the plate. Robinson didn't see or expect Kolloway J s 
play at first base before the ball was relayed to him. 
Nevertheless, the damage had been done. The Tigers 
lost an important game in their unsuccessful pursuit 
of the New York Yankees. 

That was merely one of the few games Lemon's dan 
gerous bat won for the Indians during the 1950 sea 
son. On April 23, in the opening game of a St. Louis 
double-header against the Browns, Bob pitched a 9-6 
victory. In the second game, with the Indians trailing 
5-4 in the sixth inning, he pinch-hit for pitcher Steve 
Gromek with a man on base and blasted a home run 
that gave the Cleveland team a clean sweep that day. 
On July 14, when he became the first major-league 
pitcher of the season to win thirteen games, he set the 
Yankees down with a brilliant three-hitter (5-1). He 
helped his own cause with a three-run hoiner. On 
August 10 he doubled twice and drove in a run as the 
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Indians edged the St. Louis Browns, 5-4. That win was 
Bob's eighteenth of the season. 

Hard- working, willing and uncomplaining, Bob 
Lemon Is his team's recognized leader and one o Its 
most popular players. Ray Boone, the brilliant young 
shortstop who came along to replace Manager Bou- 
dreau In the infield, admits that Lemon Is both his 
Idol and Ideal as a ball player. "He Is always easy 
going/* Boone once said, "no matter how the club Is 
doing. If you kick one behind him, he never opens 
his mouth about It. He'll just say 'hang in there and 
get them tomorrow/ " Larry Doby and the other 
Cleveland players feel the same way about Lena. As 
an athlete, a competitor and a gentleman, friendly, 
unspoiled Bob Lemon is one In a million. He is an 
outstanding combination of genuine ability, dignity 
and modesty a fine example for American youth to 
look up to. 
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JOHN ERIC (JOHNNY) LONGDEN 

America's Leading Jockey Winner 



CHAPTER XII 

JOHN ERIC (JOHNNY) LONGDEN 
America's Leading Jockey Winner 

EIGHT nervous thoroughbreds pranced and 
wheeled In the starters' gate at Hollywood Park 
Race Track. In the clubhouse, In the grandstands and 
around the Infield of the beautiful racing plant, some 
fifty thousand pairs of eyes followed the horses* every 
move. The huge crowd stirred restlessly, craning for 
a better view of the track down which the Impatient 
race horses would thunder at any moment. 

This was no ordinary field of starters. The race, the 
richest In the land, was the mlle-and-a-quarter 
$100,000 Gold Cup. It was no surprise, then, that the 
horses In the starting gate represented probably the 
greatest racing field in America In the last forty years. 
Noor, the favorite, bore the red and white racing silks 
of the late C. S. Howard, On his back, whispering to 
him soothingly, sat Johnny Longden. Next to him 
was Hill Prince, ridden by Eddie Arcaro. 1 Gordon 
Glisson had a leg up on Palestinian. Eric Guerln, 
from Louisiana, was astride Alfred Vanderbilt's Next 
Move. Steve Brooks on Ponder, Ralph Neves on 
Great Circle, Bobby Permane riding On Trust, and 

1 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Ninth Series. 
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Johnny Gilbert astride the King Ranch's Assault com 
pleted the blue ribbon field. 

A bell clanged loudly In the hushed, summer-like 
air. Eight highly trained racing horses broke from the 
gate, as over the stands and across the Infield rolled 
the perennial cry of the race crowd: "They're off!" 
The start was a good one. Gordon Glisson got Pales 
tinian away flying. Right behind were Great Circle, 
On Trust and Next Move, the latter the three-year-old 
filly champion of the year. Leaving the gate, Noor was 
bumped slightly by Hill Prince, but the great Irish 
racer quickly recovered under Longden's firm and 
steadying hand. 

Going past the stands, Longden had his horse well 

to the back of the pack, but the little English-born 

jockey wasn't worried; he knew he had a great horse 

between his legs. Content to bide his time, he let the 

other mounts pull ahead. All the way past the stands 

and into the first turn he kept a sharp watch on Arcaro, 

seated on Hill Prince. Longden knew the C. T. Chen- 

ery horse was the one he had to beat in the race. He 

was determined to stick at Arcaro's side. On and on 

the horses pounded with little change in their order. 

Then, in the backstretch, On Trust began to weaken. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, Arcaro let out Hill 

Prince. As his rival began to move up, Longden 

nudged Noor slightly. The great horse responded. The 

first three quarters of the race had passed, and now, 

for the first time, Longden was letting him run. As 

the field entered the far turn, Arcaro tried to take Hill 

Prince to the rail to save ground. But Hill Prince was 
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blocked momentarily. Arcaro looked up to see Long- 
den take Noor by on the outside. 

Entering the stretch, Noor was running third be 
hind Next Move and Palestinian. But Next Move was 
passed by Palestinian and then, seconds later, by Noor. 
Now the race was a two-horse affair. Palestinian held 
a definite lead over Noor, but Noor was coming fast. 
Given a perfect ride by Longden, Noor caught and 
men pulled aw T ay from his rival to finish in front by a 
length. In winning, Noor lowered the mile-and-one- 
quarter record for the track to 1:59.8. He also be 
came the champion money-earner of the year, displac 
ing Hill Prince. The purse raised Noor's earnings for 
1950 to $346,940. 

Johnny Longden is one of the two jockeys in the 
w r orld to ride three thousand winners. The other is 
Gordon Richards, the English rider. Counting Long- 
den's winners in his early days around the "bush** cir 
cuits of the United States and Canada, the total is over 
four thousand. 

Johnny Longden w T as born February 14, 1910 in 
Tingley-Wakefield, England. He was one of eight chil 
dren. His father was a coal miner. Seeking to better 
his lot, and that of his struggling family, Mr. Longden 
came to Canada in 1911. One year later, Mrs. Long 
den and the children followed. The family settled in 
the tiny hamlet of Taber, in the province of Alberta. 
Mr. Longden found employment in the local Taber 
coal mine. 

There was but one school in the small farming- 
mining community and to it young Johnny Longden 
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came for his lessons. The Taber public school lay some 
three miles from the Longden home. That was too 
much of a round trip to make on foot, particularly dur 
ing the cold, winter months, so Johnny and four of his 
little schoolmates made the journey each day to and 
from the schoolhouse on the back of a horse named 
Buster. The youngsters rode the patient animal as best 
they could, hanging onto one another for support. 
When the temperature dropped to forty degrees be 
low zero and the drifted snow stood shoulder-high, 
Johnny made his way to school on a sleigh pulled by 
Bruno, a stocky, powerful dog that was part bull and 
part shepherd. During class, the teacher let Bruno 
stay in the cloak room where it was warm. 

At the Taber school Johnny played on the different 
grade hockey and baseball teams. The school was too 
isolated to carry on interscholastic baseball competi 
tion. Distance, however, was not considered an insur 
mountable obstacle when it came to hockey. Johnny 
played on the school team, as well as on the town team, 
against sextets from Barnwell, Coaldale and Leth- 
bridge, all neighboring communities. He fooled 
around a bit with basketball, playing forward until 
he stopped growing and had to give up the game. 

Johnny rode his first horse when he was nine years 
old. He owned his first horse when he was twelve. 
What is more, he bought the animal with his own 
money in this way. The little money Johnny's father 
was paid for his job of mining coal just provided the 
family's barest essentials. So, at an early age, Johnny 
got a job. He ran the town pound, in which cows off 
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nearby farms were locked up when they strayed Into 
the streets of Taber. The town, surrounded by open 
government grazing lands, hadn't a fence within three 
or four hundred miles. As a result, It was possible for 
untended cattle to wander about the countryside for 
days. Owners of those cows picked up on the streets of 
Taber had to come down to the pound and pay a fine 
before they could reclaim their beasts. 

This arrangement gave the Longden youth an Idea. 
Of course the money collected from fines went into 
the town treasury. However, Johnny saw a way he 
could retain his present after-school job and still make 
some extra money for his family. He talked the vari 
ous local farmers into paying him so much a head to 
watch their cows and thereby keep them from being 
picked up on the streets and put into the Taber pound. 
Before long Johnny was riding herd on some sixty or 
seventy cows. In the morning, on his way to school, 
he drove the cows down to a secluded spot he 
had picked out near the river. Then, after school, he 
rounded up the strays and drove the herd to an ap 
pointed place where the various owners met him and 
took home their respective animals. For this service, 
Johnny was paid at the rate of one dollar per month for 
each cow. For a cow and calf, the rate was one dollar 
and a quarter. 

The work was hard, particularly for a youngster of 
twelve or thirteen. Once a big hail storm scattered 
the herd far across the countryside. The large hall- 
stones broke windows in town. When the storm was 
finally over, dead sparrows that had been killed by 
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the Ice balls were gathered by the hundreds In bushel 
baskets. It took Johnny, his father and brothers two 
days to collect the scattered cows. 

One of Johnny's early boyhood friends and school- 
mates was his neighbor, Ray Holman. Weekends 
Johnny used to go out to the Holman ranch and help 
work with the stock. He loved horses, and he was de 
termined to have one of his own. For forty dollars, he 
bought a horse named Mac. He bought the animal 
on time, paying for him out of the money he earned 
tending the town herd. 

Much of the time he was out with the herd Johnny 
had little to do. So, In order to pass the time, he 
taught himself to ride Roman style, standing erect on 
the horse. At first, he learned to ride one horse In this 
fashion. It wasn't long before he could ride two 
mounts at the same time this way, with one foot on 
each animal. Even in those days, Johnny was an ex 
cellent rider. He was on a horse day and night. Still, 
he never had a saddle, simply because there never was 
enough money at home for one. He used to ride on 
anything he could find, usually an empty sack thrown, 
over the horse's back and tied with a rope. 

Johnny learned the wisdom of obeying his parents 
at a very tender age. One of his chores was to go out 
Into the fields and cut the wild hay that grew in 
profusion. It was good feed for the family cattle. 
Johnny's mother told him repeatedly not to attempt 
to cut the hay while on horseback, but Johnny would 
not listen. One night while he and some others were 
out cutting the wild hay Johnny's horse stepped in a 
gopher hole. The animal lost stride and stumbled, 
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pitching Johnny off. It was two days before the young 
ster recovered consciousness. Thereafter, he obeyed 
his parents. 

Meanwhile, as he grew older, little Johnny Long- 
den began to attract considerable attention by his rid 
ing. He rode in Roman-style races at the nearby town 
fairs and won about fifteen of these dangerous contests. 
The first horse he rode in a race was named Rainbow. 
The animal was owned by Herschel Van Orman, a 
friend of the Longdens. Johnny rode Rainbow and 
other horses for two- and five-dollar purses at the local 
Taber track. 

One day a man named Spud Murphy came to Taber. 
Murphy was from Milk River, also in Alberta. With 
him he had two horses, called Tommy Overton and 
Gangway. It was his intention to race them in the 
Taber fair. He asked Johnny to ride for him, and 
Johnny did so with considerable success. He won 
races both with Gangway and with Tommy Overton, 
despite the fact that the former horse was not com 
pletely saddle-broken; he threw Johnny once during 
an early workout. 

Johnny Longden had never seen Murphy before he 
started riding for him in Taber. At the time, Johnny 
was about fifteen years old. His riding impressed the 
man from Milk River, and he invited Johnny to ride 
in the larger fair at Lethbridge, a nearby community 
of some size. At Lethbridge the purses ran as high 
as two hundred dollars. Johnny wanted to go with 
Murphy and his two horses, but there were strenuous- 
objections from Mrs. Longden. She wanted him to stay 
close to home, go to school and continue working at 
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the Holman ranch. But Johnny was determined to 
ride In Lethbridge, and at last his mother relented. 

The fair In Lethbridge lasted several days. Murphy 
ran his horses In the races twice a day. He put them 
in pony races and in free-for-alls, events open to both 
ponies and other horses. Johnny was Murphy's only 
rider. He received no regular salary. Instead, he got 
along on whatever Murphy gave him. Sometimes the 
tips were large, sometimes they were small. What 
mattered most was the amount of instruction Johnny 
picked up from his employer. Murphy taught him a 
lot about riding, things about starting a horse fast and 
about keeping him under close rein. It was the first 
real Instruction Johnny had ever received and he ab 
sorbed everything the older man told him. 

When the Lethbridge races were over, Murphy 
and Longden parted company. Johnny returned to 
Taber and the Holman ranch. For a time, during the 
summer, he rode Roman-style races for an Indian 
named Charlie Powell. He even rode in some races 
in the United States, In Billings, Montana. The other 
towns he rode in were smaller Canadian communities 
like Lethbridge: Cartston, McGrath, Raymond and 
Milk River. Longden travelled between these iso 
lated towns in a wagon. 

In 1927, Johnny struck out on his own. He rode a 
freight car to Salt Lake City, which was then a west 
ern racing center of some size. Despite his success on 
Canadian tracks, In Salt Lake Johnny was just another 
unemployed track follower. For a time after he ar 
rived, he couldn't find an owner or trainer who would 
give him a mount. Then, finally, a colored man gave 
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him a break. The Negro owned a pair of horses he was 
racing at the Salt Lake track. One of them, named 
Mar\- Phema, was Longden's first mount on a recog 
nized track. Johnny rode her at the Salt Lake Fair 
Grounds. Two days later he rode the Negro's other 
horse, Hugo K. Asher. Johnny brought the horse In 
for his first winner on a recognized track. 

Unfortunately, Hugo K. Asher was Johnny's lone 
winner of the racing meeting. He got a few other 
mounts; however, he could not finish first again. By 
the time the meeting was over, Longden was low in 
both spirits and pocket money. 

Just at this time he made the acquaintance of two 
strangers from Calgary, Canada. The two men had 
been In Salt Lake for the races. They owned a cigar 
store In Calgary, to which they were returning by auto 
In a day or two. Generously, they offered the stranded 
jockey a ride home. Johnny Longden accepted grate 
fully. He found the pair's car, a blue Hupxnobile, and 
took up his vigil by It until the men showed up on the 
day they were to leave for Canada. The morning of 
their departure it snowed heavily, but Johnny did not 
care. He had transportation back to Taber. Further 
more, he had fifty dollars hidden in an Inside pocket, 
money he had saved from his riding In Salt Lake and 
which he intended handing to his mother. During the 
long twelve-hundred-mile drive back to his home, 
Johnny bought only the simplest of meals. In order 
to save money, he bedded down in the car when the 
party stopped for the night in some town. The men 
from Calgary, of course, slept in hotels along the way. 

Back in Taber, Johnny went to school for the win- 
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ten He had missed a couple of years earlier when he 
had worked In the Taber coal mines, both as a checker 
and a grease boy. In the former job it was his duty to 
check the miners in and out of the mine shaft when 
they went on and off duty. He also greased the wheels 
of the ore cars. 

In the spring of 1928, Johnny got a break. The mine 
manager lent him enough money to go to Calgary for 
another try at a riding career. In Calgary, Johnny ran 
into his two cigar store friends. They gave him a riding 
contract, but since they owned no horses, they leased 
his contract to other owners and trainers. The pair, 
named Young and McFarlane, got Johnny odd jobs 
exercising horses. In between times, he worked in 
their cigar store. He lived at Young's home. For 
awhile, Johnny rode for a man named Jacques. Then 
his contract was sold to "Sleepy" Armstrong, a trainer 
who taught Longden nearly everything he knows 
about riding. 

Armstrong was a stern disciplinarian. He was a 
trainer of vast experience and wisdom and under his 
tutelage, Johnny found himself routed out of bed at 
five in the morning to exercise Armstrong's horses. 
Sleepy Armstrong was then trainer for Fred Johnson, 
an owner. He taught Johnny the finer points of riding 
how to get a horse away from a starting gate quickly, 
how to judge pace, how to talk to, cajole and whip the 
different horses he rode. Each racing animal demands 
individual treatment and handling; Johnny gradually 
learned this and a lot more. He rode for Armstrong in 
Winnipeg, then returned to Calgary for the winter. 

When Armstrong had no mounts for him, he leased 
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Johnny out to other owners. One of the owners for 
whom Longden rode was Al Tarn. Johnny rode for 
him in Toronto. In the winter of 1931, Tarn took 
Johnny to Cuba to ride for him. Accompanying them 
on that particular excursion was Tarn's seven-year-old 
daughter, Hazel. In the summer of 1931, Johnny 
Longden and the Tarns returned to Canada, where 
Johnny spent the warm months riding in Calgary and 
Winnipeg. 

Up to this time, Johnny had had only two serious 
falls while riding. Once when he was working for 
Sleepy Armstrong, a horse named Brookwood fell on 
him. The accident occured at Whittier Park in Winni 
peg. The other fall was the one he had sustained when 
cutting wild hay as a youngster. Later, in 1935, he was 
to have a more serious fall. While riding in Texas 
for Tarn, a mount fell on Johnny. For three weeks he 
was paralyzed. Several months passed before Long 
den recovered his health sufficiently to ride again, and 
several months more before he regained his customary 
form and touch. 

In 1928, Johnny had married Helen McDonald. 
Two years later, in 1930, their son, Vance, was born. 
By now Johnny was edging into the name races at the 
better-known American tracks. He rode for a man 
named Hartman in the California Breeders' Stakes at 
the old Tanforan race track in San Francisco. In 1932 
he won his first stakes victory, with a horse named 
Bahamas. That important milestone in his career took 
place in the Caliente Derby, in Tia Juana, Mexico. 

Later he went East for the first time. At Tanforan 
he had met Percy Pike, a man who had furthered the 
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careers of jockeys Don Meade and Wayne Wright. 
Under Pike's banner, Longden rode at Rockingham, 
in New Hampshire, and at Narragansett, in Rhode 
Island. Eventually he quit Pike to ride in Chicago. 
Then he went back to riding for Al Tarn, with whom 
he stayed through 1936. 

It was during this period with Tarn that Johnny 
enjoyed the unprecedented experience of riding the 
same horse in two different states on successive days 
and in successive races and winning both times. One 
Friday, he won with Rushaway in the Illinois Derby 
at the Aurora Race Track in Illinois. That night, Tarn 
shipped Rushaway to the Latonia track in Covington, 
Kentucky, where, on Saturday, Longden rode him to 
victory in the Latonia Derby. 

Although Johnny had been riding professionally 
for ten years, he was still relatively unknown. For in 
stance, he had yet to ride at Belmont Park, at Saratoga 
or at Hialeah. And he had yet to ride in races like 
the Preakness or the Kentucky Derby. In those days 
Johnny Gilbert, Jack Westrope, Basil James and 
Johnny Adams were the jockeys the nation was talk 
ing about. But Johnny Longden was coming close to 
the fore now. In 1937 he began riding for the famous 
"Sunny Jim" Fitzsimmons, one of the most celebrated 
trainers of all time. Johnny rode Melodist for Fitz 
simmons in the Wood Memorial at the Empire City 
Track in Yonkers, just outside New York City. He 
won the Suburban Handicap on Snark; the Metropoli 
tan Handicap, again on Snark; and he won with Magic 
Hour in the Lawrence Realization at Belmont. Al 
though he did most of his riding that year for the 
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famed Wheatley Stable, he was free to accept outside 
mounts if he so chose. 

In 1938, Longden rode in the racing colors of Mrs. 
John Hertz and for her trainer, Don Cameron. Before 
the year was over, Johnny Longden had brought home 
236 winners to become jockey champion of the United 
States. He was national champion on two other occa 
sions, in 1947 and in 1948; and he is the only jockey 
to win three national championships. His total of 319 
winners in 1948 was, for a time, a modern record. 

Johnny and Helen McDonald were divorced in 
1940. The following year he married Hazel Tarn, who, 
as a seven-year-old, had tagged around after him in 
Cuba some eleven summers before. In later years, 
they had two children: Eric, a boy, and Andrea, a girl. 

In 1943 Johnny won most of the nation's important 
stake races. He rode the great Count Fleet to victory 
in the Kentucky Derby. In addition, he won the 
Preakness, the Belmont, the Wood Memorial and the 
Withers. He rode great horses both in that year and 
in the years that followed: Whirlaway for Ben Jones, 
Stymie, Thumbs Up, On Trust, Busher, With Regards, 
First Fiddle, Your Host and, in 1950, Noor. He fin 
ished second with Spy Song in the Kentucky Derby 
and won the rich Santa Anita Derby three times, with 
On Trust, Your Host and Salmagundi. He won the 
Santa Anita Handicap with Thumbs Up in 1945, and 
he just missed by a nose with First Fiddle in 1946 and 
On Trust in 1948. In 1950 he was the February win 
ner of the $10,000 Hickok Professional Athlete of the 
Year competition. At the close of the Del Mar meet 
ing in September, 1950, Longen had won 60 races out 
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of the 262 he rode. In forty-three others he came in 
second and in forty-two he came in for show money. 
At that single meeting, Longden horses finished in the 
money 145 out of 260 times! 

One of Longden's great races was the 1950 Santa 
Anita Handicap in California. Longden's mount in 
the big race was to be the famous Irish-bred Noor. 
Citation was the horse Longden and the rest of the 
field would have to beat on Saturday. Two days before 
the eagerly awaited race between the two champions, 
Johnny suffered painful injuries when thrown in 
a routine race. His knee and ankle became badly 
swollen. For a time it looked as though Longden 
would be unable to ride Noor in the rich event. But 
Johnny Longden is not one to give up in the face of 
handicap or adversity. Years of riding the rough Cana 
dian "bush" circuit, sleeping in freight cars and going 
without occasional meals had served to harden him. In 
the jockey room before the running of the $100,000 
handicap, Johnny took injections of novacaine to dull 
the pain in his leg. Then he went out and rode Noor 
to a one-length victory. 

One week later, on the closing Saturday of the meet 
ing, the two championship horses met again, this time 
in the $50,000 San Juan Capistrano. The race, a classic 
of riding, was even closer. Noor trailed much of the 
field through the early stages of the mile-and-three- 
quarter grind. But in the backstretch, Longden let 
out the great Irish racer and Noor made up most of 
the lost ground. Horse after horse was overtaken and 
passed by the flying Noor. Slowly, inexorably, he cut 
down the distance between himself and Citation. As 
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the horses entered the last half mile, Noor and Cita 
tion were running so close together a single blanket 
could have covered both of them. 

That is the way they fought it out over the re 
mainder of the race. Stride for stride the two horses 
and their jockeys battled it out. First Citation would 
strain ahead by an inch or two; then Noor would surge 
to the lead. The huge crowd ringing the track went 
wild as the two race horses went into the far turn to 
gether. They came out of it with less than a hand's 
breadth separating them. Every person in the beauti 
ful racing park was on his feet screaming as the two 
champions straightened out for the stretch run for the 
wire and victory. 

And then, slowly, Noor got his nose in front. He 
fought off Citation's answering challenge. With little 
Longden clinging to his neck and whispering encour 
agement, Noor hung onto his lead. When the two 
horses flashed under the wire, Noor was the winner 
by the narrowest of margins. 

Great as that race was, it is doubtful whether it 
gave Johnny Longden as great a thrill as did an early 
November victory the same year at Hollywood Park. 
Four months earlier, on June 28, young Vance Long 
den had received his trainer's license at the Golden 
Gate Fields race track in Albany, California. Vance's 
first winner was No Buts, who had won a race at the 
Bay Meadows track in San Francisco on September 26. 

But Vance had another horse he was training. Kit 
Carson was his father's gift to him. On November 9, 
in the fifth race at Hollywood Park, the Longden rid 
ing-training combination clicked for the first time. 
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Johnny rode his son's horse to a three-lengths victory. 
The race was only the second start of the year for Kit 
Carson. His other race, also a victory, was in the East, 
at Belmont Park, where Johnny had bought him. 

Although in 1950 he was still one of the world's 
foremost jockeys, Johnny Longden was looking ahead 
to the day when he would retire from the strenuous 
life in the saddle he had then been leading for nearly 
one quarter of a century. Part of the vast sums of 
money he has earned from racing have been invested 
in his ranch in Yerington, Nevada. Some two hundred 
head of Longden-owned stock graze the ranges of the 
ranch, upon which grain and alfalfa are grown. Al 
though his riding commitments for the nation's lead 
ing stables permit him very little free time, Johnny 
likes to spend every possible moment away from the 
track at his ranch. His other form of relaxation, and 
also his hobby, is big game hunting in the Canadian 
wilds. He likes particularly to hunt mountain sheep, 
moose and elk, which run in profusion in the remote 
vastness of northwestern Canada. 

When his days as a jockey are done, when he has put 
away his saddle and tack and riding silks for the last 
time, Johnny wants to train horses, possibly with his 
son Vance. However, for the little man from Taber, 
that day, happily, is still a long way off. 

Because of his small size, Johnny Longden must be, 
of necessity, an oddity among other famous American 
athletes. Unlike the baseball and football and tennis 
players whose accomplishments fill the pages of this 
volume, Johnny attained his full growth sometime 
during his twelfth and thirteenth years. When he was 
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an even five feet In height and. weighed, one hundred 
and fourteen pounds, his body simply stopped grow 
ing. Yet his great heart and courage never did. That 
fact, above all else, has guaranteed him a lasting place 
among the great men of the American turf. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SIDNEY (SID) LUCKMAN 

Star of the Chicago Bears 

IN SEPTEMBER of 1936, the football squad o 
Maine University came down to New York to help 
Columbia open its home season. In the Lions' back- 
field that day, playing his first game of varsity football, 
was a sophomore left halfback. The large white nu 
meral "44" on the front and back of his light blue 
jersey identified him as Sid Luckman. The boy was 
no stranger to the New Yorkers who sat in the stands 
surrounding Baker Field that afternoon. A local boy, 
Sid had entered Columbia after making an outstand 
ing record as an athlete at New York City's Erasmus 
High School. Those familiar with his background in 
sports felt not the slightest doubt that he would con 
tinue to enjoy in college, as he had in high school, the 
success that is the rightful due of the outstanding ath 
lete and competitor. 

Sid did not let his admirers down. That afternoon, 
as Columbia trampled Maine by a score of 34-0, he 
scored one of his team's touchdowns on a run of thirty- 
five yards. In addition, he passed for two other scores. 
Luckman's performance that afternoon convinced 
Columbia Coach Lou Little that he had an unusually 
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gifted football player. The following Saturday, against 
a favored Army team, Sid duplicated his exploits. He 
passed for one touchdown and scored another as the 
Lions bowed to the Cadets, 16 to 27. 

Two things stand out from the background of Luck- 
man's matriculation at Columbia. Despite the fact 
that upon graduation from high school he was one of 
the most widely-sought schoolboy athletes In New 
York City, Sid received no alumni aid to go to Colum 
bia. Neither was he offered a scholarship. All that 
was offered him was the promise of help in finding 
the necessary jobs to pay his way through the Univer 
sity. The low financial fortunes of the Luckman family 
made it imperative that Sid either make his own way 
through college or not go at all. Actually, for a time 
after getting out of Erasmus High, Sid thought seri 
ously of getting a job instead of spending further time 
in schooling. The depression had all but wiped out the 
trucking business in which his father was active. Sid 
felt that it was time for him to go to work and help 
support the family. 

Fortunately, Lou Little persuaded Sid to continue 
his education. At Columbia, young Luckman earned 
money by washing dishes. He worked as a campus 
messenger, and he even found employment after dark 
as a baby sitter in Manhattan. In the summer he 
worked as a life guard at Manhattan Beach. Later, he 
was an athletic instructor at that famous public bath 
ing place. Whatever money it was possible for him to 
save was turned over to his mother. 

Sid was born in the Williamsburg section of Brook 
lyn. The date was November 21, 1916. Appropri- 
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ately, his birth came In the middle of the football sea 
son. Besides Sid, there were two boys, Leo and Dave, 
and a sister, Blanche. Sid was the third child. 

When he was five years old, the family moved from 
their apartment to a private house. The new home was 
close to Prospect Park, and it was here that young Sid 
Luckman took his first, tentative steps into football. 
The kids in the neighborhood were always playing 
games in the streets around the park or in the park 
itself. In summer it was baseball; in fall, the game 
was football. Because even in those early days he was 
an unusually gifted passer, and partially because he 
happened to own the only football on the block, Sid 
Luckman always managed to find a position on one of 
the teams being chosen. 

Like his brother and sister before him, Sid started 
his education at Public School 1 8 1 in Brooklyn. From 
there he moved on to Erasmus High School, one of 
the larger schools in New York's five boroughs. Sid 
promptly went out for football. As a freshman, he 
made the Erasmus junior varsity. Occasionally, late 
in the season, he managed to get into one or two 
varsity games. He played the tailback position in the 
single-wing offense his school was using. 

In Sid's first year at Erasmus, the team played for 
the borough championship against Roosevelt High. 
The game, played at Ebbets Field, home of the Brook 
lyn Dodgers, attracted a crowd of some 25,000 spec 
tators. Sid managed to get into the game's closing 
minutes. 

In his sophomore year he was an Erasmus regular. 
Paul Sullivan, the high-school coach, turned over to 
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him the job of calling signals for his team. That year, 
with Sid Luckman directing them, the Erasmus eleven 
won the borough championship. In his last year at 
Erasmus, Sid received the school's McGlue Trophy as 
the outstanding student in the senior class. One of his 
schoolmates, Estelle Morgolin, later became Mrs. Sid 
Luckman. 

As a Columbia undergraduate, Sid played baseball 
as well as football, but not with the same success. In 
a game against Dartmouth, Luckxnan, the Columbia 
shortstop, made five errors. On the gridiron, though, 
it was a different story. 

In those days, two-platoon football was as yet un 
heard of. Sid and his teammates played an average of 
fifty to sixty minutes in each game. Never out-fought, 
the undermanned Lions managed to tie Stanford and 
defeat Pennsylvania. They lost to Cornell, 14-0; to 
Navy, 13-6; to Brown, 7-6; and to Dartmouth, 27-0. 
Army just did get by Columbia, 21-18, in spite of a 
splendid performance by Luckman. Against the Black 
and Gold Cadets, Sid completed eighteen passes, two 
of them for touchdowns. He also ran back an Army 
kickoff eighty-five yards for another score. 

The following year, Sid's last, the Lions atoned for 
that defeat. They knocked over the Army, 20-18, with 
two last-half touchdowns. They defeated Yale as Sid 
completed ten out of seventeen passes, scored a touch 
down and kicked three extra points. The team lost to 
Syracuse, 13-12, then met Brown in the final game of 
Sid's college career. It would be nice to be able to 
report that the Columbia team went out that day and 
won an upset victory for their graduating senior star; 
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but such was not the case. The Brown team was the 
winner of the game by a 36-27 score. Entering the 
final quarter, Brown held a 36-7 lead. But In a last- 
period flurry, Sid Luckman completed three touch 
down passes and closed the margin to nine points. 

Statistics for Luckman *s senior year credit the 
Columbia tailback with the following figures: he at 
tempted 132 forward passes and completed 66. Total 
yardage gained from his passes was 856. In 92 tries as 
a ball carrier, Sid totaled 428 yards, for an average of 
4.7 yards per carry. 

Upon Sid's graduation from Columbia, he received 
probably the highest possible coaching tribute. De 
spite the fact that in college Luckman had been a 
single-wing tailback, George Halas, the owner-coach 
of the mighty Chicago Bears of the National Football 
League, wanted Sid as his T-formation quarterback. 
That spoke volumes for Sid's ability, both to perform 
and to learn. One of the most successful coaches in 
the history of professional football, Halas thus un 
waveringly placed his stamp of approval on Luckman 
as a potential star of pro ball. Sid's ability to take 
coaching, to learn, was the thing that particularly im 
pressed Halas. In the level-headed, accurate-passing 
Columbian, the Bear coach saw the great professional 
player of the future. 

But Sid was not ready to play professional football. 
Graduation found him busily engaged in the work of 
staging the annual New York Herald Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund Game, played between the New York foot 
ball Giants and a team of Eastern college all-stars. In 
Chicago, however, Halas was not to be denied. A man 
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who knew what he wanted, Halas had his eye on Sid 
Luckman. He was determined to get him. He did 
not rest until he had his man signed to a contract to 
play with the Bears. Once he had agreed to play pro 
fessional football, Sid took a step in another direction. 
On the twenty-ninth of July, 1939, Sid and Estelle 
Morgolin were married. One month later, Sid left to 
join the Bears. On the way, he stopped off in Chicago 
long enough to take part in the annual football All- 
Star Game. 

Once in training camp, Sid immediately impressed 
Halas and his new teammates by the unsparing man 
ner in which he plunged into the task of first learning 
and then mastering the T-formation used by the Bears. 
He was the hardest worker in camp, both on and off 
the practice field. Assisting Halas with the coaching 
that year was Clark Shaughnessey, later a Rose Bowl 
coach with the 1940 Stanford team. It was to Shaugh 
nessey, a recognized genius with the T-formation, that 
Sid went in the evenings for extra help. While his 
teammates amused themselves by reading, playing 
cards or going to the movies, Sid closeted himself in 
Shaughnessey 's room every night for a couple of hours 
of individual instruction. He learned the strategy and 
psychology of the T-formation and, later, when he had 
absorbed these, the mechanics of the system. He asked 
question after question of Shaughnessey, and not un 
til he was satisfied that he had the right answer did he 
let up. Once he learned something, he rarely forgot it. 

But even in college play, making the switch from 
the single wing to the T would have been a difficult 
task. Add the element of the faster, tougher, profes- 
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sional competition Sid found himself facing and some 
appreciation of the size of the task confronting him 
may be gained. Whereas before he had chiefly been 
concerned with running with the ball or passing it, 
Sid was now called upon to do a good deal of faking 
and handing-off as well. His new duties called for 
the exercise of considerable patience. He had a lot to 
learn probably more than any other player on the 
Chicago roster. Timing, timing, timing, the coaches 
kept drilling into his ears until Sid thought he would 
go crazy. 

The mechanics of his new position gave him consid 
erable trouble. In camp, and throughout his freshman 
season in the National League, Sid's passing posed a 
difficult problem for the Bear coaches. As a college 
tailback, Sid had grown accustomed to throwing passes 
on the dead run, or after considerable dodging, twist 
ing and leaping about. Under the T, he could no 
longer do that. In the first place, before he could go 
back to pass, he had to go through a complicated series 
of fake hand-off s to one or more of the other backs. 
Then and this for Sid was the most difficult of all 
he had to retreat a measured number of steps and 
throw from what T-formation coaches call "the cup" 
in other words, from the center of a protective ring 
formed by his own blockers. The plan was simple; 
however, for Sid, Its execution was not. Both Luck- 
man and his specified blockers had to learn to retreat 
together to the prearranged spot behind the line of 
scrimmage from which Sid was to throw. Countless 
hours of practice were consumed before Sid even be 
gan to master the intricate maneuver. 
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Calling signals was another job that gave him a lot 
o trouble. Although he had called signals in high 
school, Sid was at a complete loss when he was first 
confronted with the task of calling the complicated 
Bear signals. He mastered that important phase of 
his new duties by going up to his room alone and call 
ing signals aloud for hour after hour until he got 
the proper cadence and lift into his voice. Several 
times before the opening of the 1939 professional sea 
son, Sid was close to quitting. A sensitive person, he 
brooded over the discouraging lack of progress he felt 
he was making with the T-formation. But if Sid was 
not happy, George Halas was. His rookie quarterback 
completed his first year under professional fire. Once 
that was behind him, Sid was ready for bigger things. 

In 1940, with Sid Luckman playing a leading role 
in the team's success, the Chicago Bears swept to the 
championship of the National Football League's West 
ern Division. They split two games with the Cardinals, 
won both of their games with Green Bay and defeated 
the Giants. They beat Cleveland twice and broke even 
with Detroit. Some three weeks before the regular 
season ended, they lost to the Washington Redskins 
of the Eastern Division, 7-3. That loss in particular 
rankled the Bears. For one thing, they did not enjoy 
the rare experience of being held to zero touchdowns. 
For another thing, the fiercest rivalry has always ex 
isted between the Bears and the Redskins. The teams 
were to meet in the professional championship play 
off, the Redskins having earned that right by finishing 
atop the Eastern Division. This time, the Bears vowed, 
the outcome of the game would be different. What 
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transpired wrote a glorious page in Chicago football 
history. 

Before the championship contest was one minute 
old on the afternoon of December 8, the Bears had 
a score. On the second play following the opening 
kickoff, Sid Luckman sent his fullback, "Bullet Bill" 
Osmanski, racing sixty-eight yards off tackle for a 
touchdown. Jack Manders kicked the extra point and 
the Bears led, 7-0. After Charlie Malone of the Red 
skins had dropped a perfect Sammy Baugh pass on the 
Chicago two-yard line, the Bears stormed back. Sid 
Luckman drove the Monsters of the Midway down 
the field, all the way to their second touchdown. He 
scored that one himself on a quarterback sneak. This 
time Bob Snyder kicked the point after touchdown. 
Moments later Sid passed to Joe Maniaci for a third 
touchdown. Before the end of the first half, he had 
found Ken Kavanaugh for a fourth score. 

As a dazed Washington crowd sat spellbound, the 
Bears continued the slaughter in the second half. Big 
Hampton Pool intercepted a Baugh pass and ran it 
back all the way for a touchdown. The scoring orgy 
continued. Touchdown after touchdown was racked 
up by the aroused Bears. It got so bad that finally 
the game officials were called upon to protest to Luck 
man. On points after touchdown, the Bears were kick 
ing so many footballs into the spectators that the 
supply was being used up. Please, they asked, would 
the Bears consent to pass for their subsequent extra 
points? Obligingly, the Bears complied. On their last 
two conversion attempts, one of which they made 
good, they threw forward passes. When it was all over, 
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the "7" and "3" digits of the previous Bears-Redskins 
game again adorned the huge Scoreboard. But this 
time both numbers were placed next to the same team 
name. The final score was an astounding, emphatic 73 
for the Bears and for the Redskins. 

The one-sided contest set a number of Individual 
and team records. The 73 points were an all-time high 
for one game. The game's eleven touchdowns were 
good for another record. Luckman's scoring passes In 
his first playoff game started him on a string to which 
he added in the subsequent playoffs of 1941, 1942, 
1943 and 1946. 

Sid's improvement in the following seasons was 
both steady and satisfying. He was chosen for the 
National Football League All-Star team six times 
in the seasons of 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1946 and 
1947. In 1943 he was voted the League's Most Valu 
able Player. The five touchdown passes he had thrown 
in 1939, his first year in professional football^ jumped 
to seven the following season and to nine in 1941. His 
record of ten in 1942 was followed by thirty-three in 
1943. (These figures include playoff games as well as 
those in the regular season.) 

Luckman spent most of the 1944 football season in 
service. He enlisted in the U.S. Merchant Marines, 
but he still managed to get into a few games with 
the Bears during official leaves. In training camp at 
Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, Sid struck up a friend 
ship with Charlie Keller, 1 the one-time star outfielder 
of the New York Yankees. 

Following receipt of his ensign's commission, Sid 

*See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Tenth Series. 
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went to sea. He served aboard two Atlantic tankers 
and one U.S. Army transport. Luckman received his 
discharge in September, 1945. Rejoining the Bears, 
Sid was with the team through one of its most disap 
pointing wartime seasons. Deprived of many of their 
stars, the Bears were able to win but four games while 
losing nine. But Sid maintained his own high stand 
ards. He had a passing completion percentage of 54 
per cent, completing 117 of the 217 throws he at 
tempted. His total passing yardage was 1,766. Four 
teen of his tosses went for touchdowns. The following 
year, the team won the world championship, defeating 
the New York Giants, 24-14, in the playoff game at 
the Polo Grounds. The deciding touchdown came on 
a nineteen-yard scoring run by Luckman himself. 

Probably Sid's greatest single afternoon of football 
had been one day some three years before against the 
same New York Giants. The visit of the Bears to New 
York on that particular autumn afternoon of 1943 had 
been designated as "Sid Luckman Day." For the oc 
casion, Sid's Bear teammates presented him with a 
$1,000 savings bond. Fans of New York and Chicago 
contributed to the purchase of another $1,000 bond 
for him. In the stands that day were Sid's family his 
wife, Estelle, and their son, Bobby; his mother and 
his two brothers. Sid's father had died earlier in the 
year. 

Sid showed his appreciation for the honor paid him 
with his most brilliant performance to that date. 
Early in the game he threw a touchdown pass to end 
Jim Benton. He threw another scoring pass, this one 
a forty-four yarder, to Connie Berry. After the Giants 
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managed to get back a touchdown, Sid went to work 
again. He threw sixty-seven yards to Hampton Pool 
in the end zone for his third scoring heave. After a 
Bear touchdown on the ground, Sid completed two 
more touchdown passes. One went to Benton in a cor 
ner of the end zone, the other to Harry Clark. By now 
Sammy Baugh's record of six touchdown passes in one 
game was within reach. A three-yard floater Sid threw 
to George Wilson tied Baugh's mark. Then, in the 
closing minutes of the game, Sid broke the record as 
Hampton Pool caught Sid's seventh touchdown pass 
of the game. 

The 1943 season wound up with the Bears facing the 
Washington Redskins in the playoff game. The rival 
quarterbacks, Baugh and Luckman, were the men 
whose efforts largely would decide the game's outcome 
and, with it, the professional championship. That 
afternoon Slingin* Sammy Baugh threw two passes 
for touchdowns. Sid Lucknian, throwing short and 
deep down the middle and to the flanks, saw five of 
his throws go for scores. The Bears won, 41-21. 

In fairness to Baugh, it must be stated that he 
missed much of the game. Early in the game, he 
punted to Luckman, and, when he attempted to tackle 
the driving Bear safety man head-on, the impact of 
the collision knocked him unconscious. Sid, however, 
stayed right in the game. He was throwing passes and 
directing his team right up to the final whistle. 

Sid's mastery of the T-formation and his brilliance 
on the field combined to bring him frequent part-time 
coaching offers during the off-season. He has worked 
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in this capacity at West Point, Columbia, Holy Cross, 
Stanford and Notre Dame. At the latter school he 
worked a long time with the gifted young quarterback, 
Johnny Lujack. At the time, Sid may have known that 
he was grooming his own successor with the Bears. 

He remained active between campaigns in the 
National Football League. A successful businessman, 
Sid operated an automobile agency in Chicago and 
w r as also the exclusive distributor in the area for Du- 
mont television. 

All during the winter and well into the spring o 
1948, Sid trained hard in a Chicago gymnasium. Al 
though he had had a good year in 1947, the Bears had 
missed out on their Western Division championship. 
They finished in second place, behind the Chicago Car 
dinals. Sid was determined that such a thing would 
not happen two years in a row. N earing the end of a 
brilliant playing career, he wanted very much to play 
on one more Bears championship team. But it was 
not to be. Sid had another good year. He completed 
89 of the 163 passes he attempted for 1,047 yards and 
13 touchdowns. Johnny Lujack, his understudy, com 
pleted 36 of his 66 attempts for 611 yards and 6 touch 
downs. Again the Bears were runners-up in the West 
ern Division. 

In 1949, Luckman and Lujack reversed the order of 
their statistical battle. This time the younger man was 
called upon to carry the major share of the burden. 
His record of 162 completions in 312 passing attempts 
for 2,658 yards led the National Football League. So 
did his 23 touchdown passes. He far outshone the man 
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playing behind him, the man who had taught him so 
much. Sid Luckman, who was then a sick man, threw 
but one touchdown pass during the 1949 season. 

Sid had not felt well during 1948. In February of 
that year he had undergone an operation on his pass 
ing hand. Years of squatting in the T-formation and 
having the Chicago centers slam the ball back into his 
outstretched hands had developed an uncomfortable 
calcium growth on his throwing hand. Dr. Daniel 
Levinthal, a Beverly Hills, California, surgeon and a 
close friend of Sid, had performed the operation. 

But Sid's trouble went deeper than that. He lost a 
lot of weight, dropping from his playing average of 
195 pounds to close to 175. He felt tired and listless. 
In June he went to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minnesota, where he underwent an extremely delicate 
operation for the removal of portions of his thyroid 
gland. Attending physicians told him football that 
year was out of the question. Sid refused to accept 
their verdict. He was proud of his long association 
with the Bears. The team had become too important 
a part of his life to be cut out simply on the advice of 
mere strangers. 

Foolishly, Sid reported to the Bears' training camp 
in August. He persuaded Halas and the other coaches 
that he felt fine and was in good enough shape to play. 
The operation, he boasted, had done wonders for him. 
The others were skeptical at first, but Sid finally con 
vinced them. Physically, he looked trim and fit. So 
they let him work out with the squad. On September 
10 he played three or four minutes in a Memphis ex 
hibition game between the Bears and the Washington 
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Redskins. He looked pretty good, good enough to 
cause Halas and his coaches to breathe more easily. 
He looked even better in an exhibition game at Wrig- 
ley Field against the New York Giants. When Johnny 
Lujack was hurt in practice, Sid opened the season as 
quarterback against the Packers in Green Bay. The 
following week he was in the line-up against the Car 
dinals. But from then on, his playing form declined. 
He was slow, his timing was poor and he could not 
throw with his accustomed skill. Not understanding 
what was wrong with their star player, the fans in Chi 
cago began booing Sid. It was a bitter thing for him 
to take. Used to the cheers and applause of these same 
people, Sid might have resented their booing. In 
stead, it made him try all the harder. When he dis 
covered that not even increased effort could supply 
the vital spark that was missing inside him, he brooded 
and worried about it. When, at the end of the 1949 
season, he was the only player on the Bears' bench not 
to play in the last game against the Cardinals, everyone 
connected with the team was convinced that Luckman 
was through. The difficulty was that Sid was so well- 
liked by his teammates and those close to him that no 
one wanted to tell him the obvious truth. 

But Sid wanted to play again, to atone for his miser 
able showing in 1949. He said nothing to anyone, but 
during the winter and spring and summer of 1950 he 
worked carefully to get himself into shape for one last 
season with the Bears. He did not rush his training. 
At first, he took things very slowly. Gradually, as he 
grew more fit, he increased the tempo of his workouts. 
When it came time to report to training camp, Sid 
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went along like the lowliest rookie. He explained to 
Halas that he neither wanted nor expected any prefer 
ential treatment. If, on the strength of his showing in 
camp, Halas and the other coaches felt he could not 
help the team as a player, Sid promised to quit once 
and for all. Halas was skeptical, but he agreed to Sid's 
terms. To make the way out as easy as possible for Sid, 
the Bears shortly announced that Sid Luckman had 
been elevated to a position as assistant backfield coach. 
The implication was that when Sid quit as an active 
player, it would be simply because the Bears needed 
him in another capacity, not that he was washed up. 

But Sid surprised everybody. He looked good in 
camp. He played almost the entire second half of an 
exhibition game against the championship Philadel 
phia Eagles. When he entered the game, played at 
Wrigley Field before a crowd of 38,233 spectators, the 
Bears were behind, 3-0. Sid took over for Johnny 
Lujack and the Bears started to move. Down the field 
they came, clicking off first down after first down. The 
Luckman of old was directing them now. The Bears 
responded with a new lift and drive. They marched 
across the Philadelphia thirty-yard line and then the 
twenty. With the ball on the eleven, Sid went back 
to pass. He looked coolly downfield and spotted 
George Gulyanics open at the goal line. Luckman's 
perfect pass put six big points on the Scoreboard. 
Later in the game Lujack came in to give the Bears 
three insurance points with a field goal from the 14- 
yard line. The Bears won the game, 10-3. 

Sid played briefly through the season. Yet the year 
must have been one of personal satisfaction for him. 
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When, on November 26, he entered a game against 
the Los Angeles Rams for just one play, the crowd at 
Wrigley Field rose and gave him the kind of ovation 
that is usually reserved for a game's hero. Actually, 
they were merely acknowledging a debt of long dura 
tion. For twelve consecutive seasons they had grown 
accustomed to the best from their great quarterback. 
Now, at the end of his career, they were simply thank 
ing him. 

SID LOCKfVIAN 

Born Nov. 21, 1916, at Brooklyn, New York. 

Passes Passes Yards Touchdown 

Year Attempted Completed Gained Passes Percentage 



1939 


51 


23 


636 


5 


45% 


1940 


109 


51 


1,029 


7 


47% 


1941 


131 


77 


1,341 


9 


59% 


1942 


117 


62 


1,143 


10 


53% 


1943 


228 


125 


2,470 


33 


54% 


1944* 


143 


71 


1,018 


11 


49% 


1945 


217 


117 


1,766 


14 


54% 


1946 


251 


119 


1,970 


18 


49% 


1947 


323 


176 


2,712 


24 


54% 


1948 


163 


89 


1,047 


13 


54% 


1949 


50 


22 


200 


1 


44% 


1950 


37 


13 


180 


1 


35% 



Totals 1820 949 15,512 146 52% 

* In service most of season- 
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CHAPTER XIV 

GERTRUDE AUGUSTA (GUSSIE) MORAN 

The Glamour Girl of Tennis 

IN 1931 a green-eyed, brown-haired tomboy was a 
regular member of a gang of youngsters who dally 
flocked to the beach in Santa Monica, California. 
There was nothing particularly arresting about the 
girl, although she was athletic, probably unusually so. 
She swam like a fish, ran, jumped and played the other 
noisy, beach games kids of her age have always and 
will always play. Yet for all of her boyish enthusiasm 
and unrestrained athletic nature, she was even then 
showing early signs of becoming the graceful, femi 
nine creature who, eighteen years later, was to rock 
the tennis world, and particularly staid old Wimble 
don, to its very foundations. 

An incident which occurred during that summer of 
1931 is indicative of the nature and inclinations of 
the Southern California tomboy. She got a new bath 
ing suit. It was green and consisted of the customary 
shorts and halter. The first day she got the suit, she 
wore it proudly to the beach. She wanted to show it 
off to the rest of the young fry. Her moment of tri 
umph, however, was spoiled. A strange youth took 
one incredulous look at the short-haired, slim, sun- 
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tanned figure In the two-piece green bathing suit. 
"Since when/' he sneered, "do boys go around wear 
ing girls' bathing suits?" The tomboy was so embar 
rassed she forsook her beloved plunge In the ocean. 
Instead, she fled from the beach. 

Gertrude Augusta Moran was born in Santa Monica, 
California, on September 8, 1923. Her father, Harold 
C. Moran, has been for many years a sound technician 
at the old Universal Motion Picture Studios. Emma 
Moran, her mother, was and still is a typical American 
housewife. There were two children in the Moran 
family, Harold C., Jr., and baby sister Gertrude, nine 
years younger. 

From the moment Gussie was old enough to toddle 
after her older brother, the Moran children were close 
friends. Gussie used to tag along with her brother 
wherever he went to the beach, to a city playground, 
or just into the vacant lot next door. Tomboy Gus 
sie played football or baseball or whatever game the 
older boys and girls were playing. They had a game 
of their own. The kids used to collect old tin cans. 
When they had enough, they tied them to their 
feet and chased one another all over the vacant lot 
next to the Moran house. The game was pointless, but 
it was a lot of fun. Also, it made a lot of noise. Usu 
ally, after growing hot and dusty from playing in the 
vacant lot, the whole bunch would go trooping off to 
the beach just a block away. There they would spend 
hours swimming or sunning themselves. 

When Gussie was eight years old, the YWCA that 
stood on the far side of the vacant lot sent some men 
to mark out a tennis court on the bare earth of the lot. 
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Actually, it was a very poor court on which to play. 
The only surface was the trampled dirt of the vacant 
lot. But the court had chalked lines and was laid out 
in prescribed fashion. And it served as a fine play 
ground for the YWCA children. Gussie, it must be 
pointed out, was not one of the YWCA girls. 

The first day the new court was in use, Gussie 
watched the Y kids running about, scuffling up the 
dirt and swatting at tennis balls. They seemed to be 
having fun. Abruptly Gussie got up and marched into 
her own house. Somewhere, in the attic or in a store 
closet or in the garage she came across a forgotten ten 
nis racquet of her father's. He had used it when at 
tending the University of California. Before he had 
been able to graduate, his parents had moved from 
Berkeley to Los Angeles, where he had finished his 
schooling at Brownsberger Business College. 

Gussie carried the dusty racquet out into the light. 
It wasn't much good, old and warped as it was. The gut 
had rotted away through disuse. Somewhere, some 
time, Gussie's father had repaired it with plain piano 
wire. A homemade racquet at best, it was still good 
enough to get Gussie into the games on the court in the 
vacant lot next door. 

In those days, Gussie received her early schooling 
at Santa Monica's Jefferson Elementary and Madison 
Grammar Schools. She was a good student, far bet 
ter than average. She learned her lessons easily and 
quickly, actually far too quickly. Invariably finished 
before her slower schoolmates, Gussie spent the extra 
time bothering the others. In recognition of her facil 
ity for learning, and in no way as a punishment, she 
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was promoted to the Opportunity Room. There she 
and other gifted, students were able to devote them 
selves to extra projects. 

As soon as she was twelve, Gussie joined the Girl 
Scouts. Her natural instincts for leadership and the 
speed with which she learned new things made her 
a standout. Here she started the sea shell collection 
which she still maintains. Invariably, returning from 
some foreign tennis tournament, Gussie will come 
back with several interesting new specimens for her 
shell collection. 

Important things were in store for Gussie. Tennis 
came into her life and her brother Harold, Jr., mar 
ried and left home. He and his bride moved to North 
Hollywood, although he continued to work with his 
father at the Universal Studios. Gussie was now going 
to Lincoln Junior High School. A boy in her Spanish 
class kept pestering her for her middle name. In those 
days she was known as Gertrude. Thinking Augusta a 
sissy name, she would not tell him. Somehow, though, 
he found it out. Immediately he started calling her 
"Gus." From there it wasn't far to "Gussie," the name 
by which she is known the world over today. 

Santa Monica being in Southern California and 
Southern California being a major production center 
of aspiring young tennis players, the game was part 
of the required physical education program at Lincoln 
Junior High. Gussie had no choice but to take part in 
the tennis classes which were then held under the di 
rection of the famous Florence Sutton. 

There were approximately twenty-five girls in the 
classes and, by her own admission, Gussie was the 
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worst of the lot. The first stroke the beginning class 
learned to master was a simple, stationary forehand. 
When the stroke had been mastered, the class was 
taught how to hit a running forehand. Actually the 
stroke was the same. The only difference was that now 
footwork was being brought into the stroke, or shot. 

Despite her athletic nature and demonstrated apti 
tude for sports, Gussie seemed unable to learn even 
the simple, stationary forehand. When Miss Sutton 
kept her practicing the elementary maneuver a full 
two weeks after the other class members had moved 
on to the running forehand, Gussie became discour 
aged. She was ready to give up trying to learn tennis. 
At that point Mrs. Moran, Gussie's mother, went to 
see Miss Sutton. She did it on her own, without Gus 
sie's prompting or knowledge. 

What Mrs. Moran heard made her more determined 
than ever that Gussie should not drop out of the class. 
Miss Sutton told the mother that her daughter pos 
sessed remarkable natural ability and aptitude for the 
game. Miss Sutton explained that class work alone 
prevented her from spending more time with Ger 
trude individually. The girl really needed private 
lessons if she was to realize full use of her natural 
talents and ability. 

Meanwhile Gussie was finding herself growing more 
and more interested in the game. It was a challenge to 
her competitive instincts. Then, too, there were the 
banners in the school corridors. The banners, bright 
blue and gold, carried the names of winners in the 
annual Ojal boys* and girls' tennis tournaments. Gus 
sie dreamed about seeing her name on the honor roll 
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of banners. Also, she realized, getting out of school 
the three days the tournament was running would be 
pleasant. Unfortunately, as Gussie's interest in tennis 
increased, her attention to her books underwent a cor 
responding lapse. She began cutting classes in order 
to play tennis. But she somehow managed to keep up 
in her studies. 

Gussie learned that most of the Ojai winners had 
had the benefit of private lessons. Accordingly, she 
broached the subject to her family. She talked her 
family into paying for one lesson for her a week. The 
lessons, at one dollar apiece, were given to a group of 
four private pupils. Even so, they were far more help 
ful than the lessons she had received in her high school 
gym class. 

Along with the lessons and the newly awakened in 
terest in tennis came the realization of a need for a 
better racquet. Gussie began to study assiduously the 
catalogues of the various racquet manufacturers. In a 
sporting goods store over on Fourth Street was the 
very racquet Gussie dreamed of owning. It cost eight 
dollars, a sum which to her looked like all the money 
in the world. But best of all, this racquet had a leather 
handle grip. Gussie made up her mind to have it. So, 
although the purchase represented a sacrifice for her 
parents, one night the entire Moran family trooped 
over to the store on Fourth Street to purchase for Gus 
sie the racquet she was so set on owning. 

With the acquisition of the racquet, tennis became 
the paramount interest in Gussie's life. She dropped 
out of the Girl Scouts, although mother cried at this 
decision. But Gussie explained, with unusual logic 
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for so young a child, that she had not the time to pur 
sue both activities. It would either have to be tennis 
or the Girl Scouts and she preferred tennis. There 
after, her mother never tried to dissuade her. 

Three months after the private lessons started, 
Gussie played in her first tournament, the La Jolla 
Public Parks event. She was entered In the junior 
girls' (under thirteen) division. There were only 
three girls in the division, but Gussie dropped out 
after her first match. Although she had lost to the 
eventual winner, Gussie was heartsick. She wept all 
the way home. In an effort to cheer up her disconso 
late daughter, Mrs. Moran took her down to the 
beach for a swim in Gussie's beloved ocean. Even that 
failed to soothe the sobbing girl. 

"I'll never win a trophy/' she kept crying. "Ill 
never win anything." 

Mrs. Moran interrupted brusquely. "You'd have 
won this tournament," she insisted, "if you hadn't kept 
tucking your blouse in your shorts between shots." 
Apparently, even in those early days, Gussie was show 
ing signs of the style- and clothes-consciousness that 
later were to make her an international celebrity. 
Drying her tears, Gussie went back to tennis with re 
newed determination. 

Shortly after this, her teacher, Miss Sutton, suffered 
an unfortunate accident. She fell and broke her hip. 
Anxious to avoid any interruption in her tennis les 
sons, Gussie began taking them from Doris Doeg, sister 
of the famed Johnny Doeg, National Singles Champion 
in 1930. The lesson schedule was stepped up, both in 
number and in price. Each lesson cost $2.50 now, and 
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more often than not there were two of them a week. 
But, proud of the rapid improvement in Gussie's 
game, the Morans willingly met the increased finan 
cial demands of their daughter's lessons, and she played 
harder than ever. 

As a young teen-ager, Gussie was playing a lot of 
tennis in and around Los Angeles. A memorable 
incident occurred at Midwick Country Club when 
Gussie was playing there in a tennis tournament. Dur 
ing one of her matches, her brother, Harold, and a 
group of his friends turned up in the balcony over 
looking the court where Gussie was playing. Vocifer 
ous in their efforts to cheer their protegee on, they 
began cheering loudly at every one of her opponent's 
missed shots. As matters turned out, their tactics up 
set Gussie more than they did her rival. 

But Gussie was making rapid strides. Frequently 
she practiced and played at the Los Angeles Tennis 
Club, where she attracted the attention of Perry Jones 
and the powerful Southern California Tennis Patrons 
Association. A Canadian tennis tour was arranged for 
her to which the Association contributed fifty dollars. 
All other expenses of the tour were cheerfully met by 
Gussie's parents. 

The trip, undertaken in the summer of 1939, proved 
a marvelous experience. Gussie and her mother made 
it in the company of Joanne Brook, another player of 
Gussie's age, and Mrs. Brook. The Brook family car, 
an ancient and massive Packard, was pressed into serv 
ice for the trip. Gussie played in tournaments in San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Van 
couver and Victoria. She played singles, doubles and 
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mixed doubles and, In her own words, "won a few and 
lost a few." 

With the two mothers sharing the task of driving 
the heavy Packard over narrow mountain roads, the 
trip was made without Incident; that Is, except for 
Gussie's developing foot blisters from some unknown 
cause. These blisters were very large and extremely 
painful to walk on, let alone do all the running and 
pivoting demanded 5 by a tennis match. Between stops 
on the trip and in between her matches, Gussie rested 
her tender feet in a pair of Japanese flaps, a kind of 
open sandal that was held to the foot of the wearer by 
a single strap across the base of the toes. Fortunately 
for Gussie, Dr. Esther Bartosch, a fine tennis player 
from Los Angeles, was also playing the Canadian tour 
as a competitor. Since she made the same stop-overs 
in the various cities along the route and frequently 
opposed Gussie in matches, Dr. Bartosch was right 
there to keep Gussie In playing condition by lancing 
the swelling blisters. Actually, Gussie never should 
have played on such feet. The doctor told her so re 
peatedly, but Gussie insisted upon playing her matches 
and fulfilling her obligations. 

The tour did Gussie a world of good. Her play had 
so improved that by the following year she felt suffi 
ciently encouraged to make her first swing through the 
eastern tennis circuit. She made the trip twice, when 
she was sixteen and again when she was seventeen. She 
lost to Doris Hart both years In the national girls' 
tournaments. The last year, 1941, Gussie and another 
promising California player, Louise Brough, won the 
doubles crown. 
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Despite the progress she was making, Gussie tem 
porarily lost interest in tennis. She was growing up, 
she was pretty and there were a lot of boys around ask 
ing her for dates. Tall and athletic-looking, she began 
to fear that she might develop a knotted, muscular 
figure. In games and matches she deliberately quit 
running after difficult shots. "I didn't want my legs 
to get thick and muscular/' she admitted. She played 
tennis sporadically. Mostly, she sWIm and danced and 
had a good time. She graduated from Santa Monica 
High School in 1941. 

With the coming of World War II, Gussie's inter 
ests were turned again to tennis. Bill Tilden was get 
ting together a troupe of amateur and professional 
players to visit army and navy camps and hospitals to 
put on matches for servicemen, and he asked Gussie to 
come along. Before accepting, Gussie consulted Perry 
Jones. Because of a lack of official sanction, Tilden was 
having difficulty getting together enough players. 
Gussie wanted very much to join the tennis barn 
stormers, but Jones advised her not to go. However, 
in a spirit of combined patriotism and independence, 
Gussie went ahead with her plans. She played with 
Tilden's group during parts of 1942, 1943 and 1944. 
The veteran international champion helped her game 
tremendously. He doctored her strokes and taught 
her headwork and court strategy. Tilden frequently 
told Gussie, "If I could only put my brain inside of 
your head, you would be a champion next year." 

During those years Gussie played a lot of tennis 
with the Falkenburg youngsters, Bob, Tom and Jinx. 
Playing at times with the various members of the Fal- 
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kenburg family, she won several local tournaments. 
Invariably, after matches, she and young Tom would 
head for Santa Monica and a swim in the ocean, al 
though the Los Angeles Tennis Club, one block from 
the Falkenburg home, had an excellent pool. How 
ever, as far as Gussie was, and still is, concerned, there 
was nothing like the Pacific Ocean. 

Gussie's friendship with the Falkenburgs did a lot 
for her. From Jinx she learned poise and the art o 
meeting and handling people. At that time Jinx was 
active in motion pictures and In modelling. Fre 
quently Jinx was being interviewed or photographed. 
At such times, Gussie closely observed the way her 
friend handled herself, and thus learned many valu 
able lessons. In between times, Gussie worked a bit 
in pictures. Her parts were little more than that of 
an extra, arranged by friends both as a joke and a 
means of earning pocket money. At no time was Gus 
sie ever serious about a career in the movies, 

In 1943 Gussie and her parents suffered a tragic loss. 
Gussie's brother Harold enlisted in the U.S. Army 
Air Corps. One month later, he was reported missing 
over Japanese-held Rendova. Harold, a member of a 
combat camera crew, was aboard the only plane which 
did not return from the mission. Eventually, he was 
reported dead. 

For a time thereafter, Gussie went to work at Doug 
las Aircraft. She worked the "graveyard shift" and was 
paid forty dollars per week. Meanwhile, the service 
camp exhibitions with the Tilden troupe continued. 

In 1945, when she was twenty-two years old, Gussie 
went east again to play in her first major tourna- 
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ment. This was exactly four years after she and Louise 
Brough had won the Girls' Doubles Championship. 
Gussie lost in the first round of the Nationals at Forest 
Hills to Helen Rihbany. Despite the defeat, Gussie 
did not take it too much to heart. She still was not 
completely serious about tennis as a career. True to 
her nature, she spent the time in New York enjoying 
herself. There were wonderful places to go. And, as 
usual, there was an abundance of eligible young males 
to see that she went where she wished. 

1946 was the year in which her game really picked 
up. In the Nationals at Forest Hills, she took a set 
from future women's champion Pauline Betz. And 
she was accorded national ranking by the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association for the first time. She 
was rated thirteenth. The following year, 1947, she 
jumped to ninth. That year she and Mary Arnold 
Prentiss won the National Clay Courts Doubles 
Championship. At the request of the American Lawn 
Tennis magazine, Gussie began writing a column of 
combined fashion and player information. At first, it 
was known as "Tennis Togs and Topics." Later, "Ten 
nis" was dropped from the title. 

During the summer, Gussie visited the famous Peb 
ble Beach, California, resort. One day while she was 
playing tennis there, a friend sought out the local 
professional and pointed out Gussie as "the seventh- 
ranked woman player in the world." Actually, Gussie 
was ranked ninth nationally. Gussie knew she was 
being watched. Having heard her friend's words, she 
endeavored to act in a manner befitting the "world's 
seventh-ranked woman player/' and fell over the net. 
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Gussie points to the year 1948 as the time she really 
became serious about the game. She took a protracted 
series of lessons from professional Dick Skeen, who 
had also worked successfully with Jack Kramer. She 
won the national hard court crown, climbed to fourth 
place in the national ratings and began to attract con 
siderable attention on both sides of the Atlantic. Brit 
ish star Mary Hardwick mentioned her in a series of 
tennis articles. She wrote: ". . . It is Gussie Moran 
who will draw the crowds. Here is Miss Glamour, 
1948, with a tennis game running level with her ap 
peal. She was unfortunate to lose, 7-5, to Shirley Fry 
in that final set in the Nationals last year, but I believe 
Gussie will return. And with her w T ell-balanced game, 
she will come very close to being No. 1, if she can con 
tinue to concentrate on hitting tennis balls." 

But Gussie was tripped by more than Shirley Fry. 
Facing Pat Todd In the National Indoor Champion 
ships at the Seventh Regiment Armory In New York, 
Gussie again ran into the net while going after a drop 
shot. This time, as the net collapsed slowly with Gus 
sie, it dragged down attached nets on the two adjacent 
courts. Play on all three courts was simultaneously 
halted while Miss Moran picked herself up. When 
the three nets were again pulled taut, the tournament 
was allowed to continue. 

There can be little doubt that 1949 was the year 
of Gussie's greatest achievement. She dominated the 
Indoor Championships which were held in New York 
City's Seventh Regiment Armory, March 17-26. In 
the absence of Pat Todd, the 1948 titlist, Gussie was 
top-ranked among the field of twenty-eight women 
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contestants. In her opening-round match, she drew 
Betty Coumbe. Gussie raced through her opponent 
with but the loss of a single game in the two sets. 
Scores were 6-0, 6-L Her next victim was Miss Dor 
othy Germaine. Gussie quickly subdued her, 6-2, 6-1. 
Those who witnessed Gussie's opening matches mar 
velled at the change that had come over the girl. Her 
ground strokes were hit with a new-found authority. 
Although previously she had been in the habit of giv 
ing up on difficult returns, now no shot from her op 
ponent was too hard or too well-placed for a return. 
Grimly, Gussie tracked down everything hit beyond 
or in front of her. Her backhand possessed new crisp- 
ness. No longer was it a weak, defensive weapon. The 
way she used it now, the stroke was a valuable addition 
to her attacking game. Dick Skeen's work with her 
was reflected in the manner in which she successfully 
came to the net, something she had never mastered 
heretofore. 

Gussie's quarter-finals match with Barbara Wilkins 
correctly stamped her as the tournament's eventual 
winner. Gussie was on top of her game that day. 
Everything she did was right. In the first set, which 
she won 6-1, the Moran girl employed her strong back 
hand to break a 1-1 deadlock in games. Once ahead, 
she kept her hard-pressed opponent constantly on the 
run with a series of brilliantly executed sinking place 
ment shots off her forehand. Occasionally she varied 
her game by moving to the net for powerful slams. 

With the first set out of the way, Gussie quickly 
moved to end the match. She forged into a 2-0 lead 
without the loss of a single point, thanks primarily to 
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her precise backhand. Then Gnssie tan into an un 
expected difficulty. For the first time that afternoon 
her placements carried over the line. In the fourth 
game her courageous opponent broke Gussie's service. 
Quickly Gussie bore down and broke Miss Wilkins' 
service in the next game to forge into the lead again. 
But Barbara Wilkins battled back. A magnificent 
backhand passing shot pulled her up to 4-3. 

As whispers of a possible crack-up in her game be 
gan circulating among the onlookers, Gussie pulled 
herself together. The effort was almost visible. Gussie 
settled down to playing the kind of tennis of which 
she was capable, and ran through the two final games 
of the match without further incident. 

Her next opponent was third-seeded Dorothy Head, 
a fellow Californian from Alameda. Gussie raced 
through the semifinals match, 6-2, 6-L That brought 
her into the finals against Nancy Chaffee. Up to this 
time, Gussie had sailed through four opponents with 
out the loss of a single set. It was a magnificent 
pace. The question was, could she maintain it against 
younger, heavier-hitting Nancy Chaffee? Gussie sup 
plied the answer in just forty minutes. From the out 
set the match developed into a slam-bang duel. Both 
players hit fiercely from the baseline, with the open 
ing advantage quickly going to Gussie Moran. She 
broke her opponent's serve in the first game and again 
in the seventh game. In sharp contrast, Gussie gave 
up but three points in the four games she served. She 
won the first set, decisively, 6-2. 

After going to the net to win her first game on serv 
ice in the second set, Gussie returned to the back 
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court. There her control and skillful passing shots 
soon brought about Miss Chaff ee's downfall. She 
broke her opponent's service twice, in the fifth game 
and again in the ninth. The set required but nine 
games. Gussie Moran had added the indoor singles 
crown to the mixed doubles and doubles titles she had 
already won in the tournament. She and Pancho Gon- 
zales defeated Dorothy Head and Bill Talbert: 6-4, 
4-6, 9-7, for the Mixed Doubles Championship. Gus 
sie and Mrs. Marjorie Buck won the women's doubles 
crown by defeating Nancy Chaffee and Barbara Wil- 
kins, 6-4, 7-5. 

Later in the year, Gussie, with Virginia Kovacs, 
won the U.S. Hard Court Doubles title, and was a 
member of the Wightman Cup team that defeated the 
British, 7-0, in the matches held at the Merion Cricket 
Club in Haverford, Pennsylvania. In one of the dou 
bles matches, Gussie and partner Pat Todd defeated 
Betty Hilton and Kay Tuckey, 6-4, 8-6. Gussie was 
ranked seventh nationally that year. And then she 
went to England. 

Probably never before in the history of sport was 
there such a sartorial stir as that created by the Amer 
ican girl in the competition at famous Wimbledon. 
Shortly after her arrival in London she was visited by 
clothes designer Teddy Tinling. He wanted to design 
a costume for Gussie's debut in the All-England Cham 
pionship Tournament. What he came up with was a 
dress of white jersey which featured a gathered skirt 
and deep collar with satin applique. When Gussie 
modestly insisted upon pants to wear under the brief 
skirt, Tinling complied with her demands, but he 
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adorned the matching undergarment with inches of 
plainly visible lace. Gussie J s famous lace unmention 
ables were the immediate hit of the Wimbledon tour 
nament. Despite a shortage of newsprint in England, 
her picture adorned the front pages of British papers 
most of the days the tournament was in progress. She 
was written about, talked about and looked at. She 
was invited everywhere, partied, toasted, wined and 
dined. And she only wore the costume twice during 
the tournament! Out of respect to Queen Mary, 
whom Gussie knew would attend a certain day's 
matches, Gussie turned up that afternoon in conven 
tional costume. Despite, or probably because of, all 
the attention being showered upon her, Gussie bowed 
out of the tournament in the third round. She lost to 
little Gem Hoahing. 

Gussie's success at Wimbledon showed that she was 
clearly destined for bigger and more lucrative fields 
than that of amateur tennis. In 1950, after winning 
tournaments in Europe, she finally yielded to repeated 
offers to turn professional. On August 24, at a special 
press luncheon in New York, former champion Bobby 
Riggs proudly announced that Gussie had signed a 
one year contract to tour the country and the world 
with Jack Kramer, Pancho Segura and Pauline Betz. 
Gussie's contract, the highest to be paid a woman 
tennis player, called for a guaranteed $75,000. In addi 
tion, there was a clause inserted which gave her thirty 
percent of the receipts if the tour grossed more than 
$250,000. 

Gussie designed her own costumes for the tour, 
which opened in Madison Square Garden in the fall 
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of 1950. Although colorful, her gowns were in excel 
lent taste. One, Grecian in style, was white with gold 
trim. Another, pink, was adorned with small pearls. 
A third, more striking, featured black velvet under 
pants which were similar to those Gussie wore in 
Egyptian tournaments. 

Despite the wealth and fame that have come to her, 
Gussie is still the same healthy American girl who 
wants nothing more than fun out of what she is doing. 
She and her family still live in the house in Santa 
Monica in which she was born. She continues to swim 
daily and she wears jeans and T-shirts around home. 
Her training program consists of watching her diet 
and seeing that she gets sufficient sleep each night. 
Bill Tilden once told her that training only meant do 
ing things in moderation, and that advice is good 
enough for Gussie. 

She is outspokenly grateful to her family for the 
help and support and encouragement they have given 
her. Interested in all sports, she recently became a 
baseball fan. The occasion was an arranged meeting 
with Ted Williams during the playing of the 1950 
National Doubles Tournament at Longwood Cricket 
Club, Brookline, Massachusetts. She is, admittedly, a 
Red Sox fan. 

She is an avid reader. In the summer of 1950 she 
took French lessons. Before that, she turned loose her 
energy and curiosity upon psychoanalysis, and particu 
larly the works of Freud and Menninger. At the age 
of twenty-seven, just five years after playing in her first 
national tournament, she is the most successful profes 
sional women's player in the history of tennis. 
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Bom Sept. 8, 1923, at Santa Monica, Calif. 
1941 USLTA Girls' Doubles Champion (with Miss A. Louise Brough} 

1947 USLTA Womens' Clay Court Doubles Champion (with Mrs. Mary 

Arnold Prentiss) 
ranked ninth nationally 

1948 ranked fourth nationally 

1949 ranked seventh nationally 
member, U. S. Wightman Cup team 
USLTA Indoor Women's Champion 

USLTA Indoor Women's Doubles Champion (with Mrs. Marjorie 

Buck) 
USLTA Indoor Mixed Doubles Champion (with Richard A. 

Gonzales) 

Klent County Lawn Tennis Championship 
USLTA Hard Court Women's Doubles Champion (with Mrs. 

Virginia Kovacs) 
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CHAPTER XV 

PHILIP F. (PHIL) RIZZUTO, JR. 

195G's Most Valuable American League Player 

TOBBETS FIELD was swarming with boys. The 
JL_J Brooklyn Dodgers were holding a tryout camp, 
and every high-school, sandlot and semipro baseball 
player within walking, riding or hitch-hiking distance 
of the famous park was on hand. They were there 
by the dozens: tall, gangling pitchers; muscular^ well- 
proportioned outfielders; infielders, catchers, switch 
hitters just about ever)' variety of baseball talent in 
the rough known to professional scouts. The uniforms 
worn by the young hopefuls that day ranged from well- 
fitting, natty high-school flannels to home-made out 
fits composed of a sweatshirt and an old pair of khaki 
pants. There was a special reason that day for the sup 
pressed excitement that the tryout kids tried unsuc 
cessfully to conceal. Casey Stengel, the famous Dodger 
manager, was on hand to supervise the day's activity. 

Among the group of hopefuls was a small, wiry 
youth with great, dark eyes and thick, curly hair. Not 
more than a few inches over five feet in height^ he 
weighed about 145 pounds. The Brooklyn manager 
ran his eye over the group of boys until he came to the 
runt. "Go home/* he told him bluntly, looking away 
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from the hopeful gleam in the kid's eyes. "You're too 
small for a baseball player." 

The boy swallowed his hurt pride. He stuffed his 
glove in his pocket and walked slowly out of the major- 
league baseball park. This wasn't the first time he had 
been thus rebuffed. He was getting used to the treat 
ment. As a kid in Brooklyn and later in Glendale, on 
Long Island, he had been passed over in numerous 
sandlot games. On those lucky occasions when he had 
been allowed to play with the bigger, stronger boys, 
invariably he had been the last one picked for one of 
the two teams. Deep within him, though, he didn't 
care. The boy loved baseball. He knew that someday 
he would be playing in the big leagues. Who knows, he 
dreamed, maybe even with the mighty New York 
Yankees. 

When Phil Rizzuto walked out of Ebbets Field that 
day in the late thirties with Stengel's dismissal ring 
ing in his ears, the experience made him all the more 
determined to make good. Fortunately, Phil's high- 
school coach, Al Kunitz, still had confidence in the 
boy. He kept shopping around for more professional 
tryouts. One day he called Phil with the good news 
that Paul Kritchell of the Yankees wanted to look him 
over. A select group of youngsters were being put 
through their paces at Yankee Stadium, If little Phil 
Rizzuto hurried over, he would be given a chance to 
show what he had. At the ballpark Phil was one of a 
group of eighteen boys. The youths were quickly di 
vided into two teams. Then for five straight days they 
played baseball under the careful eye of the Yankee 
scout. After the fifth day, they were thanked by the 
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New York club and told to go home. Once again Phil 
Rizzuto walked out of a major-league ballpark with 
out any kind of contract or offer. 

But this time his luck had changed. The following 
day scout Kritchell called him up* Rizzuto was told 
he was one of the few who had made good. The Yan 
kees had a job for him with the Ba&setts, Virginia, club 
In Class D ball. Phil had never heard of the town of 
Bassetts. It was a long way from Yankee Stadium, but 
It was a beginning a step in the right direction. And 
the pay, seventy-five dollars a month, was a lot more 
than Phil's high-school buddies were earning around 
home. Excitedly, he accepted the Yankees* offer. He 
was finally on his way. 

Phil Rizzuto, Jr., was born in Brooklyn on Septem 
ber 25, 1918. His parents had come to this country 
from Calabria, Italy. Phil, Sr., worked as motorman 
on Brooklyn's Myrtle Avenue streetcar line. There 
were five children. When little Phil was twelve, the 
family moved to Glendale, Long Island. He went to 
Richmond Hill High School and started playing base 
ball for Al Kunitz. Now one of the major league's 
most skillful bunters, Phil was first taught the difficult 
art by Kunitz. There was a sound reason for the in 
struction. In his first year at Richmond Hill, Phil was 
only four feet nine inches tall. Kunitz, realizing that 
the exceptional little infielder did not have the 
strength to hit a ball for distance, wisely decided the 
boy would have to learn to bunt his way on base. 
Phil spent hours learning the fine points of bunting. 
Gradually he became adept at it. When opposing high- 
school pitchers weren't issuing bases on balls to the 
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diminutive Richmond Hill Infielder, he was bunting 
his way to first base- During the fall, he played quar 
terback on the Richmond Hill football team. 

While he was still in high school, Phil worked 
round the calendar to improve himself as a baseball 
player. Summers he got a job playing semipro ball 
at nearby Floral Park, Long Island. The experience 
did him a world of good. The competition little Phil 
played against In those days was far above what he 
was used to facing during the Richmond Hill season. 
Phil's team played against the Bushwlcks, the fast New 
York semipro team. On one or two occasions, he faced 
Satchel Paige, the great Negro pitcher. Because of 
Phil's high-school status, he played for the Floral Park 
team under an assumed name. He was Reilly, the 
infielder. Come September, and the re-opening of 
school, he went back to being Rizzuto of Richmond 
Hill. But it had been in one of the Floral Park games 
that scout Kritchell of the Yankees first saw him. 

Once Phil had the Bassetts offer in his pocket, all 
thoughts of further schooling vanished. He joined the 
Virginia club with high hopes in 1937. Again he was 
fortunate In the type of man he played under* Phil's 
manager at Bassetts was Ray White. He liked the 
friendly youngster of Italian descent; he liked his will 
ingness and hustle. When Phil developed a charley- 
horse in his leg, White personally took care of the 
painful muscle Injury. He carefully taped it every 
day. Meanwhile Phil continued in the line-up, despite 
the persistent increase of the pain. Finally, when the 
injury hung on and refused to mend, White took Phil 
to a doctor. Bv then the oain was so intense Phil 
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barely move about on the leg. It was at the hospital 
that Phil Rizzuto learned how close he had come to 
ending his career in organized baseball almost before 
it had started. A muscle in his leg had pulled apart; 
infection had set in. Another week, the physician told 
Phil, and amputation would have been necessary. 

Although he had been a third baseman in Long 
Island, Phil quickly established himself as a coming 
shortstop in professional baseball. Taking part in 
sixty-seven games with the Bassetts club, he hit .310 
and fielded .933. Despite his painful leg injury, he 
stole twenty-four bases. 

Phil had passed up a scholarship at Fordham Uni 
versity when he signed his first professional baseball 
contract. His sophomore year in the minors again 
found him playing under Ray White. The Bassetts 
manager had been moved up to Norfolk in the Class B 
Piedmont League and he had asked for his young short 
stop. The Yankees obliged by sending Phil along. It 
was at Norfolk that one of the most celebrated second 
base combinations in modern baseball was born. That 
year the Norfolk team had a young infielder who 
had come up from Rogers in the Arkansas-Missouri 
League, where he had played second base. His first 
year in professional baseball he had hit .336; his name 
was Jerry Priddy. 

Priddy and Rizzuto clicked from the start. For 
three years, until they came up to the Yankees In 1941, 
they were the talk of the minor leagues. When Phil 
first broke in with the Norfolk club, he had to beat 
out a local favorite for the shortstop position. Claude 
Corbitt was the other boy's -name, and he was a good 
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hitter; his average was consistently above .300. Mean 
while, Phil was having his troubles getting started. 
During the season, word came down from the Yankees 
to the manager that he would have to choose between 
his two shortstops. One of them, either Rizzuto or 
Corbitt, would have to go. For White, the decision 
was tough. Corbitt was hitting well and Rizzuto was 
not. Yet something about the New York boy still ap 
pealed to his manager. White made his decision. He 
kept Rizzuto. 

At first, the choice did not sit well with the Norfolk 
fans. Phil, however, obligingly took his manager off 
the spot. He wound up the year with a fine .336 aver 
age and fifty-eight runs batted in. Priddy, his keystone 
partner, hit .323 and led the league in two-base hits. 
The two set a Piedmont League record for double 
plays. 

Kansas City was the next step on the way up to the 
Yankees. Rizzuto played with the Yankees* top farm 
team in 1939 and 1940. The first year, despite trouble 
with his tonsils, he hit .316. The following season it 
was .347. Bill Meyer, who later went on to manage 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, was Rizzuto's skipper at Kan 
sas City. Phil's last year in the minors, 1940, was 
his finest season to date. After leading the American 
Association in hitting for eleven straight weeks, he 
slumped late in the season and wound up the league's 
third highest hitter. He stole thirty-five bases, lead 
ing the league. He and Priddy set a new Association 
record of double plays with 193. Through the first 131 
games of the season, Rizzuto and Priddy clicked on 
157 twin killings. 
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In recognition of his fine playing, Phil was selected 
as the American Association's Most Valuable Player 
of the Year by The Sporting News, That made him 
just about the number one minor-league baseball 
player In the country. Phil was the first choice of six 
of the eight members making up the selections com 
mittee. In being chosen for the honor, he out-drew 
Association players like Walker Cooper, 1 Johnny 
Lucadello, Harry Brecheen, Harry Walker, Claude 
Corbitt his rival from Norfolk days Roberto Estal- 
lela, Paul Campbell and Ben Zlentara. And, of course, 
his second-base buddy, Jerry Priddy. Every one of 
these players eventually moved up to the majors. Phil 
Rizzuto won this outstanding honor when he was 
twenty-one years old. 

That he would go up to the New York Yankees for 
a trial the following spring was a foregone conclusion. 
Frank Crosetti, for many years the Yankees' star short 
stop, had had a poor year In 1940. Worse, he was 
growing older. Priddy, too, was to be brought up. 
But standing squarely in his way was Joe Gordon. 
Eventually, Priddy was traded to Washington, St. 
Louis and Detroit. Rizzuto, of course, became and 
remained a Yankee standout. 

Beating out established players at their positions 
was nothing new to Phil After all, he had taken care 
of Corbitt with Norfolk. His first year in Kansas City 
he had won the shortstop's job from Bill Hitchcock. 
Phil had his eye on Crosetti's position that spring of 
1941, when he reported to the New York Yankees. His 
debut with the famed club was hardly what he had 

1 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Ninth Series. 
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anticipated. An attendant at Miller Huggins Field 
took one look at the diminutive Rizzuto and promptly 
barred him from the players' locker room. He refused 
to believe Phil was a ballplayer; he looked more like 
a local kid who had come out to the field for Yankee 
autographs. Lefty Gomez, the colorful pitching star, 
rescued rookie Rizzuto. When Gomez established 
Phil's identity, Rizzuto was finally allowed to enter 
the hallowed training quarters of the great New York 
Yankees. Gomez, the irrepressible, punctuated Riz- 
zuto's first day as a major-leaguer. Following the ini 
tial day's workout, the Yankee players trooped back 
to the clubhouse to dress and change back into their 
street clothes. Lanky Gomez spotted little five-foot, 
six-inch Phil Rizzuto in the showers, surrounded by 
the taller, huskier Yankee six-footers. Lefty snatched 
up a stool and rushed into the showers. "Here, kid," 
he said solicitously, thrusting the woojden stool at the 
surprised Rizzuto. " You'd better stand on this. The 
water's liable to be ice-cold by the time it gets down 
to you." 

Phil took the joke and the ensuing kidding good 
naturedly. Because of his small size and his pleasant 
disposition, he soon became the butt of the players' 
practical jokes. Meanwhile, he was busy trying to win 
a playing berth on this great team. He knew his rec 
ord as an all-star shortstop four straight years in the 
minors would do him little good now. He was with 
the Yankees and all that mattered was the way he han 
dled himself both on and off Miller Huggins Field. 

Phil's manager with the Yankees was Joe McCarthy. 
In Rizzuto's case, McCarthy made another of the dar- 
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ing player switches that have added to his reputation 
as an astute, successful manager. He knew he had 
something rare in the rookie double-play combination 
reporting to him that year. Wisely, he determined to 
keep the unit intact for as long as possible. Accord 
ingly, when Priddy and Rizzuto showed up, the Yan 
kee manager put them into the spring training camp 
line-up. He removed the veteran Crosetti from his 
regular position as shortstop and he moved second 
baseman Joe Gordon to first base. The experiment 
blew up when Priddy hurt himself, necessitating 
Gordon's return to his former position. Meanwhile 
Johnny Sturm cinched the first-base job. 

In his first year in the American League, Phil came 
through with unexpected brilliance. For a time, 
McCarthy kept the rookie close to his side on the 
bench, where he could give him helpful pointers. 
When he thought Phil was ready, he turned him loose. 
The rookie played in 133 games; Crosetti In fifty. The 
Yankees won the pennant as Rizzuto batted .307 and 
led the American League shortstops in double plays. 
Yet the thrill of playing on a world's championship 
team in his first year in the majors was topped by 
something that happened to him immediately after 
the World Series. 

As Is usually the case with pennant winners, mem 
bers of the New York Yankees were strongly in de 
mand as after-dinner speakers as soon as the World 
Series was over. Joe DiMagglo, the great outfield star, 
was supposed to attend a dinner in Newark, but at the 
last minute, he was unable to go. He asked little Phil 
Rizzuto to appear in Ms place. Phil went and proved 
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quite a success. After the dinner, Lieutenant Emii 
Esselborn of the Newark Fire Department, the man in 
charge of the evening's entertainment committee, in 
vited Phil to stop at his house for a cup of coffee on his 
way home. Phil accepted. In the Esselborn kitchen, 
he was introduced to Cora, the family's lovely young 
daughter. Phil asked for a date on the spot. Less than 
two years later, on June 23, 1943, he and Cora were 
married. 

Phil's second year with the Yankees added to his 
laurels. Although his season's batting average fell off 
to .284, he hit a rousing .381 in the World Series with 
the St. Louis Cardinals. The year before, in his first 
World Series, Phil had hit .111. On August 14 of the 
regular season, he tied a major-league record by par 
ticipating in five double plays. He led league short 
stops in putouts and again was the leader in double 
plays. The day after the World Series ended, Phil 
went into the United States Navy. He had enlisted 
in August of 1942, but had been given a leave of 
absence until October 10. 

As a naval trainee, Phil was sent to Norfolk. After 
one year there, during which he played a little service 
baseball, he was sent to the South Pacific. He served 
in New Guinea and Australia, as well as in Hawaii, 
where he played as a teammate of Dominic DiMaggio 
in the Army-Navy World Series in Honolulu. After 
that, he was assigned to a supply ship plying between 
Finschhafen and Manus. Nine months in the Philip 
pines ended his service experience. He was returned to 
the United States and discharged in November, 1945. 

He missed a good portion of the 1946 season. 
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Plagued with the malaria he had contracted in New 
Guinea, he hit only .257 a new low for him. In 1947 
he raised his average to .273. During the World Series 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers, he hit .308. But then he 
slumped badly. Bothered with eye trouble and with 
a sore throwing arm, he had a miserable year in 1948. 
The year before, he had established a record for short 
stops in a seven-game World Series with eighteen put- 
outs. This time, he and his teammates did not even 
get into the Series. The Yankees fell to third place, 
behind the pennant-winning Cleveland Indians and 
the runner-up Boston Red Sox. And Phil batted only 
.252. During the winter, there was some talk of trad 
ing him. Fortunately for the Yankees, proposed deals 
for the little shortstop never went through. If one 
of them had, the New Yorkers under Casey Stengel 
might never have won the 1949 pennant. 

Phil made a great comeback that season. With the 
Yankees hampered with injuries, with Joe DiMaggio, 
the team's recognized leader, forced to miss the first 
sixty-five games of the season, it was little Phil Rizzuto 
who stepped Into the breach and carried on for the 
absent regulars. He played in all but two of his team's 
155 games and hit .275. 

He was not even near the top in the balloting for 
the All-Star Game and he lost out to Ted Williams in 
the voting for the Most Valuable Player Award. Yet 
anyone in New York will readily admit that it was 
Rizzuto who all season long kept the crippled Yankees 
in the thick of the pennant race. He was everywhere, 
making timely hits and stopping runs with seemingly 
impossible leaping catches of balls that would have 
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been sure base hits. The writers at Fenway Park will 
talk for years to come about one play he made in an 
Important game against the Red Sox. Al Zarilla, the 
Boston right fielder, tried to steal second. Catcher 
Yogi Berra's throw to Rizzuto was off the bag and into 
the dirt. Yet somehow Rizzuto scooped up the skid 
ding ball and managed to put it on the sliding Zariila. 
The runner knocked Phil sprawling, but he held onto 
the ball. Zariila was out and a potential run was wiped 
off the bases. The Yankees went on to win that game. 

An important clutch hit by Rizzuto won another 
game for the embattled Yankees. With two out, two 
strikes on him and the bases filled in the ninth inning, 
Rizzuto struck a triple in Comiskey Park to win a 
game from the White Sox. The patient coaching Phil 
had received from his high-school coach continued to 
pay off. In a game against the Philadelphia Athletics, 
Phil was batting; teammate George Stirnweiss was on 
third. Rizzuto tipped the signal for the squeeze play 
and the Athletics intercepted it. As the Yankee run 
ner broke for home, the pitcher deliberately threw 
the ball over Rizzuto's head. It looked like an impos 
sible ball to bunt. Stirnweiss, hurtling down the line 
from third base, was a sure out. Yet, amazingly, Phil 
leaped high in the air and dropped a perfect bunt in 
front of the plate. Stirnweiss scored the winning run. 

The Yankees again won the World Series from the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Phil Rizzuto wrote his name 
into the record books once more. By accepting no 
chances in the third game of the Series, played on 
October 8, he tied a major-league record. Although 
he did not receive his league's Most Valuable Player 
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Award, Phil was not forgotten. The Baseball Writers' 
Association named him to The Sporting News Major- 
League All-Star team. New York writers similarly 
honored him. 

The winter of 1949-50 furnished an amusing post 
script to the 1949 World Series. During the off-season, 
Phil and his good friend, Gene Hermanski, work in a 
New York haberdashery. Before the World Series, the 
two made an agreement that the player on the losing 
team would have to sweep out the store for the entire 
winter. Hermanski of the Dodgers lost. Someone in 
the store brought in a parrot that had been trained to 
say, "Keep sweeping, Gene!" 

When one stops to consider Rizzuto's accepted bril 
liance as an infielder, his hitting skill and the numer 
ous records he has established or equalled, it seems 
incredible that until the 1950 season he had never 
been in an All-Star Game. Phil took care of that by 
making the team for the 1950 game in Comiskey Park. 
As lead-off hitter for the American Leaguers, he made 
two hits in six times at bat and handled four fielding 
chances without an error. In the first inning, he got 
the first hit of the game by singling sharply off Robin 
Roberts of the Phillies, In the third inning, after 
pinch-hitter Cass Michaels had doubled for pitcher 
Vic Raschi, Rizzuto crossed up the National Leaguers 
with a perfectly executed bunt that went for a hit. In 
the sixth, he started a fast double play that retired the 
side without a run. Through no fault of Phil's, the 
National Leaguers won the game 4-3 OB Red Schoen- 
dienst's fourteenth-inning home ran off pitcher Ted 
Gray of the Tigers. 
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Phil maintained his terrific pace throughout the 
season. He hit .324, his major-league high, and he 
drove in sixty-five runs in the Yankees' successful 
race for the pennant. As for hitting, his tremendous 
improvement may be traced directly to teammates 
Johnny Mize and Joe DiMaggio. In spring training 
at St. Petersburg, prior to the start of the 1950 season, 
Manager Casey Stengel suggested to Phil that he was 
using too light a bat. Although the change sounded 
radical, he told Phil to try swinging something heavier 
a bat more on the order of the one used by strap 
ping Johnny Mize. Rizzuto did as his manager sug 
gested, and was gratified at the sharp jump in his bat 
ting average. The heavier bat was giving him extra 
distance on his hits. More important, it was checking 
his swing just enough to keep him from coming around 
too fast on pitches. When Mize temporarily left the 
Yankees for Kansas City, he obligingly left some of 
his bats behind for little Phil Rizzuto to use. 

DiMaggio comes into the story in mid-season, Phil 
had run into temporary trouble at the plate. He asked 
his teammate to watch his swing and see if he could 
discover what he was doing wrong. DiMaggio noticed 
that Rizzuto seemed unusually tense. He suggested 
Phil widen his stance to overcome the difficulty. Per 
haps Rizzuto was thinking about making his 1,000th 
major-league hit a high point in the career of any 
baseball player. On August 6, against the Cleveland 
Indians, he followed DiMaggio's advice to the letter. 
He singled for his 1,000th hit his first time at bat. 
Then, to prove his hit was no fluke, he tripled once and 
doubled twice in his three other at-bats. 
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Honors poured In on the deserving New York short 
stop. On June 11, he was awarded a certificate as 
"Sports Father of the Year." The Sporting News desig 
nated him as the top performer of the year In the 
American League. In making the award, that out 
standing sports publication said, In part: 

"Rizzuto, acclaimed as the top regular in the 
American League, enjoyed his most successful 
major-league campaign at the age of thirty-two, 
and, more than any other player, contributed to 
the fine season of the Yankees. The Scooter never 
looked better In the field, and throughout the sea 
son he had the experts marvelling as he made Im 
possible' plays and twin killings. At the plate, he 
hovered around the .325 mark almost from the 
start. As a team player, as a game, fighting captain 
of a stellar infield, the Yankee shortstop added 
fresh laurels to an already opulent record/' 

Tim Cohane, sports editor of Look magazine, saw 
Rizzuto named to his All-American Baseball team, 
selected by the baseball broadcasters and telecasters 
of America. Manager Casey Stengel and the Yankee 
regulars were loud in their frequent praise of the 
dashing shortstop. Stengel admitted to reporters he 
knew there were times during the 1950 season when 
he should have given the over-worked Rizzuto a rest, 
but he said he was never able to bring himself to go 
along for one day without his star Infielder. For the 
first seventy-eight games of the season, Rizzuto was 
Stengel's lead-off hitter. Midway through July, Casey 
made a switch that added to the power of the Yankee 
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attack. He moved outfielder Gene Woodllng to the 
top of the line-up and changed Rizzuto, an excellent 
hit-and-run man, to the number two spot. Phil car 
ried on there with the same consummate skill and 
ease as before. 

In the World Series of 1950, despite a modest .143 
batting average for the four games, Rizzuto was a con 
stant source of irritation to Manager Sawyer and the 
Philadelphia Phillies. In the third game, the first one 
played at Yankee Stadium, Phil set up the New York 
ers' first run when he drew a base on balls from starter 
Ken Heintzelman and then stole second. When 
catcher Andy Seminick's hurried throw skidded off 
shortstop Granny Hamner's glove into the outfield, 
Rizzuto picked himself up and raced to third, from 
whence he scored on Gerry Coleman's looping hit to 
left field. 

In the opening game of the Series, Phil collected 
one of the four Yankee hits off starting pitcher Jim 
Konstanty. Although hitless in the second game, 
which was won by Joe DiMaggio's dramatic tenth- 
inning home run, 2-1, Phil started one of two Yankee 
double plays. Moved back to the lead-off position for 
game three, Rizzuto came through with a single and 
a stolen base. Although hitless in the 5-2 Series finale, 
he. again had a part in a key double play. During the 
four games, he handled thirteen fielding chances with 
out an error. 

In the 1950 season, Phil Rizzuto set two American 
League fielding marks when he played 58 games with 
out making an error. During this stretch, he accepted 
a total of 288 chances. For the second straight season, 
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Rlzzuto led all American League shortstops In field 
ing. His mark of .9817 barely topped the .981 figure 
compiled by Vern Stephens of the Boston Red Sox. 

Deserved recognition for Rizzuto's great playing 
came at the conclusion of the Yankees' triumphant 
1950 season. Rizzuto made the Associated Press Ail- 
Star team, the United Press American League Ail- 
Star team and he received his league's Most Valuable 
Player award. In the voting for the MVP honor, Phil 
received 284 points out of a possible 322. He received 
sixteen first-place votes, five second, one third and one 
fourth. He finished 104 points higher than the run 
ner-up player, Billy Goodman of the Boston Red Sox. 

An incident from the 1949 season perhaps tells best 
how the Yankee players feel about their little short 
stop. Among the seventy or so assorted injuries suf 
fered by the team was a crippling one to the veteran 
Tommy H enrich. The first baseman-outfielder., a truly 
inspiring player and a great clutch hitter, fractured 
several vertebrae when he crashed into the right-field 
wall in Comiskey Park. Reporters travelling with the 
Yankees visited Tommy's hospital room and sympa 
thized with him. "This is a terrible blow to the Yan 
kees' pennant chances/* they stated gloomily. It was 
then that Henrich paid Rizzuto the highest of compli 
ments. 

"I don't know," he said in all sincerity. "Just think 
how terrible it would be for the Yankees if Rizzuto 
were to get hurt. He's our most valuable player." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

EDWARD RAYMOND (EDDIE) STANKY 

Sparkplug of the Giants 

FROM the moment he entered the National 
League with the Chicago Cubs in 1943, Eddie 
Stanky has been one of the most controversial figures 
in baseball. Branch Rickey once described him as a 
player who can't run, can't throw and can't hit. "All 
he does/' Rickey concluded, "is beat you." These 
words, not disparaging in the least, are a fine tribute 
to one of the shrewdest players that baseball has ever 
known. 

Stanky's many admirers hail the New York Giants' 
second baseman as a throwback to the roaring, brawl 
ing, hell-for-leather type of player the McGraw kind. 
Stanky, despite his admitted slowness afoot, has been 
frequently compared with such outstanding players 
as Joe DiMaggio and the immortal Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb men whose achievements and records Stanky 
never will come close to equalling. Yet because of an 
intangible asset he possesses an asset that cannot 
be measured in the record books little Eddie Stanky 
does belong in that select company. As an inspira 
tional, driving force, he has been the spark of nearly 
every team on which he has played, in spite of such 
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physical shortcomings as a five-foot eight-inch, 160- 
pound frame. 

Stanley's detractors and there are a lot of them 
dismiss the fiery infielder as a blowhard and braggart, 
a player who resorts to unnecessarily rough tactics sim 
ply for the perverse pleasure he derives from being 
a bad actor. But off the field, Stanky is a quiet, en 
gaging person who can discuss any number of sub 
jects clearly, intelligently and interestingly. Although 
during the playing season he is a rough-and-tumble 
baseballer who asks no quarter from opponents and 
expects none, he is sufficiently interested in young 
people and in the game at which he earns his living 
to conduct a free baseball clinic in his home town of 
Mobile, Alabama. 

To Eddie Stanky, baseball is a hard, competitive 
business full of pitfalls and risks. It is a field fit only 
for the physically strong and swift of foot. And, as in 
Stanky's case, it is a game for those whose fortitude 
and aggressiveness more than make up for physical 
shortcomings which otherwise would be serious handi 
caps. He has been deliberately thrown at and hit more 
times than almost any other present-day player. He 
has been knocked down, cut and bruised; he has had 
bones broken and been knocked senseless more times 
than he cares to admit. Yet he has always come back 
up for more, with never a complaint for a competitor's 
rough tactics. Usually the little fellow has managed 
to hand back more than he received. More than once, 
Enos Slaughter, 1 the hard-running, hard-playing St, 

'See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Tenth Series. 
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Louis Cardinals star has run into Stanky at second 
base hard enough to knock him senseless. Each time, 
before losing consciousness, Stanky has completed the 
play on Slaughter to retire him. Knowing the Cardi 
nals outfielder was simply playing the game the only 
way he and Stanky knew, the little infielder never had 
a word of complaint about Slaughter's rough play. 
Stanky knew his opponent was just doing his job. 

On other occasions, though, Stanky has been less 
generous. Once Danny Gardella, the war-time out 
fielder with the New York Giants, came roaring into 
Stanky at second base with his spikes unnecessarily 
high or so Eddie felt. Stanky took outfielder Dixie 
Walker's throw as Gardella started his vicious slide. 
Coolly avoiding the glistening spikes, Stanky stepped 
forward and jammed the baseball up into Gardella's 
teeth. The difference in the two instances was simply 
this: Slaughter's jarring slides represented hard, clean 
baseball the same kind of baseball Eddie played. To 
Stanky, however, Gardella's slide did not. 

At one time Stanky J s roommate on the Brooklyn 
Dodgers was Goody Rosen. Shortly after Rosen was 
traded to the Giants, the two teams met. During one 
of the games, Rosen slid hard into Stanky. Eddie put 
the ball on his former roommate with unnecessary 
vigor. Afterwards, a baseball writer attached to the 
club asked Eddie what had caused the break in friend 
ship between the two ex-roommates. Stanky's atnswer 
was "nothing/* The reporter persisted. "You cer 
tainly don't act as though you like Rosen now/* he ob 
served sagely. 
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"I've got nothing against Goody," Eddie responded. 
"He's just another ballplayer on a club we're trying 
to beat, that's all." 

Edward Raymond Stanky was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on September 3, 1917. He is of Rus 
sian-American ancestry. He was reared and educated 
in Philadelphia, and it was there that he took his first 
step into the game of baseball. Eddie started playing 
with a Junior American Legion team. From there he 
graduated to sandlot and then semipro baseball. Re 
gardless of where he played, Eddie had the support 
and encouragement of both his parents. His mother 
and father regularly came to see him in local games. 
Later, when he had entered upon his professional 
career in organized baseball, they continued to lend 
periodic encouragement with their presence. They 
followed Eddie through the minor leagues, and when 
he was traded to the Boston Braves in March of 1948, 
they turned up at Braves Field, Boston, to watch their 
son in action. 

Eddie's baseball progress suffered a temporary and 
surprising setback during his later school years. At 
Philadelphia's Northeast High School, Eddie got the 
idea that he was too small to go out for baseball. In 
stead, he turned his energies and enthusiasm to soccer. 
As might be expected, here, too, his competitive in 
stincts made him an outstanding player. Very likely, 
the rigorous exercise provided by the game directly 
affected his later success in baseball. The constant run 
ning strengthened his legs and improved his wind. 
Small for his years, he developed a compensating stam- 
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ina and toughness that allowed him to play on equal 
footing with bigger, stronger boys. 

During Eddie's school years in Philadelphia, his 
father used to take him out to Shibe Park to watch the 
famous Philadelphia Athletics. Lefty Grove, Mickey 
Cochrane and Jimmy Dykes were among the great 
Athletics stars he saw. When the A's were on the road, 
the Stankys used to watch the Phillies. It is not sur 
prising that at a very early age Eddie Stanky had made 
up his mind that he wanted to be a major-league base 
ball player. His opportunity came sooner than he 
had expected. 

While he was playing semipro baseball around 
Philadelphia, a friend managed to arrange a tryout for 
him with the Athletics. Connie Mack himself was 
present the day that Eddie worked out at Shibe Park. 
Something about the scrappy little infielder impressed 
the great manager. After the workout, he sent for 
Stanky. He told Eddie that he would be signed and 
sent to the Athletics' Williamsport affiliate in the NYP 
League. But once he was there, the Athletics unac 
countably lost track of Eddie. By failing to exercise 
their option on him, they lost all hold on the rookie. 

Eddie broke in with Greenville in 1935 as an eight 
een-year-old shortstop. During his first year in or 
ganized baseball he piled up a highly creditable .301 
batting average. With Williamsport the following 
year it was .324 and with Portsmouth, .337. The record 
books show that with the latter club in 1936, Eddie 
filled in at third base as well as at shortstop. He even 
took a turn at pitching. At Williamsport, where he 
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played in but eleven games, he was a second baseman. 

Thereafter, he knocked around the lower minors for 
a good many years. He was having considerable diffi 
culty, both with his personality and with his batting. 
After a fine start, he had let his batting average slip 
to well under the .300 mark. But much more serious 
were Eddie's unsuccessful efforts to control his tem 
per. Being an aggressive player was permissible, but 
Eddie unhappily discovered that he was carrying to 
extremes what he considered to be hard, clean play. 
More and more he found himself getting into scrapes 
and fist fights. He began to be known as "Stanky the 
brawler" rather than "Stanky the ballplayer/* For 
years, the habit of fighting on the field was one he 
could not break. Williamsport and Syracuse refused 
to exercise options on him when he was literally bat 
tling to get out of Portsmouth. Later, when he was 
with Macon, both the Brooklyn and Chicago clubs 
passed him up. For the first half-dozen years of his 
professional career, the only record he hung up was 
one for leading the Piedmont League in bases on balls. 

In 1939 Eddie Stanky was playing for the Macon 
club, in the Sally League. His manager was Milt 
Stock, a former infielder with the Phillies, Giants and 
Dodgers. Stock took the fiery Stanky in hand and, 
after considerable patience and hard work, taught him 
to control his temper. Eddie's ultimate triumph over 
himself unquestionably did much toward helping him 
into the major leagues. 

Stanky's debut with Macon was typical. The team 
was playing a double-header at Savannah. In the first 
game, the home team's third baseman took a base hit 
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away from Eddie by converting his whistling line 
drive into the third out. The brilliant defensive play 
left two Macon baserunners stranded. Eddie was in 
an ugly mood when he ran out to take his position in 
the infield. For some reason, he chose to vent his fury 
on the glove of the Savannah second baseman, Connie 
Ryan probably because the glove was the object 
nearest at hand. (Later, at Boston, Ryan and Stanky 
were Braves teammates.) Stanky took a swift, accurate 
kick at Ryan's glove. The Savannah infielder saw what 
Stanky had done and took exception to it. When he 
remonstrated with Eddie, the fiery little player told 
him to go to hell. In a matter of seconds, punches 
were being thrown. After the umpires broke up the 
fight, police whisked the brawlers off to the local sta 
tion. There Stanky and Ryan were booked on a charge 
of inciting a riot. 

The players were released in time to return to the 
park for the second game of the double-header. The 
following day, however, they had to appear before a 
local magistrate. In the courtroom, Ryan's witnesses 
quickly established Stanky's role as aggressor. The 
judge gave Eddie his choice of paying a fine of one 
hundred dollars or spending thirty days in jaiL Stanky 
chose the former. Later, when the Macon team re 
turned home, loyal rooters took up a collection to help 
Stanky pay the fine. In all, f 1 1 1.64 was contributed. 

Unfortunately, the experience failed to impress 
Eddie. For the rest of that season and the next, he 
continued to bait and fight opposing players. He 
argued senselessly and at great length with umpires. 
That habit resulted in his being thrown out of perhaps 
two dozen baseball games a year. Eddie's traits were 
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causing him great harm. And they were working an 
unfair hardship on his teammates, who frequently 
found themselves forced to carry on without him. 

At Macon, the players were in the habit of going to 
the club's home offices to collect their mail. During 
the 1941 season, the club's regular secretary became 
ill. Manager Stock asked his daughter, Dickie, to fill 
in temporarily. Shortly after the change was made, 
Eddie dropped by the office on business. He was sur 
prised to see the very pretty Dickie Stock there. Al 
most immediately a friendship sprang up between the 
two young people. Thereafter, Eddie began to see his 
boss's daughter more and more, both on official and 
unofficial business. Eddie and Dickie were married on 
April 11, 1942. 

Several months before the wedding, Manager Stock 
had a serious talk with his prospective son-in-law. 
Stock had been carefully watching the young infielder 
for several seasons. Despite certain faults of disposi 
tion, he was convinced that Eddie had the necessary 
skills to go up to the majors. During the closing days 
of the 1941 season, he persuaded Bill Veeck and 
Charlie Grimm to take a chance on Stanky with their 
Milwaukee club in the American Association. The 
Triple-A minor league was just one step removed from 
the majors. If Eddie made good at Milwaukee, Stock 
knew his promotion to the big leagues would be prac 
tically assured. And, once given the opportunity of 
playing in the National League, Eddie would make 
the grade, Stock was sure. 

Accordingly one day after the 1941 season, he called 
him aside. He told Eddie of his sale to Milwaukee, on 
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a provisional basis. The Milwaukee Brewers paid but 
|500 for Stanky. If he made good with them in train 
ing camp the following year and was around to open 
the season, they were to hand over an additional 
$2,500. Stock told Eddie he did not have the slightest 
doubt of his making good. The only thing that could 
hold him back was his Inability to govern his temper. 

"You are naturally aggressive/' he told Stanky. tl l 
want you to stay that way, but you will have to learn 
to control your temper. There Is no room in the ma 
jors for a player who can't or won't do that." 

Eddie took the advice to heart. Although he con 
tinued to play baseball the only way he knew hard, 
clean and with the same intense, competitive fire 
he began to practice restraint in his dealings with um 
pires. He continued to argue vociferously with them, 
biit he picked his spots. Instead of wasting both his 
time and theirs in senseless protest, he saved his com 
plaints for those occasions when he felt they were jus 
tified. He grew lo realize that the umpires do not 
resent a protest from a player who honestly feels him 
self wronged. Thereafter, when a call correctly went 
against him, Eddie kept his mouth shut. 

The change in disposition worked wonders for him. 
No longer preoccupied with fisticuffs, Eddie was free 
to turn his undivided talents to baseball with out 
standing results. In 1942, his first year in faster com 
pany, he led the American Association in batting 
(.342), in doubles (56) and in runs scored (124). 
In addition, he was selected as the Association's most 
valuable player. His friendship at Milwaukee with 
the easy-going, fun-loving Charlie Grimm further im- 
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proved his disposition. When, in 194S, he was pur 
chased by the Chicago Cubs, he was a better, more 
relaxed baseball player. 

He still retained his penchant for incurring injuries 
to himself. His first time at bat in the National 
League, he was hit on the head by a pitch thrown by 
Rip Sewell of the Pirates. Characteristically, Eddie 
remained in the game until forcibly removed a few 
innings later. Before he left the scene of action, he 
took the Pittsburgh shortstop out of a double play 
with a jarring, rolling block. But an event later in the 
same year throws the most interesting light on the 
"new" Stanky. 

The Cubs, on this particular occasion, were playing 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. Again trying to break up a 
double play, Eddie slid hard into Arkie Vaughan. The 
Dodger infielder picked himself up angrily. Stanky's 
cap, which had come off in the action at second base, 
lay several feet away. Vaughan deliberately kicked it. 
Eddie was surprised, for he knew Vaughan *& reputa 
tion as a hard, but clean player. Later in the game, 
when Vaughan himself reached second on a two-base 
hit, Eddie walked over to him. 

"What's the matter/' he asked in surprise. "Am I 
the first guy who ever slid into you to break up a dou 
ble play?" 

Vaughan laughed. "Forget it," he told Eddie. "I 
just got sore for a minute/' 

Stanky's ability to make opponents angry is one of 
his most valuable assets. Eddie realized early in his 
career that an angry baseball player cannot perform at 
l*is best. He has deliberately goaded and prodded op- 
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ponents into rage-Induced helplessness. Many teams, 
falling into the clever trap, have seen games which 
might otherwise have been won kicked away because 
their players yielded to the baiting of Eddie Stanky. 
After Eddie was traded to the Dodgers in June, 1944, 
his former Cub teammates became his most frequent 
victims, despite the presence of Milt Stock, his father- 
in-law, as a Chicago coach. 

During the Dodgers' first western invasion of the 
1946 season, Stanky 's provoking tactics brought about 
the downfall of the Cubs. One day Stanky went to the 
plate as lead-off hitter to face Hank Borowy, who was 
doing the pitching for the Cubs. The ex-Yankee 
quickly slipped tw r o strikes past Eddie. Jeers floated 
out from the Chicago dugout. Borowy's next pitch was 
fouled directly into the Cubs dugout. The players on 
the bench ducked and scattered. The next pitch was 
a ball. Then came another foul at the Cub players 
seated in their dugout. Stanky then took another ball 
and, eventually, a fourth for a base on balls. By this 
time, the Cubs, and, in particular, catcher Clyde 
McCullough, were so mad they could not see straight. 
Grinning sweetly, Stanky deliberately dropped his 
bat on McCullough's toes and trotted down to first. 
McCullough was so infuriated he kicked the bat out 
toward the mound, nearly hitting Borowy. Later in 
the game Stanky doubled to score teammate Pee Wee 
Reese. The Cubs wound up minus their tempers and 
the losers in two of the three games played at Chicago's 
Wrigley Field. 

When the teams met later at Ebbets Field, Cub 
shortstop Lennie Merullo went after Stanky. There 
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was a fight. Again the Cubs lost two Important games. 
The Boston Braves, with whom Eddie was later to play, 
were another team that lost a game because of the 
annoying and infuriating Stanky. During a night game 
between the Braves and the Dodgers, the Boston team 
had Ewald Pyle on the mound. Attempting to reach 
base safely, Stanky fouled off pitch after pitch thrown 
him by the Boston hurler. Eventually, when he rea 
lized what Stanky was doing, Pyle became so angry he 
lost control. Stanky trotted off to first. From there he 
moved to second on an infield out. A single by the 
next hitter sent him digging around third for home. 
Pyle, who was still boiling at Stanky, tripped him as 
he started his slide. Eddie did not see what the Boston 
pitcher had done. However, teammate Dixie Walker 2 
did. He started after Pyle, and again there was a Stanky- 
fomented outbreak. 

With the Cubs in 1943, Eddie batted .245. He 
wound up the 1944 season with the Dodgers and an 
improved mark of .273. In 1945, he made history. He 
led the National League in runs scored (128 in 153 
games). More important, he broke a long-standing 
National League record by coaxing opposing pitchers 
into issuing him 148 bases on balls. Number 148 came 
on the last day of the season against the Philadelphia 
Phillies. "Hard-luck" Hugh Mulcahey was the unfor 
tunate pitcher. He put two quick strikes over against 
Stanky, but the expert fouled off several pitches un 
til he got the desired base on balls. As soon as 'he 
received ball four, Eddie turned around and asked 
Umpire Jocko Conlan for the baseball as a memento 

"See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Ninth Series. 
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of the historic occasion. Philadelphia catcher Andy 
Seminick tried to withhold the baseball, but Conlan 
finally got it away from him and presented it to Stanky. 

Although he was by then an established star and a 
definite draw at the box office, Eddie was still a 
"hungry" ball player. In 1943, his first year in the 
majors, he received less than $5,000. Reportedly, he 
received a $700 raise the following year. With the 
Dodgers in 1944 he received two bonuses during the 
regular season plus a twenty percent increase for 1945. 
Branch Rickey gave him a twenty-five percent boost 
for 1946 and doubled that the following year. The rec 
ord number of raises and bonuses, however, was off 
set by the comparative low salary at which he had 
started. Following the Dodgers' pennant year of 1947, 
during which Eddie led National League second base 
men in double plays for the third straight time, he 
again approached Rickey for a raise. For the 1947 sea 
son, Eddie had received $15,000. It w T as the first year 
in baseball he had made any real money. What he 
asked for 1948 was an increase of roughly thirty-three 
percent. Rickey demurred. Although Stanky had 
played in the All-Star Game and had been a large fac 
tor in his team's championship struggle, Rickey felt 
his demands a bit steep. He consulted Manager Leo 
Durocher, w r hose suspension by Commissioner Chan 
dler would be up in time for him to take over the team 
in 1948. Durocher told Rickey that Stanky was not 
worth what he was asking. 

There followed a sharp break between the two. 
Stanky felt he had been betrayed by Durocher. He 
said so. It came as no surprise when he was traded to 
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the Boston Braves in March of 1948 for Ray Sanders, 
'Bama Rowell and $40,000. Sanders subsequently was 
returned to the Braves, the Dodgers receiving an ad 
ditional $60,000 as payment for Stanky. That trans 
action tabbed Eddie as a $100,000 ballplayer. 

For the Braves he more than repaid the investment. 
Hampered by an ankle which he broke playing against 
the Dodgers on July 8, he proved a valuable asset to 
Manager Southworth in another way. His roommate 
at Boston was rookie shortstop Alvin Dark. The con 
stant encouragement, advice and teaching of the more 
experienced Stanky was a key factor in Dark's highly 
successful first year. 

Eddie returned to the line-up in the middle of Sep 
tember and played against the Cleveland Indians in 
the World Series. He played with the Braves in 1949, 
and at the end of that year his career took its most sur 
prising turn. On December 14, he and teammate Al 
Dark were traded to the New York Giants for Buddy 
Kerr, Willard Marshall, Sid Gordon and Sam Webb. 
The significance of the trade is seen in the fact that Leo 
Durocher, with whom Stanky had feuded bitterly for 
two seasons, was the Giants manager. His anxiety to 
have Eddie playing for him again, in spite of their 
personal differences, spoke volumes. Durocher knew 
Stanky was loyal and trustworthy. From past experi 
ence, he knew Eddie was the team-spark the Giants 
needed so badly. And, from their work during the 
1948 season, he knew Stanky and Dark were the 
double-play combination the Giants had to have if they 
were to climb into subsequent pennant contention. 

With the Giants, Stanky and Dark did what was ex- 
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pected of them. The crack double-play combination 
lifted New York pitching to a new peak of effectiveness. 
Jim Hearn, Sal Maglie, Sheldon Jones and Larry Jan- 
sen all came up with fine records. In the meantime, 
Stanky was having his greatest year. He wound up the 
season with an even .300 batting average. He drew 
143 bases on balls, made 158 hits, scored 115 runs and 
drove in an additional 5 1 . With Stanky and Dark show 
ing the way, the Giants came up with 181 double plays, 
an all-time club record. Until then, the best the 
Giants had been able to do was 147, during the 1938 
baseball season. 

Controversy over which team got the better of the 
celebrated Braves-Giants trade was largely settled by 
1950's four final games between the two clubs. Third 
place was at stake as the teams collided in the Polo 
Grounds. The Giants swept the important series to 
take the position behind the championship Philadel 
phia Phillies and the runner-up Brooklyn Dodgers. 
The Braves, without Dark and Stanky, finished fourth. 

Stanky's role of spoiler was nothing new for him. In 
June of 1947, the year he set a National League field 
ing record for second basemen, he ruined Ewell Black- 
weirs bid for a second consecutive no-hit game with a 
one-out, ninth inning single. In a night game on June 
18, the Cincinnati right-hander had shut out the 
Braves, 6-0, with no hits. 

The 1950 season was one of accomplishment for the 
scrappy Stanky in numerous ways. By singling in 
the first inning of an October 1 game against the Bos 
ton Braves, he collected the one-thousandth hit of his 
major-league career. He was given the baseball as a 
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memento of the occasion. By hitting two home runs 
against the Cubs on September 15, he brought his sea 
son's total to seven, thereby equalling his entire seven- 
year production with the Cubs, Dodgers and Braves. 
He got one more before the season ended. By drawing 
seven consecutive bases on balls in two straight games, 
August 29 and 30 he tied a major-league record. 
He drew walks his last three times at bat against the 
Reds on August 29. The following day, Cliff Cham 
bers of the Pittsburgh Pirates walked him four times. 

Stanky's ingenuity during the 1950 season was re 
sponsible for a near-riot in Philadelphia and a special 
ruling by National League President Ford Frick. The 
trouble came about during a series between the 
Phillies and Giants early in August. During the games, 
the alert Stanky discovered that by waving his arms 
above his head while on the field, he could distract the 
Philadelphia hitters. Playing close to second base, he 
was almost in a direct line with the pitcher, the catcher 
and, of course, the batter. Stanky made Andy Seminick 
his chief target. When the Philadelphia catcher came 
to the plate, Eddie moved close to second base and re 
volved his arms like a windmill. The action led to 
a free-for-all in the fourth inning that resulted in 
Stanky's being ejected from the game. Since there was 
nothing in the rule book against a player's waving his 
arms, the Giants played the game under protest. 

Eventually, after due consideration, President Frick 
ruled against possible repetition of Stanky's tactics. 
Furthermore, he instructed his umpires to eject any 
player who made any action "designed or intended 
to annoy or disturb opposing batsmen." Thereafter, 
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Eddie went back to getting under opponents' skins in 
ways considered legal, though no less irritating. 

In December, 1950, the New York Baseball Writers 
voted Eddie Stanky "the player of the year/* In addition 
he received the Sid Mercer Memorial Award at the 
annual dinner of the Baseball Writers' Association o 
America. 

A few days prior to his being honored by the New 
York writers, Stanky signed a 1951 Giants' contract 
calling for a reported salary of 30,000. 

Stanky's success in baseball is both a tribute to and 
a direct result of his remarkable competitive instincts. 
Never a "dirty" player, he has employed every ounce 
of skill and inventive cunning in his small body to 
compete successfully with athletes whose abilities have 
far out-stripped his own. He is, finally, the "good 
little man" who consistently has been able to beat the 
"good big man" at any game he chooses. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

GEORGE ROBERT (BIRDIE) TEBBETTS 

Veteran American League Catching Star 

WHEN, on May 20, 1947, the Detroit Tigers sent 
catcher Birdie Tebbetts to the Boston Red Sox 
in exchange for Hal Wagner, a baseball destiny was 
tardily fulfilled. Some fifteen years before, while still 
a Nashua, New Hampshire, high-school boy, Birdie 
had been scouted by several major-league baseball 
clubs. Unfortunately, Birdie's favorite team, the Red 
Sox, were not among the interested parties. So the 
youngster signed with the Detroit Tigers. 

One of the shrewdest, most capable catchers in 
baseball, the fiery Tebbetts occasionally forsakes the 
conservative for the daring and totally unexpected. 
Strategically, this has paid off for Tebbetts more often 
than not, which, in a way, proves him right. In addi 
tion, doing the unexpected gives Birdie and his team 
mates a very real advantage over their opponents. Not 
knowing in advance what the highly unpredictable 
Tebbetts will do in a given situation is hardly condu 
cive to the mental well-being of the seven other teams 
in the American League. 

Popular legend has it that Ted Williams, the famed 
Red Sox batting star, was partly responsible for 
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Birdie's eventual coming to the Boston club. In 1939, 
the Tigers and the Boston Red Sox were playing 
a series at Briggs Stadium. In the Red Sox line-up was 
a spare, gangling youngster who had come up from 
the American Association the year before with quite 
a reputation as a hitter. He was, of course, Ted 
Williams. Detroit catcher Tebbetts, one of the great 
est ribbers in the game, casually looked over the lanky 
Boston rookie as he ambled to the plate for his first 
turn at bat. He waited as Williams stepped in and let 
the first three pitches go by. All were balls. Finally, 
Tebbetts spoke up. 

"You wouldn't swing on a three-and-nothing ball, 
would you, Mr. Williams?" 

Ted grinned at him. "Sure I would/' 

Not believing the rookie, Birdie called for the auto 
matic strike pitch, a straight fastball through the heart 
of the plate. True to his word, Williams levelled on 
the ball with everything he had. The home run was 
one of the longest hit in the history of the Detroit ball 
park. Yet, eight years later, an identical situation 
occurred. The only difference was the setting for the 
scene this time Fenway Park in Boston. Again the 
Red Sox and the Tigers were locked in a close game. 
Hal White and Tex Hughson were the opposing pitch 
ers, and going into the ninth inning the score was 3-3. 
In their half of the inning, the Tigers pushed across the 
tie-breaking run. Detroit Manager Steve O'Neill 
called in Virgil Trucks from the bullpen to try to hold 
the slim lead. Trucks quickly retired the first Boston 
hitter. But Wally Moses singled. Up stepped Theo 
dore Samuel Williams. 
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Again he let the first three pitches go by. Again all 
were balls. Then, with discretion dictating an inten 
tional fourth ball to put the dangerous slugger on base, 
Tebbetts gambled. He called for the groove ball and 
again Williams' bat came around in its lightning arc. 
This time the home run was one of the longest hit in 
the history of the Boston ball park. The following 
afternoon Joe Cronin offered Hal Wagner for Teb 
betts, and O'Neill wasted no time closing the deal. 
It was one of the best the Red Sox ever made, for 
Birdie has been a constant plague to the Tigers, as 
well as to other teams in the American League. 

There was, for example, the day the Red Sox and the 
Tigers were again locked in one of their typical battles. 
It was midway through the 1949 season. During the 
game, Paul Campbell of the Tigers took what was ap 
parently a good pitch. Surprisingly, the umpire called 
it ball four. At bat later in the same game Camp 
bell worked the count to three and two. Then Tebbetts 
got on him. "Paul," he muttered, "you've got to 
swing at those good pitches. That pitch you took last 
time was awfully good." Campbell swung at the next 
pitch, a ball, and struck out. Another time it was the 
Chicago White Sox who felt the barb of the Tebbetts 
tongue. Cass Michaels, a notoriously successful right- 
handed push hitter, was the batter. The count on him 
was no strikes and two balls. As the Red Sox pitcher 
wound up for his next delivery, Tebbetts whispered 
to Michaels. "Here's that chance for the first home 
run," he coaxed. Michaels fell for the bait. Instead 
of taking the pitch, he swung wildly and popped out. 

George Robert Tebbetts was born in Nashua, New 
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Hampshire, November 10, 1914. Birdie's father, a 
minor-league ballplayer, died when his son was three 
years old. The difficult job of raising a family was left 
to Birdie's widowed mother. Fortunately, she had two 
sisters to help her. 

Almost from the moment he was big enough to 
walk, Birdie wanted to be a major-league baseball 
player. His idol in those early days was Bill Haefner, 
and, whether in sandlot games or in games at Sacred 
Heart Grammar School, Birdie closely aped the man 
nerisms of his favorite. Later, he switched his alle 
giance to Clyde Sukeforth. Eventually, his model 
became Mickey Cochrane. 

Birdie was a fine schoolboy athlete as well as a bet- 
ter-than-average student. He graduated from Sacred 
Heart Grammar School with honors and then entered 
Nashua High School. But for energetic young Birdie 
Tebbetts, the usual public school athletics did not fur 
nish sufficient competition and activity to keep him 
happy. Before he was in his teens he got himself a job 
as mascot and batboy with the Nashua Millionaires, a 
local semipro team that was operated by Francis 
Parnell Murphy, twice governor of New Hampshire. 
During infield practice, the batboy-mascot used to 
delight the home-town fans with astonishingly accu 
rate and powerful throws to second base. Murphy 
had a special team uniform made for Birdie, and the 
youngster was as proud of it as he later became of the 
Red Sox uniform he had always wanted to wear. 

Birdie compiled an outstanding high school record, 
both as a student and as an athlete. He lettered in 
three sports and was president of his class. By the time 
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he graduated from Nashua High School, he had shown 
such promise as a baseball player that six major-league 
teams made offers for his services, Jean Dubuc, the 
Detroit scout who discovered Hank Greenberg and 
Gene Desautels, saw Birdie playing high-school base 
ball in Nashua and asked the youngster to come to 
Boston the next time the Tigers played the Red Sox. 
Birdie worked out for several days with the Tigers at 
Fenway Park, and when he had finished Detroit Man 
ager Bucky Harris signed Birdie to a contract that 
would permit him to complete his schooling. 

At Providence College, Birdie forsook almost all 
other sports for baseball. He had a limited amount of 
time to prepare himself for his professional debut and 
he did not want to waste a minute of it. With his coach, 
the late Jack Flynn, he worked constantly at perfect 
ing his talents. Birdie graduated from Providence 
College with the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy In 
1934. Yet three years before, he had acted as battery- 
mate to no less a major-leaguer than the famed Lefty 
Grove. 

It happened In this fashion. In early fell, the East 
Douglas, Massachusetts, mill team had a Saturday 
afternoon game scheduled with the East Brookfield 
club. The East Douglas team that day was minus a 
catcher. On the morning of the game Birdie received 
a telephone call from that team offering him two hun 
dred and fifty dollars to catch the single game. Birdie 
quickly accepted, after first assuring his listener he 
would be in East Brookfield in plenty of time for the 
game. Birdie knew of a college chum and car-owner 
who would like nothing better than to drive him to 
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the game. In high spirits, the two youths piled into 
the jalopy and started for East Brookfield. In spite of 
engine trouble en route, they arrived just as the game 
was about to get under way. 

Upon his arrival, Birdie saw a group of major-league 
players whom he easily recognized despite their East 
Douglas and East Brookfield uniforms. In honor of 
the occasion Birdie had worn his Providence College 
uniform. One of the players he saw was Lefty Grove. 
Summoning up his courage, Birdie approached the 
great left-handed fireball star and introduced himself 
as the catcher for the afternoon. Grove merely nodded 
at the information. 

When it came time for Grove to warm up for the 
game, he and his nervous young catcher walked out in 
front of the grandstand, which was beginning to fill 
up. Birdie was then a very good college baseball 
player, but he was very far from being prepared 
for anything like the assortment of pitches the Great 
Grove threw. The first few warm-up pitches the major- 
leaguer threw went right past Tebbetts. A woman 
spectator, who had been watching Birdie's frantic ef 
forts to at least block Grove's smoking fastball, loudly 
remarked that "they had better get that little boy 
[meaning Birdie] out of there before Grove kills some 
of the spectators/' 

But Birdie conquered his nervousness and did a 
creditable job of catching Grove that afternoon. Dur 
ing the game he even drove in a couple of runs with 
a double. When the game was over, Grove himself 
sought out his young catcher. He shook Birdie's hand 
and, more wonderful than that, told him that if he 
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applied himself he had It In him to become a major- 
league baseball player. With that kind of encourage 
ment there was no holding Birdie back. With the 
Detroit Tigers helping to finance his education, Birdie 
completed his studies at Providence College. He was 
ready at last for his first try at professional baseball. 

He started with the New Bedford club of the North 
western League. He caught forty-six games during 
the latter part of the season and wound up the year 
with a batting average of .277. In 1935, after training 
with the Detroit Tigers at their Lakeland, Florida, 
camp, he was optioned to Springfield, In the Three-I 
League. After catching thirty-one games, he was pro 
moted to Beaumont, of the Texas League, where he 
finished the season. He hit .219. The following season 
with Beaumont he jumped the figure to .292. He was 
sick during the close of the Texas League season. He 
lost weight, and wiien the schedule was completed he 
was told to go to Detroit to have his tonsils removed. 
It was September and the Tigers were at home. In 
stead of going to the hospital, Birdie showed up at 
Briggs Stadium. Mickey Cochrane asked the young 
farmhand whether he would like to catch for the 
Tigers that afternoon. Despite a temperature of 101, 
Birdie leaped at the chance. In his first major-league 
game he caught Elden Auker, the old submarine 
pitcher. The Tigers won that day, and the rookie 
catcher was lucky enough to get a hit that figured in 
the scoring. 

Before the month was out, Birdie's tonsils had been 
removed. His first experience In major-league base 
ball shows him with a ten-game batting average of 
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.303. Of the ten hits he made in thirty-three official 
times at bat, four were for extra bases. Furthermore, 
the four runs he drove in for the Tigers were exactly 
four more than he had driven in for the New Bedford 
team during his first season in organized baseball! 

When Birdie reported to the Tigers' Lakeland train 
ing camp in the spring of 1937, he was Mickey Coch- 
rane's hand-picked successor. Black Mike himself had 
made the prediction that young Tebbetts would be the 
man to take over his position behind the plate when 
it came time for himself to quit as an active player. 
Tragically, that day was not far off. 

The Tigers opened the season with Cochrane in 
his accustomed position as the team's number one 
catcher. For the first month of the season, Mickey was 
in the line-up practically every day directing his team. 
Then, on May 25, the Detroit leader was struck on the 
head with a pitched ball. Cochrane's skull was frac 
tured. With Ray Hayworth, the team's other catcher, 
temporarily sidelined with a broken arm, the catch 
ing burden was suddenly thrust upon the rookie from 
Nashua. Birdie came through in fine style. His natu 
ral hustle and aggressiveness more than offset his in 
experience. In his first games as a regular, he deliv 
ered two home runs in extra innings of ball games. 
Birdie worked at his job for literally twenty-four 
hours a day. His big chance had come to him before 
he was quite prepared for it, through no fault of his, 
but the least Birdie could do was drive himself to 
make up for the time that had been taken from him. 
He studied opposing hitters in order to learn their 
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weaknesses, and once he had memorized something he 
never forgot It. 

Yet, In spite of Birdie's application to his job, the 
battle for a regular position was not easy for him. 
In those days the Tigers had a powerful, right-handed 
player named Rudy York. 1 No one connected with 
the club knew just what York's proper position was. 
Because of his dangerous hitting ability, he had to be 
fitted Into the line-up somewhere. 

They tried him at third base In 1937, but It quickly 
became apparent that third was not his position. He 
had been a first baseman In the minor leagues, but It was 
impossible to give him the same job at Detroit. Hank 
Greenberg was holding down that position. And in 
1938 York's known slowness of foot precluded his ex 
tensive use as an outfielder. So the following year, as 
a last resort, Rudy York was handed a chest protector 
and mask and told to learn to become a catcher. With 
that turn of events went much of Birdie's chance of 
playing regularly. 

Fortunately for Birdie, better things were In store. 
As is usually the case in such matters, the Detroit high 
command arrived at what gave promise of being a sat 
isfactory solution to the problem. In January of 1940 
Greenberg was called to Detroit and asked to take a 
turn at playing the outfield In spring training camp. 
If he would agree to the switch, Tiger officials pointed 
out, the slow-moving York could be stationed at first 
base. Tebbetts would then be able to handle the bulk 
of the team's catching. And, most important of all, if 

1 See FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY, Sixth Series. 
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the experiment proved successful It would mean the 
Tigers could have both the heavy-hitting Greenberg 
and York in the line-up. 

Although the prospect of learning a new position 
was not too appealing, Hank Greenberg agreed to the 
proposed shift. That spring at Lakeland he worked 
harder than ever. Gradually he learned his new out 
field duties. It was not easy. It took a lot of concen 
trated effort on Greenberg's part, but it soon became 
obvious that the plan was going to work. And a joy 
ful Birdie Tebbetts became the team's number one 
catcher. Behind him were Dixon Parsons and Bill 
Sullivan. 

In 1940, with Greenberg, York and Tebbetts play 
ing regularly, the Tigers won the American League 
championship and played the World Series against the 
Cincinnati Reds. That season, Birdie had caught Bobo 
Newsom to twenty-one victories. Yet the Tigers lost 
to the Reds in seven games. They lost despite the fact 
that Manager Del Baker was correctly tipping every 
pitch the Cincinnati moundsmen were making. Birdie 
failed to get a hit in any of the four World Series 
games in which he played. 

Apart from a known batting weakness Birdie was 
striving to correct, he was an excellent receiver. At 
first, as a rookie, he had made mistakes, as he did the 
first time he caught fabulous Schoolboy Rowe. Birdie 
had noticed the way Cochrane had kept after the big 
right-hander when he was working with him. Accord 
ingly, the young backstop determined to treat the big 
pitcher in similar fashion. With the first pitch Rowe 
threw, Birdie started after him in his squeaky, high- 
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pitched voice. Rowe simply stared at the rookie be 
hind the plate. Then he laughed. The madder Birdie 
became and the more he kept after the pitcher, the 
harder Rowe laughed. The experience taught Birdie 
a valuable lesson: he could not handle pitchers by 
merely imitating Cochrane; he had to develop his own 
technique. And not all pitchers could be handled in 
the same way. Some required coddling, others worked 
better with a catcher who continually kept after them. 
It was something Birdie had to find out and work out 
for himself. 

He also helped his career by making a successful 
effort to control his temper. Birdie is not overly bel 
ligerent. He is, however, such a do-or-die player that 
he occasionally gets into trouble. In 1938, for exam 
ple, when the Tigers were playing the Red Sox, the 
young Detroit catcher went after Ben Chapman. From 
the early innings right through to the closing moments 
of the game, Tebbetts never for a moment let up in 
his badgering of the fiery Chapman. And as the game 
wore on Chapman grew madder and madder. Finally, 
in the ninth inning, he came up to bat with the win 
ning run on base. There were two out. The Red Sox 
pitcher carefully ran the count on Chapman to three 
balls and two strikes. 

"Three out! Three out!" Tebbetts screamed from 
his crouch. Then, as the enraged Chapman swung and 
missed, "See? I told you so/' Birdie taunted. Chap 
man's reply was to drop his bat and turn on Tebbetts. 
In a moment, the fight was on. After the game, Birdie 
was chided by his mother for his part in the battle. 
She warned him that if he was to be a success, he 
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would have to learn to control his fiery temper. Birdie 
solemnly promised to try. Happily, he has kept his 
word. He does not deliberately seek quarrels, but 
neither does he duck them. During the 1950 season, 
when pitcher Hank Wyse of the Philadelphia Athlet 
ics unintentionally hit Walt Dropo of the Red Sox 
with a pitched ball, Birdie was the first Boston player 
to rush to the mound and challenge Wyse. For that 
action, Tebbetts was later fined by American League 
president Will Harridge. In Birdie's defense, it must 
be pointed out that Dropo had been the target for 
close pitches several times before during the season. 
The assumption that perhaps the rookie first baseman 
was deliberately being thrown at was thus a natural 
one for Tebbetts and the other Red Sox players. Re 
member, too, that thirteen yeaxs before Birdie had 
witnessed Cochrane's near-fatal beaning and the mem 
ory of that experience was one he carried with him. 
But once Birdie knew the beaning o Dropo had been 
unintentional, he quickly forgot it. 

In 1942 Birdie was chosen for the American League 
All-Star team for the first time. In spite of his reputa 
tion as one of the game's best receivers, Birdie did not 
let up for a moment in his efforts to improve himself 
as a ballplayer. During the off-season he took post 
graduate work at the University of New Hampshire. 
While there, he worked with track coach Paul Sweet to 
correct his slowness as a base-runner. 

Birdie entered the Army Air Force in 1943 and 
spent forty-four months in uniform. Once, while in 
the Marianas with a team of major-league baseball 
players also in service, Birdie found time to help a 
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rising young player. One morning Vic Wertz, then in 
the Detroit farm system, recognized Tebbetts, the 
Tiger catcher, and introduced himself. Birdie invited 
the youngster to play a couple of games with his club 
and Wertz speedily accepted. Later that day, in bat 
ting practice, Tebbetts watched Wertz at bat. Then he 
called him to one side and told him to watch Enos 
Slaughter hit. Birdie's pointers, plus the demonstra 
tion furnished by the Cardinal outfielder, taught 
Wertz how to pull a ball into right field. 

Birdie was discharged from the Army Air Force in 
time for the 1946 season. He rejoined the Tigers and 
walked straight into a bitter, bewildering experience. 
A new group of fans had taken over portions of Briggs 
Stadium. For some inexplicable reason, they picked 
on Birdie, Hank Greenberg and pitcher Al Benton. 
The trio were booed unmercifully. It was particularly 
hard on Tebbetts. Rusty from three years in the 
army, Birdie had been placed at further disadvantage 
through missing most of spring training in 1946 be 
cause of an ulcer. The constant abuse from the fans 
upset him. His batting average dropped and the or 
dinarily high-spirited catcher was miserably unhappy. 
Then, on May 20, 1947, he was traded to the Boston 
Red Sox. After fourteen years in professional base 
ball, he was home. 

When he left the Tigers in May, Birdie's batting 
average was .094. During the remainder of the season 
with the Red Sox he hit .300. Against Detroit pitch 
ing, both at home and on the road, he hit .392. Ted 
Williams had a lot to do with Birdie's eventual emer 
gence as a strong hitter. When Birdie was with Detroit, 
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Hank Greenberg had always told him he wasn't real 
izing his full batting potential. Williams did the same 
thing, but whereas Greenberg left the matter of 
Birdie's ultimate self-improvement in his own hands, 
the Red Sox slugger did something about it. He be 
gan giving Tebbetts t batting hints and tips. "Anyone 
with strong forearms like you have ought to be a good 
hitter/' Williams kept insisting. 

After a time, Birdie began taking his teammate seri 
ously. Formerly he had paid more attention to his 
receiving, but now he began to give time and thought 
to making himself a better hitter. Realizing he lacked 
the speed to beat out infield hits, Birdie began to level 
on pitches thrown up to him. He started meeting the 
ball squarely. And as his batting technique improved, 
he started driving in more runs and getting his share 
of extra-base hits. In 1948, his first full season with 
the Red Sox, Birdie hit .280. His average at Fenway 
Park was .301. More important were the sixty-eight 
runs he drove across the plate. That was the year the 
Red Sox and the Cleveland Indians ended the season 
in a tie for first place. The Indians won the one-game 
playoff for the championship and defeated the Boston 
Braves in the World Series, four games to two. Dur 
ing the regular season, Birdie played in his second All- 
Star game. He repeated in 1949. 

In 1949 the Red Sox catcher successfully invaded a 
province that generally had been closed to baseball 
players. He wrote an unusually interesting article 
on proper catching technique which appeared in the 
highly respected Atlantic Monthly. That season, as 
the Red Sox trailed the New York Yankees to the pen- 
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nant, Birdie had another good year. He hit .270 and 
drove in forty-eight runs. During the off-season he 
continued to improve his position with the Paul Sad 
ler Insurance Company o Nashua. He made another 
successful post-season barnstorming tour with a group 
of fellow major-league stars. And, as always, there 
were frequent invitations for him to appear as an after- 
dinner speaker at banquets in and around Boston. 
Birdie is an excellent speaker. Witty, intelligent and 
popular, he has added considerably to his income by 
these off-the-field activities. 

With all the success that has come to him, Birdie 
has never lost his sense of humor, his intense love for 
the game of baseball nor his unflagging interest in 
promoting the cause of baseball. There was, for ex 
ample, the episode in Burlington, Vermont, during 
one of his barnstorming trips. Birdie was asked to get 
half a dozen baseballs autographed. They were to be 
auctioned off for the benefit of local charity. Birdie 
supplied the baseballs and saw to it that they were 
signed by his barnstorming big leaguers. Then he and 
a friend attended the dinner which was to precede the 
auction. 

Bidding by guests on the first ball was slow. When 
it halted at eight dollars, Birdie passed his friend a 
note telling him to bid twenty-five dollars for the base 
ball. After the friend made the bid, Birdie stood up 
and doubled it. Before he sat down, all the baseballs 
had been sold and three hundred and fifty dollars had 
been raised. And Birdie had bought back his own 
autographed baseball for fifty dollars! 

The chief delight Birdie takes in baseball is the chal- 
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lenge of matching wits with and outguessing the other 
team. When the Red Sox play the Tigers, he knows 
practically every pitch the Detroit veterans are going 
to throw. His success at outguessing them comes from 
long study of their habits. Birdie knows the thought 
patterns of the Detroit hurlers, as well as those of 
other players throughout the league. He knows what 
each hitter likes to do, what he does best and, most 
important of all, what his individual weaknesses are. 

Over the years, he and Luke Appling, the great 
shortstop of the Chicago White Sox, have had some 
wonderful mental duels. Appling has long enjoyed a 
reputation as one of the best hit-and-run men in the 
game. Birdie knows it. So, as a matter of fact, does the 
rest of the American League. Yet knowing at what 
moment the crafty Appling will put on the hit-and- 
run play is a different matter. More often than not, 
though, Birdie has been able to outguess Luke. One 
day in Chicago, Appling was about to put on the hit- 
and-run, despite the fact that there were two strikes 
and no balls on him and men on first and second. Rea 
soning that only Appling would be crazy enough to 
call for the play under such dangerous conditions, 
Birdie signalled for a pitchout. Appling missed the 
pitch for a strikeout and Birdie's throw to third base 
was in time to get the runner coming in! 

Two very important events in Birdie's life occurred 
after the end of the 1950 season. On October 28 he 
was married to Miss Mary Harnett, and in December, 
to the amazement of thousands of Red Sox fans, he was 
sold to the Cleveland Indians. 

Good-natured off the field, an aggressive player 
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during games, Birdie Tebbetts has long since attained 
the major-league stardom predicted for him by Lefty 
Grove when the great pitcher happened to work in 
a game with the young Providence College catcher. 
When, some six years after that, Grove saw Birdie for 
the first time in a major-league uniform, he had not 
forgotten him. Neither, it is safe to say, will the base 
ball fans of New England. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ADDITIONAL RECORDS OF ATHLETES PRESENTED 
IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES 

LUKE APPLING 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

On November 1, 1950, Lucius Benjamin Appling 
ended a twenty-year major-league career by contract 
ing to manage the Memphis Chicks of the Southern 
Association. On his retirement from the Chicago 
White Sox, Appling held the all-time record of having 
played 2,218 major-league games as shortstop. 

For his final season in the American League, the 
forty-one-year-old Appling took part in fifty games, or 
approximately one-third of those played by his team. 
He was used more and more as a pinch hitter, the 
shortstop position having been taken over by young 
Chico Carrasquel. 

APPLING'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

50 128 11 30 13 .234 
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BARKER, BEARD, GROZA and JONES 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

Following their graduation from the University 
of Kentucky, the brilliant basketball quartet incor 
porated themselves as the professional Indianapolis 
Olympians of the National Basketball Association. 
Beard, Groza and Barker were vice-presidents of the 
new organization. Jones was the secretary; Joe Hol 
land, a Kentucky teammate, was treasurer. The presi 
dent was J. R. "Babe" Kimbrough, a former news 
paperman. The officers own one-sixth of the stock in 
the enterprise. In addition, they draw a modest salary. 

Playing in a three-division league in 1949-50, the 
Indianapolis Olympians finished first in their own 
Western Division. They won thirty-nine games and 
lost twenty-five to finish two games ahead of the second- 
place Anderson team. 

Individually, the four players did exceptionally well 
in their first year in professional basketball. Groza 
was the only rookie named to the N.B.A. All-Star first 
team. Beard was selected for the second team. Groza's 
field goal percentage, .478, was tops for the N.B.A. 
In the league's scoring race he finished second, after 
George Mikan of Minneapolis. In sixty-eight games, 
Mikan scored a total of 1,865 points, for a per game 
average of 27.4. In sixty-four games, Groza's total was 
1,496, for an average of 23.4. Beard scored 895 points; 
Jones, 751; and Barker, 279. 
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AL DARK 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

On December 14, 1949, Al Dark and teammate 
Eddie Stanky were traded by the Boston Braves to the 
New York Giants for Sam Webb, Sid Gordon, Willard 
Marshall and Buddy Kerr. The trade was probably the 
most important and the most widely discussed of the 
year. 

Dark, for New York, and Gordon, for Boston, were 
the key figures in the transaction. The Giants needed 
Dark and Stanky to steady their erratic infield. The 
Braves needed added outfield strength. As matters 
turned out, the Giants profited more from the trans 
action. At the Polo Grounds, Dark enjoyed a fine year. 
He was one of six players in the National League to 
play in all of his team's games. The double plays 
turned in by Dark and Stanky gave New York pitchers 
the support they had long needed and were a major 
factor in the Giants' third-place finish in 1950. 

DARK'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

154 587 79 164 67 .279 



BOB ELLIOTT 

Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

In 1950, for the first time since being named the 
National League's Most Valuable Player in 1947, Bob 
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Elliott finished a season with a batting average over 
.300. For the 1950 season, the slugging Boston third 
baseman hit .305. His 107 runs batted in only six 
runs less than his own major-league high made him 
the only active National League player with more 
than one thousand runs driven in during his career, 

ELLIOTT'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

142 531 94 162 107 .305 



JIM HEGAN 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

The popular Cleveland catcher had another sub-par 
season in 1950. For a time, early in the season, he hit 
well. Gradually his batting average trailed off until, 
by the end of the year, it was a weak .219. The opin 
ion in some quarters was that Hegan was being over 
worked. In an effort to correct this condition, the 
Cleveland owners purchased catcher Birdie Tebbetts 
from the Boston Red Sox during the 1950 winter 
meetings in Florida. 

REGAN'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

131 415 53 91 58 .219 
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TOMMY HENRICH 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

The great Yankee outfielder-first baseman ended his 
active playing days in 1950. Troubled by an ailing left 
knee, the player who had been nicknamed "Old Reli 
able" was able to take part in less than one-half of his 
team's games. During the closing days of the season, 
Henrich was removed from their World Series eligi 
bility list in order to make room for Johnny Hopp, 
who had been acquired a short time before from the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. 

One week before Christmas, Henrich ended all 
hopes of staging a comeback in 1951 by accepting a 
coaching job with the New York Yankees. Previously, 
he had turned down an opportunity to manage a Yan 
kee minor-league farm team. 

HENRICH'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

73 151 20 41 34 .272 



BEN HOGAN 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

Ben Hogan's comeback year in golf, 1950, was cli 
maxed by his winning the U.S. Open championship. 
Hogan fired a one-under-par 69 at Merion Golf Club 
to win a three-way play-off from Lloyd Mangrum and 
George Fazio. 
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In his first P.G.A. tournament since his near-fatal 
auto accident in February, 1949, Hogan won the 
$10,000 Greenbriar Open Tournament with a record- 
tying 72-hole total of 259, twenty-one strokes under 
par. 

Hogan was voted P.G.A.'s "Golfer of the Year." He 
was named on 112 ballots by the 173 sportswriters and 
radio sportscasters voting for the award. He received 
forty-three votes more than Sam Snead, the 1949 win 
ner. 



JOHNNY MIZE 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

In 1950 Johnny Mize was again a vital factor in the 
New York Yankees' successful battle to retain their 
American League championship. He had been one of 
his team's World Series heroes in 1949. Yet, midway 
through the 1950 season it appeared that Mize's long 
career in the majors was about ended. On May 17 
the Yankees shipped him to Kansas City. He spent a 
month there. Then, on June 16, he was recalled. Once 
back with the Yankees, Mize returned to the line-up 
with renewed vigor. During one stretch of games in 
the third week in July, Mize had thirteen hits in fif 
teen appearances at the plate. 

On September 15, in Detroit, he hit three tremen 
dous home runs against the Tigers. Despite Mize's 
efforts, the Yankees lost that game, 9-7. His first home 
run came in the first inning. It, like the second one in 
the fourth inning, came off of Detroit's brilliant young 
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right-hander, Art Houtteman. The third home run 
was made off Hank Borowy in the fifth inning. Mize 
drove in six runs with his blows. He is the only player 
in history to have hit three home runs in one game on 
six different occasions. 

MIZE'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

90 274 43 76 72 .277 



JACKIE ROBINSON 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

The National League's Most Valuable Player for 
1949, Jackie Robinson was third among league hitters 
in 1950. His average of .328 was topped only by leader 
Stan MusiaTs .346 and by Johnny Hopp's .340. Rob 
inson set a new National League fielding record for 
second basemen by participating in 133 double plays. 

Robinson was one of two National League players 
polling more than one million votes for the annual 
All-Star Game. His total was 1,061,522, or nearly one- 
half million more than the runner-up second baseman, 
Eddie Stanky. Stan Musial drew 1,026,408. 

The life of the Brooklyn baseball player became the 
subject of a motion picture in which Robinson por 
trayed himself. 

On December 9, Robinson received the New York 
State Hi-Y award for 1950, for "outstanding contribu 
tion to the youth of the state and the nation." 

ROBINSON'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

144 518 99 170 81 .328 
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JOHNNY SAIN 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldmati 

Johnny Sain's wretched 1949 season, which saw him 
able to win but ten games while losing seventeen, was 
completely overshadowed by his brilliant comeback 
in 1950. In May, for the first time in his career, the 
big Braves right-hander pitched two successive shut 
outs. He blanked the Chicago Cubs, 3-0, and then the 
Pittsburgh Pirates by the same score. By the third 
week in May, he had become the first pitcher in the 
majors to win six games. Sain's record by May 21 was 
six wins and two losses. Every one of his victories rep 
resented a complete game. 

On September 20, Sain became the father of a son. 
His and Mrs. Sain's first child, the boy was named 
John Franklin Sain, III. 

Three days later, on September 23, Sain hit the first 
home run of his major-league career, the drive coming 
off Larry Jansen of the New York Giants. 

SAIN'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES IP W L PCX. ERA 

37 278 20 13 .606 3.95 



VERN STEPHENS 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

On July 19, 1950, Vern Stephens hit a three-run 
home run off Fred Hutchinson of Detroit. The blow, 
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the two hundredth of Stephens' major-league career, 
elevated him to the company of five other active major- 
leaguers who have hit two hundred or more home 
runs. The others are Joe DiMaggio, Johnny Mize, Ted 
Williams, Joe Gordon and Bill Nicholson. 

For the second straight year, Stephens tied for the 
leadership in the American League in runs-driven-in. 
In 1949 his total of 159 matched teammate Ted Wil 
liams'. His 1950 mark of 144 was equalled by Walt 
Dropo. 

STEPHENS' 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

149 628 125 185 144 .295 



DOAK WALKER 
Eleventh Series by Frank Waldman 

In his freshman year in the National Football 
League Doak Walker was a busy man. The former 
Southern Methodist All-American played for the 
Detroit Lions. Although light by professional stand 
ards, the 170-pound Walker was the N.F.L. scoring 
leader with 128 points, ten below the all-time league 
high and nineteen more than runner-up Johnny 
Lujack of the Chicago Bears. 

Walker's point total was earned through five touch 
downs made carrying the ball, six touchdown passes 
caught, thirty-eight extra points and eight field goals. 
He ranked ninth among the league's leading punters 
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with kicks that averaged 39.9 yards. His longest punt 
travelled sixty-one yards. 

At the end of the season, Walker was named to the 
All-Star teams picked by both the United Press and 
the Associated Press. He and Clayton Tonnemaker of 
Green Bay were the only first-year men so honored. 
Walker was also selected to play in the first Pro Bowl 
Game, football's equivalent of the major-league base 
ball All-Star Game. 



GLENN DAVIS 
Tenth Series Al Hirshberg-Joe McKenney 

In February of 1950, Lt. Glenn Davis resigned from 
the Army under a policy which permitted West Point 
graduates to leave the service three years after gradua 
tion. Following his return to civilian status, Davis 
signed a contract to play professional football with the 
Los Angeles Rams. 

At the time Davis joined his new professional team 
mates, preparatory to his first season in the N.F.L., 
there was considerable speculation as to how success 
ful the former All-American star would be in the 
tough professional circuit. Many felt that Davis* three 
years in the Army had taken the edge from his speed. 
That many years' absence from the game was felt to be 
too much of a handicap for Davis to overcome. 

In catnp and through the early-season games, Davis 
quickly demonstrated that there was a place for him 
on the record-scoring Rams' team. Statistics through 
the play-off game with the Chicago Bears and up to 
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the post-season championship contest with Cleveland 
showed Glenn to be his team's leading ground gainer. 
His net total yardage was 431. Broken down to ninety- 
six carries, his average gain each time he got his hands 
on the ball was 4.5 yards. He scored forty-two points, 
for his team, returned four punts for thirty-two yards 
and eight kickoffs for 167 yards. He passed five times 
and completed three of his throws, two of them going* 
for touchdowns. As a pass receiver, Davis ranked sev 
enth in the league. During the regular season (and 
exclusive of the play-off game with the Bears) he- 
caught forty-two passes for 592 yards and two touch 
downs. 

He blocked and faked exceptionally well. On nu 
merous occasions, other Rams runners were helped 
along to good gains by key blocks thrown by Davis. 
At the end of the year, Davis was named to play in the 
Pro Bowl Game. 



LOU BOUDREAU 
Ninth Series by Gordon Campbell 

On November 10, 1950, the Cleveland Indians 
dropped a bombshell into the sports world with the 
announcement that Lou Boudreau was being replaced 
as Tribal manager by Al Lopez. Thus ended an associa 
tion of some twelve years between Boudreau and the 
Cleveland club he had managed since the 1941 season. 

In response to requests by Boudreau, he was given 
his unconditional release by the Indians in order that 
he might be free to make an advantageous deal with 
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another major-league club. A little over two weeks 
later, on November 27, the Boston Red Sox an 
nounced that they had signed Boudreau to a contract 
as a player. No salary was mentioned. It was under 
stood that before signing with the Boston club, Bou 
dreau had entertained similar offers from the Chicago 
White Sox and the New York Yankees. 

LOU BOUDREAU'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

81 260 23 70 29 -269 

DOMINIC DIMAGGIO 

Tenth Series by Al Hirshberg-Joe McKenney 

Dom DiMaggio played in his fourth All-Star Game 
in 1950. In addition, he was the American League 
leader in runs scored, with 131, and in stolen bases, 
with 15. He tied teammate Bobby Doerr and Hoot 
Evers of Detroit for the leadership in three-base-hits 
with eleven. 

DOM DIMAGGIO'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

141 588 131 193 70 .328 



JOE DIMAGGIO 

Fifth Series LeRoy Atkinson and others 

The great Yankee Clipper had an unusual season in 
1950. For the first time in his New York career, he was 
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benched for, of all things, weak hitting. Tired and 
underweight, DiMaggio previously had been dropped 
from fourth to fifth place in the Yankee batting order. 

Always a fine team player, DiMaggio also was the 
subject of a brief experiment at first base. Early In 
July, after the Yankees had dropped nine of their pre 
ceding twelve games, Manager Casey Stengel decided 
to try his ailing outfielder at the new position. The 
experiment lasted exactly one game. Thereafter, an 
intensely relieved DiMaggio returned to the outfield. 

In a night game on June 20, Joe DiMaggio made 
the two-thousandth hit of his major-league career. He 
entered the game just two hits shy of the magic num 
ber. He made number 1,199 off Bob Lemon and fol 
lowed with number 2,000 off relief pitcher Marino 
Pieretti, who retrieved the ball from his outfielder, 
Dale Mitchell, and presented it to DiMaggio. 

On September 10, DiMaggio became the first player 
in the history of Washington's Griffith Stadium to hit 
three home runs in one game. For the ninth time in 
his career, he finished a season with more than one 
hundred runs driven in. 

Following the 1950 World Series, in which he hit 
one of the only two home runs struck during the four 
games, DiMaggio embarked with Lefty O'Doul on a 
tour of Japan and Korea. DiMaggio visited eighteen 
service hospitals in seventeen days. He and O'Doul 
were honored at a luncheon by General and Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur. 

JOE DIMAGGIO'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

139 525 114 158 122 .301 
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JOHNNY HOPP 
Tenth Series Al Hirshberg-Joe McKenney 

In 1950, Johnny Hopp enjoyed the rare experience 
of going from a last-place club to a pennant winner. 
On September 5, Hopp was traded to the New York 
Yankees "for a player or players to be named later/ ' 
One of the finest moments of Hopp's career occurred 
on May 14, when, in a game at Wrigley Field, Chicago, 
he had collected six hits in six times at bat. In the first. 
inning, Hopp singled off Cubs pitcher Doyle Lade. 
In the second inning he homered off Bill Voiselle. In 
the fourth, sixth and eighth innings, he singled off 
Johnny Klippstein. He wound up the memorable 
afternoon by hitting a ninth-inning home run off Paul 
Minner. 

JOHNNY HOPP'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

Pittsburgh, NX. 106 318 51 108 47 .340 

New York, A.L. 19 27 9 98 .333 



JOE LOUIS 
Sixth Series by Harold Kacse 

The former heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world emerged from his brief retirement for two lights 
In 1950. On September 27, Louis lost a unanimous 
fifteen-round decision to current heavyweight; cham 
pion, Ezzard Charles. Louis* earnings from the fight 
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were announced as $102,840. Attendance at the bout, 
which was held In New York City, was 22,357. 

On November 29, 1950, Louis began what had been 
publicized as his comeback with an unimpressive ten- 
round decision over Cesar Brion, a South American 
heavyweight. This bout, held in Chicago Stadium, 
attracted only 8,866 persons. The gross gate was an 
nounced as $47,420. Louis' share was approximately 
$14,000. 

MARTY MARION 
Ninth Series by Gordon Campbell 

On November 29, 1950, shortstop Marty Marion of 
the St. Louis Cardinals became the youngest manager 
in the major leagues. He was named to succeed Eddie 
Dyer as Cardinals manager. The change was made fol 
lowing the team's 1950 finish in fifth place, the first 
time in twelve years that the Cardinals had been out 
of the first division. 

Marion was given a one-year contract. Shortly after 
assuming his new duties, the lanky shortstop under 
went an operation to correct a troublesome knee con 
dition that had hampered his active play during the 
1950 season. This was taken as an indication that 
Marion was going to start the year 1951 as a player- 
manager. If he did, he would be the first Cardinal 
player-manager since Frankie Frisch. 

In 1950 Marion took part in his fifth All-Star Game. 

MARION'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

106 372 36 92 40 .247 
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STAN MUSIAL 
Tenth Series Al Hirshberg-Joe McKenney 

The outstanding star of the St. Louis Cardinals made 
1950 another year of brilliant achievement. For the 
seventh consecutive season (excluding 1945 when he 
was in service) he scored more than one hundred runs. 
He won his fourth National League batting cham 
pionship, thereby becoming the first left-handed hit 
ter in history to compile that record. 

During the 1950 season, Musial enjoyed his longest 
consecutive-games hitting streak when he hit safely 
in thirty games from June 27 to July 27. During this 
stretch he made forty-seven hits in 121 times at bat for 
a .388 average. The spring of 1950 saw Musial off to 
the fastest hitting start of his major-league career. By 
May 14, he was batting .467. In previous years he had 
seldom started to hit well before June. 

In 1950 Musial participated in his seventh All-Star 
Game. 

MTJSIAL'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

146 555 105 192 109 .346 



PEE WEE REESE 
Tenth Series Al Hirshberg-Joe McKenney 

In 1950, the field captain of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
played in his fifth All-Star Game his fourth in succes- 
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sion. When it became known that Burt Shotton would 
not be retained as Brooklyn manager in 1951, Reese 
was widely discussed in newspapers as a leading candi 
date for the job. Although the position ultimately 
went to Chuck Dressen, the frequent mention of 
Reese's name clearly indicated the respect with which 
he continued to be regarded by the nation's sports- 
writers and radio broadcasters. 

REESE'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

141 531 97 138 52 .260 



SAM SNEAD 
Tenth Series Al Hirshberg-Joe McKenney 

Professional golf's finest tournament player added 
to his numerous laurels in 1950. For the second year 
in a row, Snead was the leading money-winner among 
tournament players. For the second consecutive year 
he won the Vardon Trophy, this time with a 69.23 
stroke average for ninety-six rounds of tournament 
golf. Snead's winnings in 1950 amounted to $35,758.83. 
In 1949 he earned $31,593.83 and averaged 69.37 
strokes for seventy-three rounds. He and Ben Hogan 
are the only professionals to win the Vardon Trophy 
three times. Snead's first Vardon victory was in 1938. 
Hogan earned the honor in 1940, 1941 and 1948. 

Snead started the year with a brilliant comeback in 
the Los Angeles Open. After Hogan had come in with 
a four-under-par total of 280 strokes, Snead played the 
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last nine holes in 32 strokes for a 66 to tie Hogan. 
Snead had birdies on the last two holes. He defeated 
Hogan in a play-off for first prize money. 

Tournaments won by Snead in 1950 included the 
Western Open, the Colonial National Invitation, the 
Inverness Four-Ball (with Jim Ferrier), the Reading 
Open and the Miami Open. 



DIXIE WALKER 
Ninth Series by Gordon Campbell 

In 1950 the former "People's Choice" of Brooklyn 
was the manager of the Atlanta Crackers of the South 
ern Association. 

BOBBY DOERR 

Tenth Series Al Hirshberg Joe McKenncy 

The dependable field captain of the Boston Red Sox 
enjoyed another fine year in 1950. He played in his 
seventh All-Star Game and tied with teammate Dotn 
DiMaggio and Hoot Evers of Detroit for American 
League leadership in triples with eleven. 

Doerr's excellent year-long play surprised baseball 
experts who had foreseen further slowing up for the 
quiet second baseman. One reason for Doerr's contin 
ued success in his fourteenth season in the major 
leagues lay in the care he took of his legs during the 
off-season. Instead of spending weeks in the Oregon 
wilds tramping about on hunting trips, Doerr devoted 
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more time to rest during the winter of 1949-50. As a 
result, when he reported to the Red Sox spring train 
ing camp in Sarasota, Florida, his legs were more sup 
ple and in better condition for baseball than they had 
been in years. This enabled him to take part in 149 of 
his team's games, the most he had done since the sea 
son of 1946. 

DOERR'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

149 586 103 172 120 .294 



TED WILLIAMS 
Eighth Series by Harold Kaese and others 

Although participating in little more than one-half 
of his team's games during the 1950 season, Williams 
was again the most talked-about player of the year. 
In the first inning of the 1950 All-Star Game, played in 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, Williams crashed into the 
brick wall in left field while making a remarkable run 
ning catch of Ralph Kiner's bid for an extra base hit. 
Although subsequent X-rays revealed that Williams 
had injured himself painfully by sustaining a broken 
elbow, the Red Sox outfielder kept quiet about the 
injury and remained in his team's line-up that day. 

Immediately following the game, Williams was hos 
pitalized. He remained out of the Boston line-up un 
til late in the season. His accomplishments, therefore, 
are all the more remarkable. Although he played in 
but eighty-nine games, Williams was the year's Amer- 
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lean League leader in slugging percentages, with a 
mark of .647, far better than the marks posted by men 
who played in one hundred or more games. Of the 
106 hits made by Williams during the regular season, 
exactly one half were for extra bases. Twenty-four of 
these were doubles, one was a triple and twenty-eight 
were home runs. 

Williams' enforced absence from the Boston 
line-up and the effect it had on his team's pennant 
chances were both widely discussed during and after 
the 1950 season. In one way, Williams' absence from 
the line-up made it possible for his replacement, Billy 
Goodman, to win the American League's batting 
championship. Until Ted's injury, Goodman seemed 
destined to fill a utility role with the Red Sox. 

In addition to playing in his eighth All-Star Game, 
during the regular season Williams hit his tenth bases- 
loaded home run, putting him in the lead among ac 
tive players in both leagues in that department. The 
all-time record, twenty-three, is held by the late Lou 
Gehrig. 

TED WILLIAMS' 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE. 

89 334 82 106 97 ,317 

(Note that in eighty-nine games Williams drove in 
ninety-seven runs, or better than one per game.) 
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WALKER COOPER 
Ninth Series by Gordon Campbell 

The big catcher opened the 1950 season with the 
Cincinnati Reds, to whom he had been traded in 
June, 1949. After fifteen games in Cincinnati uni 
form, Cooper was traded to the Boston Braves. 

Playing once again under Manager Billy South- 
worth, Cooper enjoyed a fine season. He caught the 
major share of his team's games and was the Braves' 
leading hitter. 

COOPER'S 1950 RECORD 

GAMES AB R H RBI AVE 

117 384 55 120 64 .313 
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